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INTRODIJCTORT. 



Tbi Bedott Papers — ^now for the first time ooUeoted, 
were first widely introdueed to public notice through the 
columns of << Neal's Saturday Gazette." 

Its editor-Joseph C. Neal, the well known author of the 
^ Qiarcoal Sketches," was struck by the originality and dear* 
t of the first of the series, when submitted amoug the 
of contributions, which crowd a weekly newspaper. 
It was scarcely in print before the author's name began to 
be asked by subscribers, casual readers, and brother editors, 
some of whom attributed ihem to Mr. Neal himself. They 
could scarcely be made to believe that sketches so fiill of 
humor, so remarkable for mmute obseryation of human na- 
ture, were the work of an unpracticed pen. 

A correspondence arising in this way between the editor 
and his unknown contributor, Mr. Neal learned that *' the 
Widow Bedott," as she was familiarly called, had not even 
entered the " holy estate," but was still the center of a hap- 
py home circle, in Whitesboro', New York, That she had 
never before written for publication, and was so sensitively 
modest, and indeed unaware of her remarkable talent as a 
hnmorlitt^ that she was qoite wilUng to oease then and thert 

1* 
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the history of the Widow's adventures. Mr. Neal's reply 
to this despondent mood, was perhaps decisive as regards 
the continuation of the series, and we quote it as preserved 
among her papers. It has the more value as being the 
misolicited opinion of a practiced critic who possessed the 
keenest natural sense of humor. 

" PHn.ADELPHiA, September, 10th, 1846. 
^Mr Dear Cobrespokdsnt Bkdott: 

" Your last contributions have been received, and are 
truly welcome. The " Grazette*' is again deeply your debtor; 
for your aid has been indeed truly valuable to " Neal." 
But I r^et to find that Duberly Doubtington has cast a 
^ glamour'' over you about continuing in the comic vein, just 
at the moment too, when all the world is full of Bedott. 
Our readers talk of nothing else, and almost despise " Neal" 
if the Widow be not there. An excellent critic in these 
matters, said to me the other day, that he r^arded them as 
the best Yankee papers yet written, and such is indeed the 
general sentiment. I know for instance, of a lady who for 
several days afler reading one of them, was continually, 
and oflen, at moments the most inopportune, bursting 
forth into fits of violent laughter, and believe me that you, 
gifted with such powers, ought not to speak disparagingly 
of the gift which thus brings wholesome satire home to 
every reader. It is a theory of mine that &vo9e gifted with 
truly humorous ffsniui^ like yourself^ are more usefid at moral' 
ists, philosopherSy and teachers, than whole legions of the 
gravest preachers. They speak more effectually to the general 
ear and heart, even though they who hear are not aware of 
the fact that they are imbibing wisdom. 

^To be sure if you have more imperative duties, I should 
b« the last to wish that you should neglect them; but if 
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joor hentations arise from other scruples, it appears to me 
tbat if you were to weigh them well . they may be found 
mere intangibilities. But of all this you, of course, must 
be the judge, and any interference on my part would be in- 
trusiTe and impertinent. 

^ But I would add that Mr. Godey called on me to inquire 
as to Uie authorship of the " Bedott Papers" wishing evi- 
dently to obtain you for a correspondent to the ** Lady*s 
Book." I declined giving him the name, etc., until I had 
consulted you, checking the selfish impulse that would have 
denied him, that ^* Neal" might monopolize a correspond- 
ent so valued as ^' Frank." Would you like to hear from 
him on ihe subject? 

^ Think on it then before yielding up the pen of comedy, 
bat in any event, whether you conclude to be either serioui 
or comic, 

" Believe me ever yours, 

"Joseph C. Nbal." 

The result of Mr. Godey's negotiations will be found m 
•* Aunt Maguire's Experience" — ^Aunt Maguire, being cer^ 
tainly worthy of her distinguished relationship.* 

The New Year found Miriam Berry a bride, and separated 
from the dierished and cherishing home circle, with new 
duties and responsibilities as the wife of a clergyman* 
Yet to quote from a chftrr"i"g memorial from the j>en of 
an almost equally gifted sister, " Her sketches even under 
these circumstances, require neither vindication nor apology. 
They were never condemned by any except those who felt 

* W^nuij here add that, as in the case of Mr. Neal, the friendly intereat 
of the oonrteona editor of the " Lady^a Book" deepened from that time, 
and it ia with hia warmeat approval and predictiona of aoooeia that the 
Tolvme eontaining hojth aeriea, ia now iaaned. 
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the ftiog of her ntire pricking against their Tioee. The 
good sense of the entire reading public gave them praisSi 
and their popularity was abundantly shown in the eagerness 
with which the country press copied them from the Phila* 
delphia papers. Her humor was chaste and original^ so 
true to nature that the most ignorant reader could not fiul 
to feel its force, and the most refined could discover nothing 
that would shock the keenest sensibility. From the time 
of Horace to the present, it has always been thought proper, 
and often profitable, to ^ speak the truth laughing.' And 
the best moralists have acknowl^ed that laughter, when 
aimed at folly, was a salutary means of improvement, and 
a great aid to virtue. Indeed we have the precedent of In* 
spiration itself^ to use the most pointed satire in our at- 
tempts to promote the welfiu^ of our fellows. And this 
was her only aim ; for, whether she depicted the verbosity 
of the selfsufficient preacher, or portrayed the vulgar co- 
queteries of the inconsolable widow — ^whether she held up 
to view the would-be literary circle, or narrated the gossip 
of the sewing-society, her only object was 



*'<th6giAtogl6*«m 
To M6 tbemMk as othen see *em I 
Whiob wad frie monie « blander fVee *em, 
An* fooliih notion.* ** 



Such, then, was the origin of the *^ Bedott Papers,^ their 
characteristics and their aim. By the early death of their 
wonderfully gifted author, they have become a literary 
heritage to her fiunily, and the publication has been decided 
npoa by them, after repeated solicitations from botih 
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sInuDgers and friends, who were anxious to have in a oot 
leeted and accessible form articles they had enjoyed so much 
as fugitive sketches. For ourselves, we have never had but 
one opinion. We remember, as if had been but yesterday, 
the mirth-moved famUy circle that listened to ihe reading 
of the first of the series with almost convulsive laughter ; 
and from that time untQ we corrected the proof-sheets of 
the last, considered them among the cleverest, as they cer- 
tainly were the most popular of any humorous articles by 
an American author. 

Though among Mrs. W ^'s* wannest personal friends, 

we never had the often desired pleasure of meeting her fiice to 
&oe. Yet it is through a con*espondence bequeathed to us, 
as the successor to Mr. Neal*s editorial engagements, and 
some of his most genial friendships, that the sister before 
alluded to, gathered much of the material for a sketch of her 
life and character. 

Never was there a more remarkable contrast presented, 
and we quote her own words, for the causes operating to 
produce it. 

^ Your last kind letter was very gratifying. The acquis!* 
tion of a new firiend is a source of great pleasure to me ; for 
I assure you that it has never been my lot to have many 
friends. And I will tell you what I believe to be the secret 
of it : I received at my birth, the undesirable gift of a re- 
markably strong sense of the ridiculous. I can scarcely 
remember the time when the neighbors were not afraid that 

* IGm Berry mm tabeaqoflatlj manied to Bev. B. W. Wbiohei^ of 
WUtttboii', K. T. 
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i would * make fun of them,' For indulging in thispropen 
sity, I was scolded at home, and wept over and prayed with, 
by certain well-meaning old maids in the neighborhood ; but 
all to no purpose. The only reward of their labors was 
frequently their likenesses drawn in charcoal and pinned to 
the comers of their shawls, with, perhaps, a descriptive 
verse below. Of course I had not many friends, even 
among my own playmates. And yet, at the bottom of all 
this deviltry, there was a warm, affectionate heart — ^If any 
were really kind to me, how I loved them ! 

**I think now, that I was not properly trained. My 
errors should have been checked in a different way from 
that which was adopted. I ought to have received more 
tender treatment. I became a lonely child, almost without 
companionship ; wandering alone, for hours, in the woods 
and fields, creating for myself an ideal world, and in that 
ideal world I lived for many years. At times I was melan- 
choly almost to despair. My reserve and sadness were 
called haughtiness and pride. When the best part of my 
life, or rather what should have been the best part of it, 
was gone, I met my husband. He was the first who pene 
trated the icy vail about me, sympathized with me, and 
turned my feet into a better path than they had trodden 
before." 

A modest, humble-hearted Christian woman ^ at the bot 
tom of all this," as she says, she remained until her pen 
was laid aside for the last time, and she passed to a home 
where all doubt and misunderstanding are denied an en- 
tranot. 
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^ How die looked, q>oke and moved," thoee who read 
these sketdiea will doubtless ask, as did we, at an earlj 
period of the oorre^ondence. It was met by her with a 
playM rhymed response, of which we can recall but a frag- 
ment, declaring she had 

" HandB and foet 
Of respectable dze, 

And dabioas eyea/' 

To the last, she evaded any thing like the self-portraiture so 
common among a certain class of female writers, who are as 
willing to give their faces as their sketches to the pnblia 

Since this would still seem to be the feeling of those most 
easily interested, we pass to the peculiar artistic devemess 
of the original illustrations, which usually accompanied her 
"Table Talks." They were done as rapidly as her pencil 
could move, a few strokes " telling the whole story," Of 
the rise and progress of this remarkable talent, we have 
some characteristic anecdotes in Miss Berry *s sketch of her 
sister's childhood. 

" Her school education was more varied than beneficial. 
Her first teacher was a sour-foced woman, who knocked the 
alphabet with her thimble into ^e beads of a little group of 
unruly children, at so much * a quarter,' with small love, 
and no just appreciation of the dawning minds under her 
care. It was the unwise and cruel practice, then more gen- 
erally than at present, though still not quite exploded, of 
sliding little creatures, only four or five years old, to be 
■hot up in a school-room six hours of each day. 
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^But there was one good custom then, whicfay wbere our 
limited observation extends, seems to be quite unthought o( 
if not despised, in the present girls' schools — that of teach- 
ing the pupils to sew. The object now appears to be to in- 
struct them most in what thej shall least need to know 
afterward. Well, little Miriam was told by her teacher to 
bring some kind of work to busy herself with in school ; 
so, being furnished with a long narrow strip of old muslin, 
she went prepared to take her first lesson in the art of 
*^ scolloping." How steadily the small hands stitched away, 
till the child was summoned by her serious-&ced teacher to 
the table, to have her work inspected. What was Miss 
— ~'s amazement on discovering that Miriam had adhered 
but a very little way to her pattern, when, leaving it ^tire-* 
ly, she had worked a long row of heads on the muslin, after 
a stitch of her own choosing. 

*' * What a pity,' said the careful woman who spoke with 
a strong nasal accent, * to waste all that 'ere nice muslin ! 
Jest take it home, and fetch some old stuff to-morrow ; and 
work it good, too. Don't make any more of them heads.' 

** But Miriam had a piece of bran-new muslin giv^ to her 
at home, when she repeated her teacher's orders, with the 
permission to make as many heads on it as she pleased. 
Whether this act of high-handed rebellion was continued, we 
know not ; for, in telling the story, as we have heard her dO| 
with many amusing accessories, she proceeded no ftirther. 
This little incident, it would seem, was the most deeply im- 
pressed upon her memory of any thing connected with her 
first school-teacher. 
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^ A second time was little Miriam introduced within the 
walls of the academy, bnt mider a new and qtiite different 
dynasty. The prindpal was the kindest hearted and most 
indalgent of pedagogues, well skilled in mathematics and 
learned in all classic lore ; greatly successful, moreorer, in 
^ fitting youog men for college,' as the phrase goes. But 
the younger fry were left to take care of themselves, or at 
most received a kmd of desultory instruction from some 
older pupil, while their misbehavior was kindly overlooked 
by the classical master. Lightly passed her school-days 
now, but her education, in the true sense of the word was 
advancing. Within the school-house walls, the chOd*s al- 
ready observant mind and keen perception of the ludicrous 
found occupation and food inwatdiing the countenances and 
conduct of those who surrounded her ; whOe her lonely 
rambles abroad taught her mudi that your thorough-&oed 
pedagogue utterly ignores. 

** Her slate did not always present the sums in addition 
duly set, which it ought The sti£^ tallowed locks and long- 
nosed visages of the serious matterof-fkot young men, in- 
tently poring over their YirgOs and Latin grammars, on 
the opposite side of the room, were oftener transferred by 
her pendl to its sur&ce. She could no more keep firom 
drawing a striking or peculiar set Qf features, than she could 
stop her heart's beating ; but she had no thought of giving 
pain, and was unwilling to have her pictures seen. Some- 
times a mischievous companion, possesshig herself of one, 
would display it. If the un£>rtunate subject had the hi^py 
flwulty of taking a joke, he passed it off with a laugh. Bol 
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ft matter-oA&ot^ shy, sensitive youth regarded Miriam after- 
ward with insuperable dread. We well remember one 
who, finding himself graphically set forth with the quite 
imaginary addition of a parasol over his head, and bows, 
with floating ends on his coat skirts, left school in dismay, 
and did not again attend. 

**Her oopy-book presented an appearance very unlike 
those of her school-mates. She followed no formally set 
c<^y, but wrote little poems which had struck her fimcy in 
reading, inter^rsed with an occasional verse of her own, 
the margins being adorned with heads and v^ous devices, 
something after the andait fashion, modemly revived, of 
embellidiing books. 

'4n the art of drawing ^ nevtr had a master^ the only 
instructioa she received being a few hints from a relative 
gifted with a.like talent The itinerant professors of punt- 
ing and kindred accomplishments who stopped at times, in 
ber native village, were incapable of improving such an en- 
dowment as hers. Their cheft-cPceuvret on velvet, their red 
and green birds, and extraordinary * flower-pieces' done by 
theorems, their impossible Scripture scenes, gave her infinite 
amusement. She should have studied with a true artist, 
but no such opportunity presented itself— a subjeet of deep 
regret to her in after years, as therein she believed the 
pr<^>er development of her powers could have been found.'* 

Such was the erratic training and chance development of 
rar&— indeed almost unprecedented — original talent; for 
what humorist has ever so detoly illustrated his own 
aketches of life and character. Ihe very expression of the 
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Widow's nose and the Elder's spectacles, are a promise to 
•the mirth-loving reader of good things at hand ; and we 
leave them with the assurance that the promise will more 
than be fulfilled. 

A.B.N. 
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TTE was a wonderM band to moralize, husband 
"^^ was, 'specially after be began to enjoy poor 
bealtb. He made an observation once wben be was 
in one of bis poor tarns, ibat I never sball forget tbe 
longest day I liva He says to me one winter evenin' 
as we was a settin' by the fire, I was a knittin' (I was 
always a wondeifhl great knitter) and be was a 
gmokin' (be was a master band to smoke, tboogb the 
doctor osed to tell bim be 'd be better off to let 
tobacker alone ; wben be was well, used to take bis 
pipe and smoke a spell after be 'd got tbe cbores done 
np, and wben be wa'n't well, osed to smoke the big* 
gest part o' tbe time). Well, be took bis pipe out of 
bis moutb and turned toward me, and I knowed some* 
tbing was comin', for he bad a pertikkeler way of 
lookin' round wben be was gwine to say any thing 
onoommon. WeU, be says to me, saysbe, ''Silly/' 
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(my name was Prissilly naterallj, but he ginerallj 
called me "Silly," cause 'twas handier, you know.) 
Well, he says to me, says he, " Silly," and he looked 
pretty soUem, I tell you, he had a soUem countenance 
naterally — and after he got to be deacon 'twas more 
so, but since he 'd lost his health he looked soUemer 
than ever, and certingly you wouldent wonder at it if 
you knowed how much he underwent He was 
troubled with a wonderful pain in his chest, and 
amazin' weakness in the spine of his back, besides the 
pleurissy in the side, and haying the ager a consider- 
able part of the time, and bein' broke of his rest 
o' nights 'cause he was so put to 't for breath when he 
laid down. Why its an onaccountable &ct that when 
that man died he hadent seen a wdl day in fifteen 
year, though when he was married and for five or six 
year afi»r I shouldent desire to see a ruggeder man 
than what he was. But the time I 'm speakin' of he'd 
been out o' health nigh upon ten year, and O dear 
sakes ! how he had altered since the first time I ever 
see him I That was to a quiltin' to Squire Smith's a 
spell afore Sally was married. I 'd no idee then that Sal 
Smith was a gwine to be married to Sam Pendergrass. 
Se 'd ben keepin' company with Mose Hewlitt, for 
better 'n a year, and every body said that was a settled 
thing, and lo and behold ! all of a sudding she up 
and took Sam Pendergrass. Well, that was the 
first time I ever see my husband, and if any body 'd 
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a told me then that I sfaoxQd ever many him, 
I should a said — tnit lawfol sakes I I most forgot, I 
was gwine to tell you what he said to me that eyenin', 
and when a body begins to tell a thing I believe in 
finishin' on 't some time or other. Some folks have a 
way of taUdn' round and round and round for ever- 
more, and never comin' to the pint Now there's 
Miss Jinkins, she that was Poll Bingham afore she was 
married, she is the tejusest individooal to tell a story 
that ever I see in all my bom days* But I was a 
gwine to tell you what husband said. He says to me 
says he, "Silly," says I, "What?" I dident say 
" What, Hezekier ?" for I dident like his name. The 
first time I ever heard it I near killed myself a laffin. 
" Hezekier Bedott," says I, " well, I would give up if 
I had sich a name/' but then you know I had no more 
idee o' marryin' the feller than you have this minnit 
o' marryin' the governor. I s'pose- you think it 's 
curus we should a named our oldest son Hezekier 
Well, we done it to please father and mother Bedott, 
it 's father Bedott's name, and he and mother Bedott 
both used to think that names had ought to' go down 
from gineration to gineration. But we always called 
him Kier, you know. Speakin' o' Kier, he is a bless- 
in', ain't he? and I ain't the only one that thinks so, 
I guess. Now don't you never tell nobody thdt I said 
BO, but between you and me I rather guess that if 
Kezier Winkle thinks she is a gwine to ketch Kier 
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Bedott ahe is a keUe ottt of her reokomn'. But I waa 
going to tell what htuband said. He aays to me, says 
he, " SiUy," I says, says I, " What?" If I dident say 
" what" when he said " Silly," he 'd a kept on saying 
"Silly," from time to eternity. He always did, be- 
cause, you know, he wanted me to pay pertikkeler 
attention, and I ginerally did; no woman was ever 
more attentive to her husband than what I was. 
Well, he says to me, says he, "Silly." Says I, 
" What?" though I 'd no idee what he was gwine to 
say, dident know but what 'twas somethiog about his 
sufferings, though he wa'n't apt to complain, but he 
frequently used to remark that he wouldent wish his 
worst enemy to suffer one minnit as he did all the 
time, but that can't be called grumblin' — ^think it can ? 
Why, I've seen him in sitivations when you 'da 
though^ no mortal coUld a helped grumblin', but he 
dident He and me went once in the dead o' winter 
in a one boss slay out to Boonville to see a sister o' 
hisen. You know the snow is amazin' deep in that 
section o' the kentry. Well, the boss got stuck in 
one o' them are fiambergasted snow-banks, and there 
we sot, enable to stir, and to cap all, while we was a 
sittin' there, husband was took with a dretful crick in 
his back. Now that was what I call a perdUckermerU^ 
don't you ? Most men would a swore, but husband 
dident He only said, says he, " Oonsam it" How 
did we get out, did you ask ? Why we might a been 
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ffitdn' there to this day fiir as /knoW| if there hadent 
a happened to come along a mess o' men in a doable 
team end ihey hjsted ns out But I was gwine to 
tell you that observation o' hisen. Says he to me, 
says be, " Silly,'^ (I could see by the light o' the fire, 
there dident happen to. be no candle bumin', if I don't 
disremember, thou^ my memory is sometimes rather 
foi^gitful, but I know we wa'n't apt to bum candles 
ezceptin' when we had company) I could see by tilie 
light of the fire that his mind was pacommon solemn- 
ized. Says he to me, says he, '' Silly." I says to 
him, says I^ '/What?" He says to loe, says h,% 
*^We'reaUjpoaPcr%itersr^ 



n. 

^\t V&iiBia ^55S][5 H^attt^. 

'Y"ES — he was one o' ihe best men tliat ever trod 
shoe-leather husband wad, though Miss Jinkins 
says (she 'twas Poll Bingham) she says, I never fonnd 
it out till after he died, but that's the consamdest lie 
that ever was told, though it's jest of a piece with 
every thing else she says about me. I guess if every 
body could see the poitiy I writ to his memory, no- 
body wouldent think I dident set store by,hinu 
Want to hear it? Well, 111 see if I can say it; it 
gineraUy affects me wonderfully, seems to harrer up 
my feelins ; but 1 11 try. Dident know I ever writ 
poetry? how you talkl used to make lots on 't; haint 
so much late years. I remember once when Parson 
Potter had a bee, I sent him an amazin' great cheese, 
and I writ a piece o' poitry and pasted on top on't 
It says: 

Taaoh him for to proolaim 

Salvation to the folks, 
No occasion give for any blame 

Nor wicked people's jokea. 

And SO it goes on, but I guess I won't stop to say the 
rest on't now, seein' there's seven and forty verses. 
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Parson Potter and liis wife was wonderfully pleased 
with it, nsed to sing it to the tone o' Haddem. But I 
was gwine to tell the one I made in relation to hns- 
band, it begins as follers : 

He never jawed in all his lift, 

He never waa onkind — 
And (tho' I aay it that waa hia wifb) 

Saoh men yon seldom find. 

(That 's as true as the Scripturs, I never knowed him 
to say a harsh word,) 

I never changed my aingle lot— 
I thought *t would be a ain — 

(though widder Jinkins says it 's because I never had 
a chance.) Now 't ain't for me to say whether I ever 
had a numerous number o' chances or not, but there 's 
them livin' that migkt tell if they was a mind to; 
why, this poitry was writ on account of being joked 
about Major Cood, three year after husband died. I 
guess the ginerality o' folks knows what was the 
nature o' Major Coon's feelins toward me, tho' his 
wife and Miss Jinkins does s&j I tried to ketch him. 
The £eu^ is, Miss Coon feels wonderAilly cut up 'cause 
she knows the Major took her '* Jack at a pinch" — 
seein' he couldent get such as he wanted, he took such 
as he could get — but I goes on to say — 

I never changed my single lot— 

I thought 'twould be a ain^ 
For I ihonght ao much o' Deacon Bedott 

I nenr got aivried agin. 
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If •ver ft luurty word he spoki 

His anger dideDt last, 
"But vaniehed like tobadcer ■noke 

Afore the wint'ry blast. 

And ainoe it was my lot to be 
The wiib of anoh a man^ 
tell the men that's after me 
To ketoh me if thej oan. 

If I was siok a tingle Jot 
He called the doctor in— 

That'sfi&ct — Choused to be scairt to death if anything 
ailed me, now only jest think — widder Jinldns told 
Sam Pendergrasses wife (she 'twas Sally Smith) that 
she guessed the deacon dident set no great store by 
me, or he wonldent a went off to conftence meetin* 
when I was down with the fever. The tmth k, they 
conldent git along without him no way. Parson Pot- 
ter seldom went to confrence meetin', and when he 
waVt there, who was ther, pray tell, that knowed 
enough to take the lead if husband dident do it? 
Deacon Kenipe hadent no gift, and Deacon Crosby 
hadent no inclination, and so it all come on to Deacon 
Bedot!r-:-and he was always ready and willin' to do 
his duty, you know; as long as he was able to stand 
on his legs he continued to go to oonfience meetin ; 
why, I Ve knowed that man to go when he oouldent 
scarcely crawl on account o' the pain in the spine of 
his back. He had a wonderful gift, and he wa'n't a 
man to keep his talents hid up in a napkin — so you 
see 'twas from a sense o' duty he went when I was 
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sick, whatoTBT Mm Jinkms may bbj to Uie contraiy. 
But where was I? — 

If I WIS Biok ft single Jot 

He called the doctor in— 
I sot so maoh store by Deacon Bedott 

I never got married i^in. 

A wondeiftd tender heart he had 

That &lt fbr all mankind— 
It made him ibd amazin^ bad 

To see the world so blind. 

WfaSakey and mm he tasted net- 
That 's BB troe as the Scripturs — ^but if jou 11 belieye 
it| Betsy, Ann Kenipe told my Melissy that Miss Jin- 
kins said one day to their honse how 't she 'd seen 
Deacon Bedott high, time and agin I did you ever t 
Well, I'm glad nobody don't pretend to mind any 
thing she says. I 'ye knowed Poll Bingham fix)m a 
gal, and she never knowed how to speak the tmth — 
besides she always had a pertikkeler spite against hus- 
band and me, and between ns tew, 1 11 tell you why 
if you won't mention it, for I make it a pint never to 
say noihin' to injui'e nobody. Well, she was a ravin- 
distracted after my husband herself, but it's a long 
story, I 'U tell you about it some other time, and then 
you 11 know why widder Jinkins is etamally runnin' 
me down. See — ^where had I got to? 0, 1 remem- 
ber now — 

Whiskejand ram he tasted not— 

He thought it was a sin — 
I thought so much o' Deacon Bedott 

I nerer got married «gin. 
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Bat now he ^t dead! the thought ii UQiii' 
My gfivf X cftn't oontrol— 

He never Icu » eaig.t- fihiUki 
Hk widder to oonsole. 

But that Wn't his fault — ^he was so out o' health for 
a number o' year afore he died, it ain't to be wondered 
at he dident lay up nothin'-^bowever it dident give 
him no great oneasinesa — ^he ue^er cared mueh for 
airthlyriehea, though Miss Peudergrasa says she heard 
Miss Jinkina say Deacon Eedolt was as tight as the 
skin on his back — begrudged folks their vittals when 
they came to his house I did you ever! why he waa 
the huU-souldest man I ever see in all my bom days- 
If I'd such a husband as Bill Jinkins was I'd hold 
my toogue about my neighbors' husbands. He was a 
dretful mean man, used to git drunk ^yerj day of his 
UHb — and he had an awful high temper — used to 
swear like all possestwhen he got mad^ — and I've 
heard my husband say — (and be Ava'u^t a man that 
ever Baid any thing that wa'n't true) — I Vo heard him 
say Bill Jinkins would cheat hia own father out of his 
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eye teeth if he had a chanco. Where was I? 01 
"Hifl widdfer to console" — ther aia*t but one more 
verse, 'tain^t a very lengthy poim. When Paxsou 
Potter read it^ he says to me, says he — " What did 
you stop so soon for?" — but Miss Jinkins told the 
Crosby's ^e thought I'd better a stopt afore I'd begun 
—flhe 'fl a purty critter to talk so, I must say. I 'd 
like to see eome poitry o* hern — ^I gueaa it woidd be 
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astonishin' stuff; andmor'n all that, she said there 
wa'n't a word o' truth in the hull on 't — said I never 
cared tuppence for the deacon. What an everlastin' 
lie 1 1 Why — when he died, I took it so hard I went 
deranged, and took on so for a speU they was a&aid 
they should have to send me to a Lunattio Arsenal 
But that's a painful subject, I won't dwell on't I 
conclude as follows : 

I 'H neyer change mj sixkgle lot— 

I think t would he a sin— 
The inoonsolahle widder o* Deaoon Bedott, 

Don't intend to get mairied agin. 

Excuse my cryin' — ^my feelins always oyercomes me 
so when I say that poitry — O-oo-o-o-o I 



IIL 

/^ YES I I Temember I promised to tell you dio 

' cause o' widder Jinkinses enniraosity to me — 
Melifisy, pass the bread — -well, you see, Deacon Bedott 
(he wa'n't deacon then though) he come — ^help yerself 
to butter, dew — he come to Wiggletown to teach the 
deastrict sohool He was origginatty from tbe Black 
Eiyer kentry. His Either waa a forehanded farmer, 
and he 'd give Hezckier a complete eddication — ^he 
took to lamin^ naterally* Is your tea agreeable? I 
B'pose ther wa'n't his equil for cypherin' no wher 
round. Well, Squire Smith he was out in them parts, 
and he got acquainted with Hezekier, and he see that 
he was an oncommon capable young man, and so be 
condPiSed him to come to Wiggletown and teach schooL 
Kier, pass the cheeze to Mies Higgins, Don't never 
eat cheeze I dew tell 1 well, hu^nd couldent eat cheeza 
without impunity durin' the last yeais of his lif^— 
used to say that it lay like a stun on hia stomick ; as 
sure as he eat a piece o' cheeze for his supper, he 4 
lay awake groanin* all night, if he dident take aome 
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kind of an antigote to penrent it Bnt I was gwine 
to tell — 'Well, the day after lie come to our plaoe^ 
Squire Smith's folks had a quiltin' — ^I was there — 
H wa'n't long afore Sallj was married (she 'tis Sam 
Pendergrasses wife) — she was a makin' her qoilts— 
thongli 'twas ginerallj thought she was engaged to 
Mose Hewlett and as to that matter, it's my opinion 
she might better a had him than the one slie did have. 
I never thought Sam Pendei^rass was much — ^none 
o' the Pendergrasses ain't no great shakes^ though 
he 's good enough for Sal Smith. Melissy, why dont 
you sarve out the sass? That sass ain't fust-rato— 
you aee, while 'twas a dewin' Loviney Skinny, she 
come in with that are subscription paper j to gtt up a 
■ocietyfi>r '^ the unirarsal diffusion of eleyation among 
the colored poperlation," and while I was lookin' at it 
to see who 'd signed and how mucb they gi'n, the sass 
got overdid. But I was gwine to tell about that 
quUtin'. Ther was a number o' young folks ther^-^ 
see — ikere was Prissilly Poole (that 's me), Poll Bing* 
ham (Bill Jinkinses widder), Huddy Hewlit (she 
married Kat Famtash and both on 'em died to the 
westard a number o' years ago), and Sally Smith 
(Sam Pendergrasses wife), and the Peabodys (Jeru* 
shy married Shadrack Dany— but Betsey ain't mar- 
ried yet, though I s'pose if ever any body tried 
jgdthfolly to git a husband Bets' Peabody has), and 
Kab Hinksten (she 'tis Major Ooon's wife now), 
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thoogh then she wa'n't noihin' bat a milliner's ap* 
printice. I remember, I wondered at the Smiths for 
invitin' her, but they never was pertikkder wbo they 
went with, and she always had a wonderful way o' 
crowdin' in* See— you heerd, dident you, how 't she 
said I tried to ketch the Major, but he lookt ruther 
higher 'n to marry widd^ Bedott? He must a lookt 
consam-ed high when he took Nab Hinksten I She 'a 
a purty critter to be a tryin' to disperse my character, 
I dew say I Til let her know 't Deacon Bedott's 
widder ain't a gwine to be put down by the-like o' her. 
What was she, pray tell, in her young days ? I make 
it a pint never to say nothin' against nobody — but 
^truth ain't no slander, think it is? and all creation 
knows shewa'n't nobody. Why her father was a 
poor drunken shack away down in Bottletown, and 
her mother took in washin', and Nab Hinksten herself 
worked out for a half a dollar a week, till Miss Potter 
was down there one time a visitin' Parson Potter's re- 
lations, and she took pity on her and fetched her up 
to Wiggletown to live with her; but after a spell she 
got above dewin' housework and went into Miss Dick- 
erson's milliner shop, and there she stayed till Zeb 
Hawkins married her, and after he died o' delirreum 
trimmins, she sot tew to ketch somebody else, and at 
last she draVd in Major Coon — ^he 'd been disappinted 
Ct ain't for me to say who disappinted him) and so 
he dident care much who he married : and now she 's 
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Mks J/ajor Coon 1 0, deary me, it 's enough to make 
a body sick to see the aiis she puts on. Did you see 
her come nippin' into meetin' last Sabber day with 
that are great long ostridge feather in her bunnit, and 
a shawl as big as a bed kiver? But I could put up 
with her if she wouldent slander her betters. She 
and Miss Jinkins is wonderful intimit now, though I 
remember when Poll Bin^am hild her head high 
enough above Nab Hinksten, at that quiltin' she 
dident scarcely speak to her. Is your cup out? Take 
some more bread — not no more? why you don't eat 
nothing — ^I 'm afeard you won't make out a supper — 
well dew take a piece o' the sweetcake — ^I ain't sure 
about it bein' good, Melissy made it and she 's apt to 
git in a leetle tew much molasses — ^butthem nutoakes 
/ hnou) is good, for I made 'em myself and I dew 
think I make nutcakes aho/ui as good as any body 
else. Eer's a wonderful fevoryte o' nutcakes, ain't 
you Kier? but his feiher couldent eat 'em at all for 
a number o' year afore he died—- they were tew rich 
fior his stcmiick— jest as sure as he eat a nutcake he 
used to have a sick spell afterward. But I was a 
gwine to tell how Poll Bingham come to take such a 
spite against me— well, the beginnin' on 't commenced 
at that are quiltin'. In the evenin' you see the young 
men come. There was Hezekier Bedott^— Zeb Haw- 
Uns (he twas Miss Coon's ftist husband, he got to be 
a worthless critter afore he died), and Shubal Green 
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(hb mm a wcmderftil good flinger, had an amanii? 
powerftdyoicei used to sing in meetin' and ni^ about 
laiae ttio raff o' the meetin'-hotifle off), and Zophar 
Slooum — he was stodyin' to be a doctor, he was a 
smart young man bat dretfol humbly: he used to 
write die pottry for the ^'Wiggleton Banner." Ha 
got dietfully in love with a young woman once^ and 
she dident recipperate his feelins — 'tain't fiar me to 
tell who the young woman was, I dont approve o' 
tellin' such things — well, he got into such aiakin' on 
aoooont o' her coldness, that at last hewiit her aletteor 
t^in' of her how't he couldentstansuoh undifGsrenee 
no longer, and if she oontinood to use him so, he waa 
datennined to commit self-suiside — at the end o' the 
tetter, he put in a -varse o' poitiy- 



Oy'tis AdretfblthSngtoba 
In ladi distreM And ndsoree I 
I'm enj moft A natticid Ibol 
AU on aooonnt o' Billy Poole I 

Herel I've let on who 'twas — ^haint I? but he 
altered his mmd about killin' himself and was married 
al)OUt three monlhs after to Sophier Jones. Take 
anoUiMr nut-cake— dew. Why, what a small eater 
you bel I'm afeared Ihe vittals don't suit you. 
Well, less see who else was there. O, Tim Qiane. 
He was a wonderM m^ feller— dident scarcely 
know enough to go in when it rained, though he waa 
pur^abarp at maldn' money. He married Tryphenj 
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Eieidpe, Deaccm Kempe*^ si8tei^-4he7 went to the 
W6Btardy wad Fve heered they'd got to be qtdte nob. 
I guess it must be owin' to Miss Crane's sciapin' 
and saTin', for she was the stingiest of all created 
critters. What did you say, Kier? Jim Crane 
comin' bade here to live ? Well, 't won't be no great 

addition to Wiggletown, for they ain't ^Whatl 

EiOT Bedott? Miss Crane deadl Land o'libertyl 
what an awful thingi Dear me I I dew feel amazin' 
sorry for Mr. Qranet how (Hifortinatel to lose his 
wife I such a nice woman as she was^ tew I What did 
you say, Melissy Bedott I How 't I jest called Miss 
Crane a stingy critt^? you must a misunderstood me 
apurpose 1 I said she was an x>ncommon equincmiical 
woman. I always thought a master sight of Miss 
Cnme, though I must say she wa'n't quite good 
enough for such a man as Timothy Crane. He 's an 
ttnazin' fine man« I said he dident know nothing? 
Kier Bedott, how you dew misunderstand. I meant 
that be was a wonderful unoffensive man, well-dis- 
pesed toward every body. Well, I'm glad Mr. 
Cb»ne 's a comin' back here ; should think H would be 
mdancholy to stay there after buryin' his pardnex. 
His poor motherless darters, tew I I fed for ^Aem. It's 
a dretiul Ihing for galls to be left without a mother I 
Melissy, what be you winkin' to Elier for ? Don't you 
know it 's very unproper to wink? Kier, did Deaora 
Eeoipe say what complaint Miss Onaxe died of ? ' The 
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eperdemiol how you talkl that's a toirible difleaflei 
I lemember it prevailed in our place when I was qnite 
young — a number o' individuals died on't I don't 
wonder Mr.' Oran^ wants to git away firom the west- 
ard, it must be very onpleasant to stay to a place 
where his companion was tore away firom him by such 
an aggravatin' complaint as the eperdemia Won't 
you be helped to nothing more? — O, sure enough — ^I 
was goin' to tell how Poll Bingham came to be such 
an inimy o' mine — ^now I shouldn't wonder if she 
should set tew and try tew ketch Mr. Crane when he 
comes back, should you 7 I 'U bet forty great apples 
shell dew it, she's been ravin' distracted to git married 
ever since she was a widder, but I ruther guess Timo- 
thy Crane ain't a man to be took in by such a great 
&t, humbly, slandeiin' old butter tub. She 's as gray 
as a rat, tew, that are hair o' hem's £Jse. I'm gray 
tew. I guess you haint told no news now, Melissy 
Bedott I know I'm ruther grzj^ but it's owin' to 
sickness and trouble. Ihadn't a grayhair inmy head 
when yer par died. I ain't as old as widder Jinkins, 
by a number o' year. I think 't would be a good 
idear for some fiiendly person to warn Mr. Crane 
aginst Poll Jinkins as soon as he gits here, don't you? 
I dew feel for Mr. Crane. Eaer, I wish you 'd invite 
him to step in when you see him, I want to convarse 
with him, I feel to sympathize with him in his afiUc- 
tive diq)en8ation. I know what 'tis to lose a pardner. 
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TT7ALK in I Why Mr. Crane how dew you dew? 
I'm despot glad to see you — amazin' glad. 
Eaer told me you 'd arriv' several days ago, and I Ve 
been suspectin' you in every day sence. Take a cheer 
and set down — dew — ^Why Mr. Crane, you hold yer 
own wonderfully, don't grow old a speck as I see. 
Think I've altered much? Don't, hay? Well, Mr. 
Crane, we've both on us had trouble enough to make 
us look old. Excuse my cryin', Mr. Cnme. I've 
ben dretfully exercised ever sence I heerd o' your 
affliction. 01 Mr. Crane I what poor short-sighted 
critters we be ! can't calkilate with any degree o' sar- 
tinty what 's a gwine to happen. Parson Potter used 
to say 'twas well we didn't know the ftitur, cause 
'twould have an attendency to onfit us for dewin' our 
i.duty; and so 'twould — if you and I'd a knowed 
when you weht away fifteen year ago, what we 'd got 
to undergo, 't would a nigh about killed us, would n't 
it? 01 Mr. Crane I Mr. Cranel Creation has dealt 
purty hard with us senoe we partedl Then, you had 
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a wife— an tmoommon likelj woman she was tew-^ 
and I was blest with one o' tlie best o' men for a 
bnsband — ^now, I'm a widder, and you're a wid- 
dyiver. Bat our loss is tbeir gain — at least I 'm sartin 
my loss is Deaoon Bedott's gain« O I Mr. Crane, bow 
that man did sofSbv for a number o' year afore bedied; 
but be was the resignedest critter I ever did see — 
never grumbled a grain. Parson Potter used to say 
'twas to eddification to come to see him, and hear him 
convarse. He felt wonderfiil bad about your bein' 
gone to the westard, Mr. Crane. He used to frequent- 
ly remark, that he'd giv more to see Mr. Crane than 
ary indiyiddyival he knowed on. He sot a great deal 
by you — and so did I by Miss Crane. We both on 
us felt as if we couldn't be reconciled to your livin' 
away off there— at seemed as if we couldn't have it so 
no way. It's a dretful pity you went there, Mr. 
Crane. Mabby if you had n't a went, yer pardner 
wouldn't a died — but what's did can't be ondid, it's 
all for the best I was turribly evercome when 1 
heerd o' her death — ^£dnted away, and 'twas quite a 
spell afore I come tew. That's a bad dymit, Mr. 
Crane — it miut be a bad dymit, or the eperdemic, and 
fever ager would n't prevail so there. A few year afi>r 
husband died, he had quite a notion to go to the west- 
ard. He heerd how well you was a dewin' — and then 
there was Samson Bedott, his cousin (he married Hep- 
ay Oiffiyrd, you know), A< went aom^ where to the west- 
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aid— «ad after he'd ben liiere a speU, he wiit my Iras* 
band a letter, nrgin' of faim to come ont&ere, be said 
lobe sore the djmit waa rather tryin' at fhst — ^but then 
after you'd got used to 't, you'd be ruggeder 'n ever 
you waa afore— and it was audi a wonderM k^itiy 
finr agiioultifer to grow— aaid 't wa'n't nigh so mount- 
aaioua as the eastard — ihe yomandeiy didn't haye to 
labor no wher nigh so hard as what Ihey did her^-« 
just plant your perduoe and that was the eend on't — 
'twould take care of itself till 'twas time to git it in. 
Well, husband was quite fierce to go— and if it hadn't 
a ben far me, he would a went, but I wouldn't hear 
to 't at alL I says to him, says I, *^ 'T wont dew for 
you to go there, no how — Samson, himself owns it's 
a tryin' dymit — and if it's tryin' for well hearty folkSi 
how do you 'q)oee yau^d stan' it? you enjoy poor 
enough health here, and if you was to go there you 'd 
enjoy woes yet, what's agrioultifer compared to 
health ?" I was a great deal more consamed for hus- 
band than what I was for myself, Mr. Crane — ^be sure 
it's a woman's duty to feel so, but seems to me I felt 
it oncommonly. And no wonder, for my husband 
waa a tresbur. 01 Mr. Crane, when I lost him I lost 
dU. And that's what makes me feel to sympathize 
with you as I dew, Mr. Crane. Our sittywations are 
so much alike. I 'spose you fed as if your loss 
could n't never be made up to you, don't you ? That 's 
jest how I fdt Now there's Major Coon, and Mr. 
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Giffoidy and Squire Peioe, and Gappen Oanoot^ and 
old tmcle Dawson (he 'a old but he's quite rich), why, 
nary one o' them wouldn't a filled Deacon Bedott'a 
place to me. 'T ain't for me to say they 'ye all wanted 
me — ahem — but s'posen they should, you know. 
Whenever my fiiends begin to talk to me about 
changin' my condition, I always tell 'em it 's a resh — 
and so 'tis Mr. Crane — it 's a turrible resk to take a 
second pardner — ^without its an individdyiyal you 
know 'd when you was young — thai makes a difference 
— ^'t ain't so resky then. But after all, Mr. Crane — ^it 's 
a try in' thing to be without a companion — ain't it? 
And then there 's the responsibiUtude and bringing 
up the children — ^widders complains most o' that 
But there 's a wonderful difiEerence in folks about that^ 
Now 't wa'n't no great chore for me to bring up my 
children. Parson Potter's wife firaquently used to 
say (she had quite a large family, you know), she used 
to say to me, "Miss Bedott I'd giv eny, most eny 
thing if I had such a faculty for managin' children 
as you 've got, and for dewin' as well by 'em as what 
you do." Ther is an amazin' diffiarence in wimmin — 
now ther 's the widder Jinkins — she 'twas Poll Bing- 
ham — see — ^you knowd Poll Bingham when she was 
a gal, didn't you? Very nice gal did you saylll 
Why Mr. Crane, how forgetfiil your memory is I But 
I don't know as she was so much woss than some other 
gals I 've knowd. A body can't tell what sort of a 
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woman a gal wiU make afore she's mairied — they 
don't always show out, you know. But I make it a 
pint never to say nothing against nobody — and I am 
snre I don't wish Miss Jinkins no harm — ^for all she 's 
did so mnch to injure me. I was only gwine to speak 
o' her way o' bringin' up her children. 'Tis astonish- 
in' how that critter has managed with them young 
onesl She's the miserablest hand I ever did see in 
all my bom days. Why them little plagues was in 
the streets £rom mornin' till night — ^Bill and Sam a 
awearin' and throwin' stons — ^and Alviry a racin' and 
Tompin' and botherin' the neighbors. They've got 
bi^er now and ain't quite so troublesome, though 
they 're bad enough yet — ^but that ain't to be wondered 
at — ^for Miss Jinkins has so much gaddin' to dew she 
hain't no time to tend to her &mily. But if that was 
all ther was against her 't would n't be so bad. How- 
ever — ^I don't want to talk about her — ^truth ain't to 
be spoken at all times you know — ^but I vnU say I 
should pity any decent man that got her for a wife — 
'specially if he had children. Speakin' o' children — 
you must feel Miss Crane's loss dretfolly in takin' care 
o' youm. It 's an awM task for a man to manage 
gals, Mr. Crane — ^and you've got four on 'em — 
Mirandy and Seliny is purty well growd up— but then 
them tew little ones — see — ^what's ther names? O, 
yes— liddy and Sary Ann. What purty little critters 
they be thought I noticed them in meetin' a Sabber- 
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day — Mr. Granel when I looked at ihem poor little 
darlin's — a settin' there all in monmin' — and thought 
about their motherless aittTwation — ^I felt as if I 
should a bust right out a cryin' I I had to hold mj 
handkerchief afore my &ce. O Mr. Qrane I I dew 
feel for them children I It 's so onfortinate to be left 
without a mother I— jest at their age tew— rwhen they 
have so much Tiyacitude and animosity, and need a 
mother's oare for to train 'em rightly. O Mr. Oane I 
it 's turriblel turrible! What would Melissy a did if 
it had a ben me that died instid of her par? She 
wa'n't but ten year old, just about the age o' them 
little cherubims o' youm. My husband was an on- 
common gifted man — and a wonderftd kind &ther — 
but he wouldn't a did by Melissy as I have — ^he 
would n't a knowed how to expend her mind and de- 
yilup her understandin' as I have — but I 'ye got a 
natteral tack. Melissy 's a credit to me, Mr. Orane — 
tho' it's me that says so, she's eny most as good a 
housekeeper as what I be, but 't ain't for me to boast 
— I've been inde&tegable in train' of her. I 'm sorry 
she hain't to hum to-night — she and Eaer's gone to 
singin' schooL Yes — it's an onfortinate thing foi 
gals to be left without a mother. It was dretfbl Miss 
Crane's bein' took away — so sudding tew — ^I feel so 
distrest about your moloncoUy sittywation I can't 
scarcely sleep o' nights. I've jest begun a piece o 
poitry describin' you feelins. Ill read you what I've 
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got writ if you're a mind to hear it, iho* it ain't only 
jest begun. I call it — 

XB. cbakb's lamektations on thb pbath of his 

COMPANION. 



Trypheny Crane ! Trypheny Crane ! 

And BhanH we never meet no more t 
Hy bnzzom heaves with tnrrible pain 

While I thy ontimely loes deplore. 

I used to fraqnenUy grmnble at my fitte 
And ha afeerd I was a gwine to suffer sorrer^ 

But since yon died my trouble is so great 
I hain^t got no oooaaion for to borrer. 

The birds is singin' in the trees, 
The flowen is blowin* on the plain, 

But they hain^t got no power to plesae 
Without my dear Tiypheny Crane. 

I c&nH submit to 't though I must, 

It is a dretftU blow, 
Hy heart is ready for to bust— 

I shall give up I know. 

And though ondoubtedly my loss 

Is my dear pardner's gain, 
I can't be reconciled, because 

I 've lost Trypheny Crane. 



When I git all writ TU giv it to you if you want 
it I calkOate to have it considerable longer— I al- 
ways aim to have my poitns long enough to pay folks 
for the trouble o' readin of 'em. Whatl must you 
go ? Well dew come in agin — come often — ^F ve been 
quite gratified hearin of you talk — you've been away 
80 long. Now dew be neighborly— and dew tell Mi- 
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randy and Seliny to come and see Melissy — and lid* 
dy and Sary Ann— dew let them come over. Tm 
very fond o' children — ^veiy indeed — and I feel so 
much for them are tew dear little motherless mttera. 
Well— good night, Mr. Qranel 






i^OOD evenin', Betsy— (Mr. Crane's "help,'')— la 
^^^ Mr. Crane to hum ? Is he in the kitchen ? m 
the settin' room, hey? Ain't very well? why how 
you talk I Well, I want to see him a mianit, but I 
gueas ni jest step in the kitchin fust and dry my feet, 
I 'd DO idee 'twas so sloppy or I *d a wore my over- 
shoes — seems to me you 're got yer kitchen heated up 
wonderiut hot — 0, stewin yer punkiD, hey ? I Vo 
been makiii some pies to-day, tew. You must have a 
purty hard time here, Betsy, Mn Crane 's a fine man, 
a verif fine man—a very fine man, indeed — but 'tain't 
as if he had a wife — now every thing comes on his 
fitlpj you see — the gals is nice gals — -amazin* nice gals 
but they hain't no experience — ^nevcr had no care you 
know — and 'tain't natnd to s'pose they could take 
light hold and dew^ m soon as ther mar died. But it 
sems ruther hard to see ao much come onto a young 
gal like you. On your account I wish Mr. Crane had 
a wife J 't would be so much easier for you — ^that is if 
he got a good experienced woman o' biziness — that 
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had bmng tip a fiunilj of her own— don't jou think 
8o ? — ^Wdl, my feet's got purty well dry— I goeas m 
step into the aettin' room and see Mr. Crane — Tve got 
an arrant tew him. How d' you dew, Mr. Crane? 
Pm dretfol sorry to hear you ain't well, Iwa'n't a 
eomin' in — but Betsy said you was undisposed— rond I 
was unwillin' to make you egspoae yerself by oomin' 
to the door — so I thought I 'd jest step in where you was 
— hope I dont intrude — ^I jest run OTer to fetch that 
are poitry Tve ben writen for you — ^I would a gin it 
toyer darters — ^theycalledin for IfelisBy to goto sing- 
in' school— but I was afeard they'd lose it afbre they 
got hum — young gals is kerless, you know. Here 
'tis — ^'tain't so long as I meant to have, arter all— only 
nine and forty yarses — but I 'ye had company — svfeer 
Magwire (she 'twas Melisay Pools, you know — my 
youngest sister, the one my Melissy was named artei) 
she^i ben to see me, and stayed a week, and when a 
body has company it kind o^ flnstiates a body's idees, 
you know. And then, tew, sister Magwire don't take 
no interest in no such thing. She's a yeiyeleyer wo- 
man, Melissy is, but she ain't a bit like me— hain't no 
genyu»— no more hain't sistOT Hamnton — whyihej 
don't nary one on 'em take no more sense o' poitijr 
than that are stoye. If I had a let on to sister Mag- 
wire what I was a writin'. she 'd a tried to stc^ me— 
had to work at it o' nights arter she 'd went to bed — 
and that's Ac reason why I hain't finished itafinew 
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Sister Magwiie's a amart woman, tew in her way-^}rai% 
it 's a different kind o' smart fix)m mine. I think Iier 
bein' married to sacb. a man has exarted an onfay- 
oiable attendency on her. Mr. Magwire 's a stiddj, 
well-meanin' man — and has got along amazin' pros- 
perons in the world — ^but he has dretfol corns notions. 
Why, when I writ that aflfectin' allegory to the memo- 
ry o' my hnsband, as true as I live, Mr. Crane, broth- 
er Magwire laffed about it right to my fiu3el — said 
Hwas enough to make the deacon groan' under ground 
— did you ever 1 I felt dretful hurt about it, but I 
never laid it up agin him, 'cause I know'd he dident 
know no better. But I dew feel wonderful oonsamed 
about yer health, Mr. Crane. What seems to be the 
matter with you 7 Pain in yer chist I 01 that's tor* 
rible I — ^it always scares me to death to hear of any 
body's havin' a pain in iher chist. Why that very 
thing was the b^innin' o' my husband's sickness, that 
finally terminated in his expiration. It ought to be 
tended tew right o^ Mr. Crane, right oi£ When 
htfflband fust had it, 'twant very bad, and he dident 
pay no tention to 'tr-next time 'twas rother woes, and 
I wanted him to send for the doctor, but he wouldent 
—he was always amazinly opposed to physicianeis. 
WeU, the next time he was attacked 'twas dretful bad 
—-he had to lay by — still all I could dew I couldent 
oonduce him to have a doctor. Well it went on so 

fiv three days. I done all I could for ham, b»l il 

8 
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dident do a smite o' good — ^he kept a gittin* wobs and 
woflfl, and the third day he was so distrest it did seem as 
if every breath he draw'd would be the death on him. 
Jest then old mother Pike come in — she was quite a 
doctor, you know — and she said he must take skoke 
berries and rum right off— ther wa'n't nothin' like it 
for pain in the chist — she always kep it in the house 
^ — so she goes right hum and fetches over a bottle on't 
and gin husband a wine glass full. She said he must 
begin with a purty stiff dose, 'cause he 'd let it run on 
80 long — arterward a gret spunfol night and momin' 
would be enough. Well, 'tis astonishin' how soon 
my husband experienced relief. Arter that he always 
took it as long as he lived, and I dew believe it allivated 
his sufferings wonderfully — ^yes — ^I hain't a doubt but 
what if he 'd a took it afore his disorder was seated, tiiat 
man 'd a been alive and well to this day. But what 's 
did can't be ondid — ^it 's no use cryin' for spilt milk. 
Now, Mr. Crane, I dew beseech you, as a fnend, to 
take skoke berries and rum afore it 's tew late. Tem- 
perance man, hey? So be I, tew; and you don't 
s'pose, dew you, Mr. Crane, that I 'd advise you to take 
any thing that would intosticate you ? I 'd die afore 
I 'd dew it I think tew much o' my repertation and 
youm tew, to do such a thing. But it is the hara:ile83- 
est stuff a body can take. You see the skoke berries 
counterects the alkyhall in the rum, and annyliates 
all its intosiicatin' qualities. We jest put the mm on 
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to make it keep. You know ekoke berries can't be 
got in the winter time, so if you want to presarve 
'em for winters, you Ve got to put some sort o' sperits 
tew 'em so 's they won't spyle. So don't you be none 
afeard to take it^ Mr. Crane. I'll send you some 
when I go hum — ^I always keeps it on hand-^and 
you be faithful and take a great spunful night and 
momin' — and if you ain't the better for 't afore long — 
then I 'm out o' my calkilation — that 's all. You must 
feel yer loss oncommonly when you ain't well, Mr. 
Crane. If ever a departed companion 's missed — 
seems to me it must be when the afflicted surviver's 
sick — 'specially if its a widitver that's lost his wife. 
How awful lonesome you must be here alone, when 
the children 's in bed and the gals has gun off— as I 
s'pose they fraquently dew when evenin' comes— and I 
don't blame them for 't as I know on — ^its natural for 
young folks to like to go. How dretjul lonesome you 
mtist be. Now eome men wouldent mind it so much 
— ^they 'd go abroad and divart ther minds — but you 
ain't a man to go to tayems and shops and such like 
places to begwile the time — you We a man that 's above 
such things, Mr. Crane — and that 's what makes it so 
aggrevative for you to be without a pardner. I went 
into the kitchen to dry my feet as I came in — and 0, 
Mr. Crane I I never did experience such moloncolly 
sensations in my life as I did when I see how things 
went on there— 'twas plain to be seen ther want no 
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head in the kitclienary department — and wlien HaiaH 
weir managed (here — ^I tell you wliat, Mr. Crane — 
't won't be long afore it '11 be out o' kilter ereiy^ where. 
Now Betsey Pringle's a clever enough gel fur as I 
know — ^but she's young and onstiddy, and waotB 
lookin' tew every minnit. She lived to Sam Pender- 
grasses a spell — and Miss Pendergrass told me howt 
Betsey could dew — but she wanted somebody to her 
heels t' overlook her all the time — she was sudia 
kerless critter — said she couldent git along with hear 
no way. Now if Sam Pendergrasses wife couldent 
Bta^' it with Betsey, it 's a mystery to me how tew 
yotng gals like youm isagwine to git along with her. 
They hain't never had no care, and 't ain't to be suspect- 
ed they idiould know how to manage — ^'t would be 
cruel to require it on 'em. It needs an experienced 
woman — and one that takes an irUerest in things|,.to 
keep house right. Ther was one thing hurt my feel- 
ins amazinly when I was in the kitchen — ^Betsey was 
a stewin' punldns for pies — ^I knowd in a minnit by 
the smell, that the critter was a bumin on't up. I 
dident say nothin — thought mabby she 'd be put out 
if I did, cause I ain't mistress here — but I couldent 
scercely hold in. I '11 be bound, Mr. Crane, you won't 
have a punkin pie fit t' eat all winter long — ^and it 
makes me feel bad to think on 't — ^for I make gret ac- 
count o' punkins in winter time— don't you ? Speak- 
in o' punkins reminds me of a trick Miss Jinkins 
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Bsrved me onoe (she 't was Poll Bingham)— I never see 
a punkin without thinkin' on 't — and its tew good to 
keep— though I don't want to say nothin' to injure 
Miss Jinkins, 'T was tew year ago this fidl — some- 
how or other our punkins dident dew well that year. 
Kier said he dident know whether the seed was poor, 
or what 'twas — ^any how, our punkins dident come to 
nothin' at all — had to make all my punkin pies out o' 
squashes — ^and ihetn ain't no wher nigh as good as pun- 
kins. Well, one day I see Sam and Bill Jinkins go 
by with a load o' punkins — so I says to Mellissy, says 
I, '* I mean to jest run oyer and see if Miss Jinkins 
won't let me have one o' her punkins^" — ^the sight on 
'em &irly makes my mouth water. So I throws on 
my riiawl and goes oyer-^though I very seldom axed 
any fevors o' her — ^notwithstandin' she was etarnally 
borrerin' o' me — ^why ther want scarcely a day past 
but what she sent to borrer somethin or other — ^a loaf 
o' bread— or a drawin' o' tea — or a little molasses or a 
little sugar, or what not — and what 's more — she wa'n't 
wonderful pertickler about payin' — ^and it 's a soUem 
&ct — ^the times that critter has had my bake pans and 
my flats and my wash board, ain't to be numbered. I 
make it a pint never to borrer when I can help it 
Ther m timss to be sure — ^when the best o' housekeep- 
ers is put to 't and obleged to ax favors o' ther nabors 
— but as for borrerin' every day — ^week in and week 
out, as ihe widder Jinkins does — ther ain't no need 
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on t — but she can't stay to hum long enongli to "keep 
things in any kind o' decent order. But I was gwine 
to tell how she sarved me about the punkin. Well — 
I goes over — and I says, says I, " Miss Jinkins, I see 
you 're a gittin' in yer punkins — and I want to know 
whether or no you can't spare me one— oum's £etiled, 
you know.'' " Well," says she, " we hain't got more 
'n enough for our own use — but seein' it's you, I guess I 
wiU let you have one." So she went and fetched in 
one— quite a small one 't was. " What 's the price on 't 
says I (I dident s'pose she 'd tak any thing, for I 'd gin 
her a mess o' turnips a few days afore — but I thought 
rd offer to pay). " What 's the price on 't ?" says L 
" O nothin' at all," says she. " Lawful sakes I" says I, 
" you don't s'pose I want to J^ it, dew you ? I meant 
to pay the money down." *' You 'd look well,'' says 
she, " a payin' for 't— don't you s'pose I can afford to 
giv away a punkin? — purty story if I can't 1" 
" Well," says I, '* thank you a thousand times — ^you 
must come in to-morrer arter I git my pies made and 
help eat some." " Well, mabby I will," says she — so 
I takes my ptmkin and goes hum mighty pleased. 
Well, next day Melissy and me we cut up the punkin 
— ^*twas dretful small and wonderful thin — and when 
I come to stew it — my gracious 1 how it did stew 
away ! The &ct is 'twas a miserable poor punkin — 
good punkins don't stew down to nothin' so. Milessy 
she lookt into the pot and says she to me, says she. 
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^'GhranTther grieyousl why mar Fm afeard this ere 
punkiii's gwine to exasperate intirely, so ther won't be 
ntm left on't." Well sure enough — arter 'twas sifted 
— ^as true as the world, Mr. Crane — ther want more'n 
a pint oo't. ** Why, mar/' Milessy, says she — *^ 't wont 
make more 'n one good sized pie " " Never you fear," 
says I — " I '11 het forty grct apples I '11 git three pies 
out on 't aoy way." Some folks, you know, puts 
eggs in punkin pies, but accordin' to my way o' think- 
iUj taiia't no addition. When T hav^e plenty o' punkin 
I never u£e 'em — but Miss Jiokinsea punkin turned 
out so small, I see I shouldent have nun to speak on 
without I put in eggs; so I takes my punkin and I 
stiia in my molasses, and my milk, and my eggs, and 
my spices^ and I fills three of my biggest pie-pans. 
** There," says I to MeUssy, " did n't I say Vd make 
three pies, and hain^t I did it?" "Yes," says she, 
*'bat they^rc purty much all ingrejicnces, and precious 
litlle punkin." Wei), we got 'em in the oven, and 
jest as I was gwine to put in the last one, somebody 
knockt at the door. Mehssy was a handiu' on 't to me^ 
end she was ruther startled, you know, when she 
heerd the knock, and she jerked away quite sudding, 
and epilt about half the pie out, I wiped it up as 
quick as I could, and Melissy she opened the door, 
and lo and behold I who ghould come in but the wid- 
der Jinkins I Arter she 'd sot a spell she says, says 
she, " Well> M if^ Badott, how did you make out with 
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ywpieflr "0,verywell,''«iyEL «rdjartgot*« 
Itt &d o^Tdn when you come in." I thonglit, seen/ she 
^ me the pnnldn/I wonldent say nothin' about its 
bein' mich a miserablo one. Mostent find &nlt in a 
gift bosses mouth, you know. Well, when my pies 
was done I takes 'em and sets 'em on the table.—- 
•* Them looks nice," says the widdcr, says she. " They 
h$ nice," says I. I knowed iiiey was nice, for they 
had erery thing in 'em to make 'em nice. So I took 
tibe tiiin one that Melissy i^ilt over, and sot it in the 
butCry winder to cool, so 'sto give IiCss Jinldns apiece. 
I took ffiai cause I knowd 't would cool aooner'n t^ 
others on account of its bein' thinner. Well, when 
my pie was cool, I fetcht it out and sot it afore Miss 
Jinkins, and I gin her a knife and a fork, and says I, 
** Now help yerself, Miss Jinkins," and I teU you, the 
way she helpt herself was a caution. Melissy lookt 
as if she was ready to burst out laffln ; I was raly 
afeard she would. Arter she 'd put in about half the 
pie, she laid down her knife and fork, and says she, 
"This ere pie ain't cool enough yet accordin' to my 
way of thinkin' — I never did fiancy warm punkin pies," 
So she riz up to go. " O don't go, Miss Jinkins," says 
I, " dew wait a spell and m set it out door — it 11 cool 
there in a few minnits — you gin me the punkin and I 
want you should have yer share o' the pie." " Mercy 
on us f" says she, " I hope you don't spose I consider 
a punkin such a mi^ty gret gift — ^I was very glad ot 
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a chance t' oble^e you — but it 's time I was bum — I 
pbess I won't mind about eaten any moi^ o' that there 
pie — ^I never did fancy thin pimkin pies — these ere tew 'ff 
he as mvjch as I vxinV^ And jest as true as I live 
and breathe, the critter actilly took them tew pies and 
sot 'em crossways — one a top o' tother and marched 
off with 'em t When she got to the door she turned 
round, and says she — " Now Miss Bedott^ whenever 
you want any little &vor, such as a punkin or any 
thing else Tve got that you hain't got — don't scruple 
to ask for 't — ^it always affords me the greatest gratifica- 
tion to dew a nabor a kindness." Arter she 'd gone, I 
lookt at Melis^ and Melissy lookt at me in a perfect 
state o' dumfoundermenti we was so bethunderstruck, 
'twas as much as five minnits Iguess afore ary one of 
us spoke a word. At last says Melissy says she, 
"Did you everl" "No, never 1 never!" says I, and 
then we sot up such a tremendous laff that Kier heerd 
us (he was to work out door), and he came in to see 
what was the matter, so I told him — and good gra- 
cious how he did roar I I tell you, he hain't never let 
me hear the last o' that punkin — ^I don't know to this 
day whether Miss Jinkins knowd I stewed up the hull 
o' the punkin to once or not — ^but I dew raly bleve if 
she had a knowd it, 't wouldent a made a speck o' dif- 
ference about her taken the pies, for she was always 
the very squintessence o' meanness. Land o' liberty I- 
Its nine o'clock— I 'd ought to ben hum an hour ago 

8* 
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Now, Mr. Crane, I dew hope you 11 take care o* yereelt 
in season, and take my medicine — ^111 send Kier over 
with it as soon as I get hum — and mind you take a 
gret spunful night and mornin' as long as you have 
any pain in yer chist — ^it 's a wonderful help to 't And 
dew be kerf ul about egsposin yerself to the cold air — 
don't go out without rappin' up warm — ^remember the 
equinoxical storms is a comin' on soon, and them's 
dretful bad for invalidders. O Mr. Crane, 't would be 
an awful thing if you should be took away I I can't 
bear to think on't— excuse my cryin', Mr. Crane — ^I 
can't help it — I dew feel such an interest in yer fiunily 
and— I hope you wont think Tm forrard, Mr. Crane 
— but I dew— I dew— I dew— set a great deal— by 
you, Mr. Crane. 
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Tl/rELISSYI MeKssy! Melissy Bedottl Why, 
what on arth *3 come o' the critter 1 I'm sure 
she went up chamber a spell ago, to fir up, and I 
ain*t Been her come down senoe. You set down, 
ga]% and Pll jest run up attd see *f she *s there. Why^ 
Melissy, what in natnr do you mean by keepin' me a 
yellin' all night ? Did anser, hey ? well, you ^d ought 
to leave yer door open so*3 a body could bear you, 
and not be obleeged to trot way up here arter you. 
Come down, right off* Seliny, and Mirandy Craae'a 
down stairs — they want you to go to the Phreenyogi- 
cal lectur with 'em. Ther par 's a gwine, but he 's 
bi^zy and ain^t ready yit, and he told 'em not to wait 
for bim, 'cause it might be late afore he could git 
away. So they come arter us, 'cause they dident like 
to go alone. Me gwine ? Why yes, to be sure — why 
sbouldent I ? I never heerd a phreenyogical lectur, 
and I 'v6 got considerable curosty to see what 'tis. 
I ^11 go put on my things. Melissy '11 be down in a 
minit. She in&iBta on 't I shall go, tew, and I guees t 
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will— I always thought I shonld like to hear one o* 
them kind o' lecturs. (They enter the lecture room.) 
Less go back side, as fur away from the stove as we 
can git, it 's so awful hot here. What I you afeard o' 
the men folks, Mirandy? I don't care if 'tis right 
amongst the loafers and boys. I never see that man 
yit, nor boy nother, 't I was afeard on. Gracious 
sakes alive I dew look o' them dead folkses heads on 
the tablet What awful looking things they be! 
Made o' plaster, hey? Well, I'm glad on't-«han't 
feel so dizgusted lookin' at 'em as I should if they 
was rael heads. What a curus loddn' critter that 
lecturer is, ain't he? How he has got his hair all 
scraped up I makes him look kind o' dudrt Name's 
Mr. Vanderbump, ain't it? Wonder if that are wo* 
man without a bunnit on 's Miss Yanderbump? What 
an awfbl big head she 's got I Bet forrid 's all baze^ 
tew-^ow it sticks outl Sign of intellect? Goody 
grievousi I wouldent care for that K I had such a 
humbly fece I 'd keep it Mvered up, wouldent you? 
Bew see! there comes Sam Pendergraases wife, with 
that ev^lastin' boy o' hern. She takes that young 
COB every where--and he always acts like Sanka I 
' guess i^e 'U find it purty warm there, right aside o' 
the stove. Look, Selinyl there's Cappen Oanoot— 
111 bet acocdceyhecalledfor me. Well, I 'm ^ad I 'd 
come away afore he 'd got there. I don't want none 
of Mr eompany. I don't know what he expects to 
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gain by sttddn' rottnd ma bo. I hain't never gin him 
no incurridgement) and don't intend tew. Of all 
things I if there ain't Major Goon's wife, with that 
flambergasted old red hood o' hem ont Dew, for 
pity's sake, see how she sails along. And then, there 
oomes the Major grinin' along behind her, as if she 
was the eend o' the law. I s'pose if ever a man was 
oompletelj nndOT his wife's thumb, Major Coon is. 
But they say he thinks she 's dear perfection ; well| 
it 's wen ther 's somebody thinks so. Eier was tellin' a 
qpeech old Green made about her t' other day. Old 
Ghreen's a musical old critter, you know ; well, he was 
in Smith's store, and Eaer was there, and Major Coon, 
and a number of other men. The Major was a taUdn' 
a]x)ut has wife — you know how he's forever talkin^ 
about her — ^well, he was a praisin' on her up, tellin' 
how smarts and keen, and industrous she was, and all 
thai. Byme by he went out, and says old Green, says 
h^ '' The Major dbev think his wife 's the very dyvU^ 
and wodolj tew.^^ Old Green 'd no bizness to said it, 
but when Kier told on 't, I couldent help laffin'. Well 
doml If there ain't the widder JinkinsI I wonder 
if ever any thing goes on in Wig^etown without that 
woman's bein' on the spot 1 I never did see any body 
■o beset to ^ as she is. K I was her I would stay to 
hum jeat (nice, so 's to see how 't would seem — would* 
entyou? 
Thfltel Mr. Yftnderbumpisagwinetobeginl (The 
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lecturer expatiates on the wonderftil scienoe of Phro* 
nology — gives a history of the various specimens — 
points out the organs, etc., etc., and just as he concludes 
this part of the performance, Mr. Crane enters.) Se- 
liny — ^I cfeif; begin to feel ruther timmorsome settin' here 
with all them rowdies behind us — don't you? If we 
had a gentleman with us I shouldent feel oneasy, 
should you ? Ain't that yer par over yonder ? — s'pose 
you go ax him to come and set here long with us — ^I 
should feel safer — [Selina goes and returns with her 
father, who sits down beside the widow.] Good eve- 
nin', Mr. Crane I I hope you won't take it amiss, my 
sendin' for you to come and set over here, for I raly 
felt as if I should fly away, with all those ere loafers 
right behind u^-^was afeard they'd say something 
sassy tew ns. And then, tew, I was expectin' every 
minit when old Canoot would be makin' a dive for 
this quarter — ^and I know'd he wouldn't if he see you 
here. O, Mr. Crane, you can't imagine how I dew 
dred that critter. I couldent bear the idee a'havin' 
on him go hum with me to-night— don't want t' incur- 
ridge him. How do you feel this evenin', Mr. Crane? 
better 'n you did, hey ? well, I dew feel thankful for 't 
Took them skoke berries and rum, did you ? Well^ 
that 's what helped you, depend on't — but you 
mustent git slack about takin' on 't— ^<^ tew it faith' 
fully. Hadent you better take yer comforter off 
ver neck till you go out? you won't be so likely 
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to ketcli cold. You Ve got to be kerf lU — ^very keriU, 
Mr. Crane — you need somebody to see tew you all the 
time and make you kerful, the gals is young and 
tbougbtless, and don't think on 't — but that ain' sur- 
prisin'. I 'm sorry you wa'n't here sooner, Mr. Crane. 
This 'ere phreenyology 's the curusest thing I ever 
did see. Did you ever see any thing to beat it — ^how 
he can teU an individiwal's character so egzactly by 
the looks o' their heads ? don't seem to me as if it 
coxdd be so— does it to you ? I can't raelize. I 'ye got 
such a numerous numbef of organs in my head—- can 
you? — O, Mr. Crane; what a musical man you be! 
you 11 make me die a laffin I Seliny t jest hear what 
your par says. I axed him if he could raelize he had 
so many organs in his head — and he said how't 
t'other day wlien he had such a turrible cold in it, it 
seemed is if there was organs, and fiddles, and drums, 
and everything else in 't— did you ever? — ^I wish 
you 'd a ben here sooner, Mr. Crane, to hear Mr. Van- 
derbump's exparigate about them heads — ^he gin a de- 
scription of the people they belonged tew — and told 
how ther characters was accordin' to ther heads. 
That are big head — ^the one that runs up to sucb a 
peak on top— he says that 's Scott the celebrated au- 
thor — ^I s'pose it 's the one that writ " Scott's Com- 
montaries " on the Scripters. He says it 's a wonder- 
ful intillectible head : no doubt on 't — husband sot a 
gret deal by his Commontaries— used to boner 'em o' 
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paism Potter-rMr. Soott must a' ben a smart man to 
write 'em. That are small curus shaped one on the 
comer — that 's the head*of an underwitted critter that 
died in one o' the poor honaes — ^hain't got no intelleo- 
tible organs at all. That are skull that sets behind 
Mr. Scottr— that 's Old Oibbs Hie pyrit, that was exte- 
ooted a number o' yeans ago— he was a torrible old 
Tilling. Mr. Yanderbomp said that was cdd Gtibb's 
skull posttively bony fidy. That is — ^it 's giniwine 
bones — the rest on ^em's made o' plaster. But that 
aiB head that sets aside o' the commentater — the one 
th«t 's got such a danglin' under lip and flat forrid and 
runs out to such a pint behind — ^ihat 's old modier 
O'Eillem, the Irish woman that murdered so many 
folks — she was an awful critter. He said 't waVt to 
be disputed though, that she 'd done a master sight o' 
good to menkind — ^he reckoned they ought to raise a 
moniment tew her — ^'cause any body that lookt at her 
head couldent persume no longer to doubt the truth o' 
phreenyology. He told us to obsarve the shape on 't 
pertiderly. You see the forrid 's dretfol flat — ^well, 
that shows how 't the intellectible Acuities is intirelj 
wantin'. But he dident call it forrid. He called it the 
hma frtmtis. I s'pose that 's 'cause its shaped more 
like a boss than a human critter — animal propensi- 
tudes intirely predominates, you know. That 's what 
makes it stick out so on the back side — that 's the 
ho$$ hindis I s'poaa— iocf Jhntii and hoes hhdis^ joa 
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toxm. I felt oncomonly intereBCed when he ynm a 
teHin* about her, 'cause IVe read all about her in 
"Horrid Mturders" — a book IVe got — ^it'e the inter- 
cfitinest book I Ve read in all my life. It 's enough to 
make yer hair stand on eend. IVe ben over it I 
guess half a dozen times — ^and it seems interestiner 
every time. Husband got it of a pedlar the year afore 
he died, and he used to take an amazin' deal o' com- 
fiyrt readin' on \ Time and agin I Ve knowd that 
man to lie awake half the night arter he 'd ben readin' 
in " Horrid Murders." He was narvous, you know — 
I feel wonderfully attached to that book 'cause 't was 
such a fitrorite o' husband's. Every thing 't was dear 
to husband is dear to me — ^Mr. Crane — that 's one rea* 
son why I set store by you — he reckoned on you so 
much. I 'U lend you that book Mr. Crane — you 11 be 
delighted with it You can jest step in with me when 
we go hum and 111 let you take it. You'll be 
amazinly pleased with the account o' Miss O'Killem. 
She murdered five husbands and anumber of other in* 
dividiwals, and it tells all how she killed each one on 
'em. Some she cut ther throats and some she burnt, 
and some she chopped to pieces. O 'tis awful interest- 
in'. What did you say, Mr. Crane? That gal with 
such red cheeks settin' right by the table, do you mean 
0, that is Kesier Winkle, she always contrives to get 
a seat where she '11 be seen. She takes quite a notion 
to Eaer— but I guess she'll miss a figger there. Eaer 
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Bedott ain't a feller to be drawd in by a pnrty &oe-^ 
he wants sometbing besides tbat — ^tho' I never thoagbt 
she was so wonderful handsome, do you — ^her cbeeks 
is red to be sure, but every body can have such a col- 
or if they want — ^you understand, hey 1 tho' tain't for 
me to say she paints, never standin' there is them that 
says so. I 'm very glad Kier don't think o' havin' on 
her — ^I never did like the Winkles. Old Winkle 's a 
hard old case, and they dew say Kesier 's considerable 
like him. 

There I I guess Miss Pendergrass has got roasted 
out— she 's a comin' this way with her admyrable boy 
—don't see what she wants to crowd in here for — 
should think she might find a seat somewhere else — 
shouldent you? (Mr. Crane relinquishes his seat to 
Mrs. Pendergrass and takes the one she left.) Good 
evenin', Miss Pendergrass 1 found yer sittivation rather 
warm, hey ? Well — ^/make it a pint never to change 
my seat in meetins and lecturs and such places, when 
other folks is obleeged to change theirn t' accommer- 
date me. I think /can afford to be oncomfortable as 
well as other folks can— hope Mr. Crane won't ketch 
his death a cold when he goes out, on account o' bry- 
lin' and stewin' there by the stove — ^he ain't well at 
alL O don't git up. Miss Pendergrass— dew sit still 
now you've got here. What a curus consarn this 
phreenyology is, ain't it ? What an age of improve- 
ment we .live in I If any body'd a told us onoe 
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how't in a few year we'd be able to tell egzacUj 
what folks tu(i8 by the shape o' ther heads — we would- 
ent a bleeved a word on't — ^woxdd we ? You remem- 
ber readin' about old mother O'E^illem, in that are 
book I lent you, don't you? Well, he's mistaken 
about one thing relatin' to her. He says she killed 
the niggar wench by choppin' off her head — ^now 
'twa'n't so — she stomped on her — ^I remember just 
how 't was, don't you ? Ain't his wife a turrible hum- 
bly woman? Her head looks jist like a punkin', and 
hisen looks like a cheese, don't it? You gwine to 
bear her lectur to the ladies to-morrer ? Guess /shall 
— ^if it 's as interestin' a lectur as hisen, it 11 be worth 
hearin' — ^though I don't think much o' these here_ 
wimmin lecturers, no way — ^the best place for wim- ' 
min 's to hum — a mindin' their own bizness, accordin' 
to my notions. You remember that one that come 
round a spell ago, awhalin' away about human rights. 
I thought she 'd ought to be hoss-whipt and shet up 
in jail, dident you? Dew, for pity's sake, look at 
Major Coon's wife a blowin' herself with her pocket- 
handkercherl Did you see her when she come in? 
Dident she cut a spludge, tho' ? I never did see such 
an affected critter as she is in all my bom days. When 
you see any body put on such airs as she does, you may 
be sure they was raised up out o' the dirt They 're 
what Eaer calls ''the mud aristocrasy." She gwine > 
to have a party Thursday evenin' ? How you talkl 
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—how did you hear ? — told you hCTsel^ hey ? Is sh^ 
gwine to have married folks and young folks both? 
Well, them 's the right kind o' parties — enough sight 
pleasanter 'n wh^e they 're all married folks or all 
young folks — don't you think so? Well, I should 
Ihink she'd have a party — ^hain't nerer gin a r^^ 
smasher yit— and they 're able to dew it It 's pleasant 
to git a body's fidiends and nabors together — ^haa an 
attendancy to permote sociabilitude. I always thought 
Miss Coon was a nice woman. Folks has a good deal 
to say about her, cause she was a hired gal when she 
was young — but I never thought 'twas anything 
against her — ^Miss Jinkins used to run her down dret- 
ftilly afore they got to bei so intimit — ^and whenever 
she used to begin a slanderiu' Miss Coon afore me, I 
always made it a pint to stan' up for her. I 've some- 
times thought she was ruiher affected — ^hain't you?— 
but then you know it 's natral for' some folks to be 
affected — ^I hope Mr. Crane's settin' with me to-night 
won't make any talk. I shouldent wonder tho' if it 
should — it don't take nothin' to make a story in Wig- 
gletown — ^but I couldent git up and go off, you know, 
when he come and sot down by me — ^t' wouldent a ben 
perlite — s'pose you 're heerd he 'd called t' our house 
a number o' times ? Hain't? — ^well that 's curus — ^it 's 
all over town. I wish folks wouldent be gitten' up 
such reports about me. Mr. Crane 's a fine man — a 
very fine man — but if folks thinks I 've any idee o' 
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cliangin' my condition at present, they 're mistaken. 
I hain't begun to think about no such thing yit I 
think it 's a pity if Mr. Crane can't call t' our house 
once in a while, without the hull naborhood bein' in 
a blaze about it — I eny most hope he won't see me 
hum to-night — cause that would make folks say 't was 
a gone case with us sartin sure. I see Kier come in 
a spell ago — hope he 'K go with me — ^though I s'pose 
he 's come a purpose to go hum with some o' the gds. 
There I the lectur's out — Seliny, wait a minnit till the 
crowd gits along — ^I don't want to be squashed to 
death — look. Miss PendergrassI dew see the widder 
Jinkins a squeezin' up along side o' Mr. Crane— did 
you ever! if that ain't rick/ I guess if she thinks 
she 's a gwine to ketch him she 's mistaken. As true 
as the world she 's took his arm, and he 's a gwine 
hum with her ! Well — ^I '11 bet forty great iqjples she 
axed him tew. [The young ladies have beauz, and 
Xiervery dutifully esoorts his moiiber home,j^ <i$ 
At hoped he vyovJdI\ 
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TEST in time, Mr. Crane — we Ve jest this minnit 
sot down to tea — draw up a cheer and set by — 
now don't say a word — ^I shan't take no for an answer. 
Should a had things rather different to be sore, if I 'd 
suspected you, Mr. Crane — but I won't appollygise— 
appolHgies don't never make nothin' no better, you 
know. Why, Melissy, you hain't half sot the table. 
Where 's the plum sass? thought you was a gwine to 
git some on 't for tea. I don't see no cake nother. 
what a kerless gal you be? Dew bring 'em on quick 
— and Melissy, dear, fetch out one o' them are punkin 
pies and put it a warmin'. How do you take yer tea, 
Mr. Crane? clear, hey? how much that makes me 
think o' husband I he always drunk hisen clear. Now 
dew make yerself to hum, Mr. Crane — help yerself to 
things. Do you eat johnnycake ? 'cause if you don't 
1 11 cut some wheat bread — dew hey? we 're all gret 
hands for injin bread here, 'specially Kier. If I don't 
make a johnnycake every few days, he says to me, 
says he, '' Mar, why don't you make some injin bread ? 
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it seems as if we hadent never had none.'' Melissy, 
pass tlie cheeze. Kier, see 't Mr. Crane lias butter. 
This ere butter 's a leetle grain frowy. I don't want 
you to think it 's my make, for 't ain't — Sam Pender- 
grasses wife (she 'twas Sally Smith) she borrered but- 
ter o' me 'tother day, and this 'ere 's what she sent 
back. I wouldent a had it on if I 'd suspected com- 
pany. How do you feel to-day, Mr. Crane? Dident 
take no cold . last night ? well, I 'm glad on 't, I was 
raly afeared you would, the lectur room was so turri- 
ble hot I was eny most roasted, and I wa'n't drest 
wonderful warm nother, had on my green silk man- 
killer — and that ain't very thick. Take a pickle, Mr. 
Crane — I 'm glad you 're a favorite o' pickles. I think 
pickles is a delightful beveridge — don't feel as if I 
could make out a meal without 'em— once in a while 
I go a visitin' where they don't have none on the 
table — and when I git hum the fust thing I dew 's to 
dive for the buttry and git a pickle. But husband 
couldent eat 'em — ^they was like pizen tew him. Me- 
lissy never eats 'em nother — she ain't no pickle hand. 
Some gals eats pickles to make 'em grow poor, but 
Meliflsy hain't no such foolish notions. I've brung 
her up so she shouldmt have. Why — ^I 've heerd o' 
gals drinkin' vinegar to thin 'em off and make iher 
shin delekit They say Kesier Winkle— why Kier, 
what be you pokin' the sass at Mr. Crane for ? Melissy 
jest helped him. I heered Carline GbJlup say howH 
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Eener Winkle— wby Kicr what dew yoa BMan by 
offerin' the cold pork to Mr. Crane? jeet as if he 
wanted pork for his teal you see Kier's ben over to 
the Holl^ to-day on bizness with old uncle Dawson, 
and he*come hum with quite an appertite--fiayB to 
me, says he '^ Mar, dew set on some cold pork and 
taters, for I 'm as hungry as a bear." Lemme fill up 
yer cup, Mr. Crane. Melissy, bring on that are pie^ I 
guess it's warm by this time. There! I dont think 
any body 'd say Aat punkin was burnt a stewin'. 
Take another pickle, Mr. Crane. O, I was a gwine to 
tell what Carline Gallup said about Eesier Winkle, 
Carline Gtallup was a manty maker — ^what, Kier? 
rather apt to talk? well, I know she vxxs — but then 
she used to be sowin' 't old Winkle's about half tiie 
time, and she know'd purty well what went cm there 
— yes— I knowaowin' gals is ginerally tattlenu It 'sa 
tumble bad trait in any body-^'speeially in ihem*-* 
they hain't no bizness to go xound fix>m house to 
house a tellin' what goz on among folks that find* 
'em ther bread and butter. I never incurridge 'em in 
it When I have manly makers to work for me — as 
sure as they undertake to insiniwato any thing aginst 
any o' my nabors — ^I tell ye, I shet 'em up quicker — 
but I was gwine to tell what Carline Grallup said — 
Carline was a very stiddy gal— she was married about 
a year ago— married Jo Bennet— Philander Bennet's 
son— you remember Phil Bennet^ don't you, Mr. 
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CSrane? he 'twas killed so sudding over to Ghmder- 
field? Thotigli come to think, it must a ben arter 
you went away from here. He'd moved over to 
Oandeifield the spring afoie he was killed. Well, one 
day in hayin'-time he was to work in the hay-field — 
take another piece o' pie, Mr. Crane — O dew — ^I insist 
on't Well, he was to work in the hay-field, and he 
fell off the hay-stack. I s'pose 'twouldent a killed 
him if it hadent a ben for his comin' kersmash onto a 
jug that was a settiii' on the ground aside o' the stack. 
The spine of his back went right onto the jug and 
broke it — ^broke his back, I mean — ^not the jug— i^ 
wa'n't even cracked— curus 1 wa'n't it? 'T was quite 
a comfort to Miss Bennet in her affliction — 'twas a jug 
she vallyed — one 't was her mother's. His bein' killed 
so was a turrible blow to Miss Bennet, the circum- 
stances was so aggravatin'. I writ a piece o' poitry 
on the occasion and sent it tew her; she said 'twas 
quite oonsolin'. It says : 

OGanderfieldl 

Where is thy shield 
To goard against grim Death! 

He aims his gan 

At old and young, 
And Area away their breathi 

One summer's day 

For to 'tend tew his hay, 
Ifr. Bennet went to the medder— 

FeU down from the stadk— 

Broke the spine of his hadk, 
And left a numnin* widdar I 
4 
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'T was oooasioned by his Isndin* 
On a jug that was standin' 
Alongside o* the stack o' hajr— 

Some MkB saj H was what wu m U 
Caused the fall of Mr. Bennet, 
Bat ther ain^t a word of truth in what they say— 

^Twas true, though, and I know'd it, but of course I 
wouldent a liad Miss Bennet s'pose I did for all crea- 
tion. She sticks to 't to this day 'twas molasses and 
water 't was in the jug. That 's a likely story ! 
Whyl 'twas a common report for better 'n a year 
afore he was killed, that Phil Bennet was a gittin on- 
steady, but I never let Miss Bennet know 't I had any 
such idee. She and me was always quite intimit. 
She was Lorainy Perce, old Peter Perce's darter ; you 
know I sot a gret deal by Lorainy. She took it purty 
hard when her husband was killed; she went into 
awful deep moumin' — moumin' wasbecomin' tew her, 
she was a dark complected woman ; and she wa'n't 
satisfied with wearin' moumin herself 't wa'n't enough, 
she even put black caliker bed-kivers onto her bed* 
I remember she had a black canton crape gownd all 
trimmed with crape ; but she dident wear her moum- 
in' long, for she got married agin in about three 
months — ^married a man by the name o' Higgins — . 
carpenter and jiner by trade: got acquainted with 
him over in Varmount, when she was there a visitin* 
tew her sister's— quite a forehanded man. But I was 
a sayin' that poitry— where had I got tew! 01 I 
Jmow: 
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HowfblkB can slander 
Suoh a man as Philander 
Bezmet 'a a myateiy to me — 

IieflB flee— what oomes next? 



a myatery to me — 

a mystery to me— 

Flagne on 't I what 's the reason I can't rememb^ it 7 

* Bach a man aa Philander 
Bennet 'a a mysteiy to me — 

"Well — ^I dew declare 1 'tis cums how that 's sKpt out 
o' my mind ; dew lemme see 'f I can't ketch it — 

How folks oaa slander 
Bach a man as Philander 
Bennet 's a mystery to me— 
—a mystexy to me— 
tome — 

"Well— I '11 give it up— I ' ve forgot it— that 's a settled 
pint It's queer, tew — ^it's the fust time I ever dis- 
Temembered any o' my poitry — }f\it it can't be helped 
— mabby it 11 come tew me some time. If it doea^ 
1 11 write it down and show it to you, Mr. Crane — ^I 
know you 'd be pleased with it Take another cup o' 
tea, Mr. Crane. Why 1 you don't mean to say you 've 
got done supper! ain't you gwine to take nothin' 
more? no more o' the pie? nor the sass? well, won't 
you have another pickle? O, that reminds me — ^I 
was a gwine to tell what Carline Qallup said about 
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Kesier Winlde. Why, Ki«r seems to me you ain't 
very perlite to leave the table afi3re any body else 
does. O, yes, I remember now, it's smgin'-echool 
night — ^I s'pose it's time you was c^ Melissy — you 
want to go tew don't you? well, I guess Mr. Crane 11 
excuse you. We 11 jest see the table back agin the 
wall — ^I won't dew the dishes jest now. Me and Me- 
lissy does the work ourselves, Mr. Crane. I hain't 
kq)t no gal scnoe Melissy was big enough t' aid and 
assist me — ^I think help 's more plague than profit 
No woman that has grow'd up darters needent keep 
help if she 's brung up her gals as she 'd ought tew. 
Melissy, dear, put on yer doak, it's a purty tejus 
evenin'. Kier, you tie up yer throat, you know you 
was oomplainin' of a soreness in 't io-d&j — and you 
must be kerful to tie it up wh^i you come hxun — it 's 
dangerous f egspose yerself arter singin' — apt to give 
a body the browncritters— ^md that 's turrible — you 
oouldent sing any more if you should git that^ you 
know. You'd better call for Mirandy and Seliny, 
haient you? Don't be out late. 

Now, Mr. Crane, draw up to the stove — you must 
be chilly off there. You gwine to the party to Migor 
Cocm's day after to-morrow? S'pose they 11 give out 
ther invitations to-morrow. Dew go, Mr. Crane, it 'U 
chirk you up and dew you good to go out into socierty 
agin. They say it's to be quite numerous. But I 
guess ther won't be no danoin' nor highty taghtj 
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dewins. If I thought ther would, I shotddent go my- 
self for I don't approve on 'em, and couldent counts 
nance 'em. What do you think Sam Pendergrassea 
wife told me? she said how 't the widder Jinkina (she 
'twas Poll Bingham) is a havin' a new gownd made a 
purpose to wear to the party— one o' these 'ere flam- 
bergasted, blazin' plaid consams — with tew aw^ 
wide kaiterin flounces round the skirt I Did you 
ever I How reedickilous for a woman o' her age, ain't 
it? I s'pose she expects t' astonish the natyves, and 
make her market tew, like enough — ^well, she 's to be 
pitied. O, Mr. Crane 1 I thought I should go off last 
niglit when I see that old critter squeeze up and hook 
onto you. How turrible imperdent — ^wa'n't it? But 
seems to me, I shouldent a felt as if I was obleeged 
to went bum with her if I'd a ben in your place, Mr. 
Crane. She made a purty speecb about me to the 
lectur — ^I'm a'most ashamed to tell you on't, Mr. 
Crane — but it shows what the critter is. Kiev said he 
beered her stretch ber neck acrost and whisper to old 
Gbeen, "Mr. Green, don't you think the Widder Be- 
dott seems to be wonderfully took up with craniology. 
She's the brazin-fitcedest critter t' ever lived— it does 
beat all— I never did see her equill — ^but it takes all 
sorts o' folks to make up the world, you know. •What 
did I understand you to say, Mr. Crane? — a few 
minnit's conversation with me? — deary me 1 Is it any 
thing pertickeler, Mr. Crane! O, dear suzl how you 
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dew flustrate mel not that it 's any thing oncommon 
for the gentlemen to ax to have privite conyeraations 
with me you know — ^but then — but then — bein' you — 
it 'a different — circumstanoes altera casea you know — 
what was you a gwine to say, Mr. Crane? 



vm. 
Ipr. Crsne Mnllt (But. 

/^ NO, Mr. Crane, by no manner o' means, *t aint a 
minnit tew soon for jou to begin to talk about 
gittin' married agin. I am amazed yon should be 
afeerd I 'd think so. See — ^how long 's Miss Crane ben 
dead ? Six months I — land o' Goshen 1 — ^why I Ve 
know'd a number of individdiwals get married in less 
time than that There 's Phil Bennett's widder t' I 
was a taUdn' about jest now — she 't was Louisy Perce 
— ^her husband hadent been dead but <Arcc months, 
you know. I don't think it looks well for a woman 
to be in such a hurry — ^but for a man it 's a different 
thing—- circumstances alters cases, you know. And 
then, sittiwated as you be^ Mr. Crane, it 's a turrible 
thing for your fiunily to be without a head to superin- 
tend the domestic consams and tend to the children — 
to say nothitf o' yersel^ Mr. Crane. You dew need a 
companion, and no mistake. Six months 1 Good 
grievous 1 Why Squire Titus dident wait but six 
weeks arter he bpri^d his fust wife afore he married 
bis second. I thought ther wa'n't no partickler need 
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o* his hturyin' so, seein' Ids fiunilj was aQ groVd up. 
Such a critter as he pickt out, tew I 't was very on- 
suitable — ^but every man to his taste — ^I hain't no dis- 
persition to meddle with nobody's consams. There 's 
old fermer Dawson, tew — ^his pardner hain't ben dead 
but ten months. To be sure he ain't married yet- 
but he would a ben long enough ago .if somebody I 
know on 'd gin him any incurridgement But tain't 
for me to speak o' that matter. He 's a clever old 
critter and as rich as a Jew — but — lawful sakesl he 's 
old enough to be my fitther. And there 's Mr. Smith 
— Jubiter Smith — you know him, Mr. Orane — his wife 
(riid 't was Aurory Pike) She died last summer, and 
he's ben squintin' round among the wimmin ever 
since, and he TTMiy squint for all the good it 11 dew 
him as fstr as I 'm consamed — tho' Mr. Smith's a re* 
spectable man — quite young and hain't no &mily — 
very well off tew, and quite intellectible — but I tell ye 
what — ^I 'm purty partickler. O, Mr. Crane I it 's ten 
year come Jinniwary since I witnessed the expiration 
o' my belovid companion ! — an oncommon long time 
to wait, to be sure — ^but 'tain't easy to find any body 
to fill tiie place o' Hezekier Bedott I think you ^re 
the most like husband of aiy individdiwal I ever see, 
Mr. Crane. Six months J murderationi curus you 
should be afeard I 'd think 't was tew soon — ^why I ' ve 
know'd— " 
Mr. Orane. — " Well widdei>— I 've been thinking 
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about taking another companion — ^and I ihouglit I 'd 
ask yon — " 

Widow. — " 0, Mr. Crane, egscnse my commotion- 
it 's so onexpected« Jest hand me that are bottle o' 
camfire off the mantletry shelf— I 'm ruther fisdnt^ 
dew put a little mite on my handkercher and hold it 
to my nnz. There — ^that Tl dew — ^I 'm obleeged tew 
ye — ^now I 'm ru,ther more composed — ^you may per- 
oeed, Mr. Crane." 

Mr. Crane. — "Well widder, I was agoing to ask 
you whether — ^whether — ^" 

Widow. — '*Continner, Mr. Crane— dew — ^I know 
it 's turrible embarrisin*. I remember when my de- 
ceased husband made his suppositions to me, he stam« 
mered and stuttered, and was so awfally flustered it 
did seem as if he 'd never git it out in the world, and 
I s'pose it 's ginerally the case, at least it has been with 
all them that 's made suppositions to me — you see 
they're ginerally oncerting about what kind of an an- 
ser they 're agwine to git, and it kind o' makes 'em 
narvous. But when an individdiwal has reason to 
s'pose his attachment 's reciperated, I don't see 
what need there is o' his bein' flustr&ted — ^tho' I must 
say it 's quite embarrassin' to me — ^pray continner." 

Mr. 0. — " Well then, I want to know if you 're will- 
ing I should have Melissy 7" 

Widow.—'' The dragon 1" 

Mr 0. — " I hain't said any thing to her about ityet 
4* 
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— ^thought the proper way was to get your oonBent 
first I remember when I courted Tryplieiiy we were 
engaged some time before mother Kenipe knew any 
thing about it, and when she found it out 3he was 
quite put out because I dident go to her first So 
when I made up my mind about Melissy, thiuks me, 
1 11 dew it right this time and speak to the old woman 
first-" 

Widow. — " Old ivomany hey I that 's a purty name 
to caU nxe 1 — amazin' perlite tew 1 Want Melissy, hey 1 
Tribbleation I gracious sakes alive I well, 1 11 give it 
up now I I always know'd you was a simpleton, Tim 
Crane, but I must confess I dident think you was quits 
so big a fool — ^want Melissy, dew ye? If that don't 
beat all 1 What an everlastin' old calf you must be 
to s'pose she 'd look at yoiL Why, you 're old enough 
to be her fiither, and more tew — Melissy ain't only in 
her twenty-oneth year. What a reedickilous idee for 
a man o' your age I as gray as a rat tew I I wonder 
what this world is a comin' tew : 't is astonishin' what 
fools old widdiwers will make o' themselves I Have 
Melissy 1 Melissy 1" 

Mr. C. — " Why, widder, you surprise me — ^I 'd no 
idee of being treated in this way after you'd ben so 
polite to me, and made such a fuss over me and the 
girls." 

Widow. — " Shet yer head, Tim Crane — ^nun o' yer 
sass to me. There '« yer hat on that are table, and 




** Shet your hend Tim Crane— nan o' jot mm to me. 7%4»rd'« yer hat, on that 
are table, and h^re'n the door, and the Moner yon put on one and march out o' 
t'other the better It'll he for yon.** I»aee W. 



ifl 
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here'* a the door — and the sooner you put on one and 
march out o' t' other, the better it 'U be for you. And 
I advise you afore you try to git married agin, to go 
out west and see 'f yer wife's cold — and arter ye 're 
satisfied on that pint, jest put a little lampblack on 
yer hair — ^'t would add to yer appearance ondoubtedly 
and be of sarvice tew you when you want to flourish 
round among the gals— and when ye Ve got yer hair 
fixt, jest splinter the spine o' yer back — ^'t wouldent 
hurt yer looks a mite — ^you 'd be interely unresistable 
if you was a leeUe grain straiter." 

Mr. G—" Well, I never I" 

Widow. — "Hold yer tongue — ^you consamed old 
coot you — ^I tell ye there '5 yer hat and there '« the door 
^be off with yerself, quick metre, or I'll give ye a 
hyst with the broomstick." 

Mr. (7.— "Gimmenil" 

Widow^ rising. — " Git out, I say — ^I ain't a gwine to 
Stan here and be insulted under my own ruff— and so 
— git along — ^and if ever you darken my door agin, 
or say a word to Melissy, it 'U be the woss for you — 
that 'sail." 

Mr. C. — " Treemenjous I What a buster I" 

Widow. — " Go long — go 'long — go 'long, you ever- 
lastin' old gum. I won't hear another word (stops 
her eats). I won't, I won't I won't" 

{Exit Mr. Orane. 
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(MUer MeUssa, accompanied by Oapkdn Oanoot) 

"Good evenin', cappeni Well, Melissy, turn at 
last, hey? why dident you stay till mornin'? purty 
bizness keepin' me up here so late waitin' for you — 
when I 'm eny most tired to death iomin' and workin' 
like a slave all day; — ought to ben abed an hour ago. 
Thought ye left me with agreeable company, hey? I 
should like to know what arthly reason you had to 
s'pose old Crane^swas agreeable to me? I always 
dispised the critter — always thought he was a tumble 
fool — and now I 'm convinced on 't I 'm completely 
dizgusted with him — and I let him know it to-night 
I gin him a piece o' my mind 't I guess he 11 b6 apt to 
remember for a spelL I ruther think he went off with 
a flea in his ear. Why, cappen— did ye ever hear o* 
such a piece of audacity in all y er bom days ? fbr 
him — lim Orane — to durst to expire to my hand — the 
widder o' deacon BedottI jest as if Pd condescen to 
look at him — ^the old numskull I He don't know B 
from broomstick; but if he 'd a sti^ed much longer 
I 'd a teacht him the difference, I guess. He 's gothis 
waJkin^ ticket now — ^I hope he 11 lemme alone in futur. 
And where 's Kier ? Ghin home with the Cranes, hey I 
well, I guess it 's the last time. And now, Mehsey 
Bedott) you ain't to have nothin' more to dew with 
them gals — d 'ye hear? you ain't to sociate with 'em at 
all arter this — ^'t would only be incurridgin th' old man 
to come a pesterin me agin — and I won't have him 
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Totmd— d'ye hear? Don't be in a hxuTy, cappen — 
and don't be alarmed at my gitten' in such passioD 
about old Crane's persumption. Mabby you think 
't was onfeelin in me to use him so — and I don't say 
but what 'twas nUherj but then he 's so awfiil dizagree- 
able tew me, you know — ^'t ain't every body I 'd treat in 
such a way. "Well, if you must go, good evenin' I 
Give my love to Hanner when, you write agin— dew 
oaU frequently, Oappen Ganoot, dew." 



IX. 

nL/fEUSSYI ain't that old unde Dawson a driym 
^^ up to Smith's store? Well, I thought so— I 've 
seen him round considrable lately — ben suspectin' 
every day he 'd be callin' in here — ^hain't called sence 
his wife died. I met him tother day and axed him 
why he dident come — said he 'd ben very bizzy, but 
he 'd try to call afore long — so I guess he 's comin' to- 
day, he 's so spruced up. He 's got on a new over- 
coat, hain't he? that 's the reason I dident know him 
at fust. Melissy! spring tew and finish pleetin' on 
that are cap border, I want to put it on, this ere 's so 
dirty I should be ashamed to be ketcht in 't. I want 
you should set the border furder back, and the bows 
a leetle higher up than they be on this ere, so 's my &ce 
won't look so narrer, it makes a body look old to have 
such a phizmahogany. Here 's the ribbin ; come, be spry, 
I expect every minnit to see him come out o' the store. 
You needent sow it wonderful tight, jest pin them 
bows on, don 't stop to sow em — ^that 11 dew. Guess 
I '11 put on my ally packer gownd, wouldent ye ? it 's 
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more beoomin' than aiy other gownd I 'ye got Hold 
your tongue, Melissy — ^what bizness is it o' yonm if I 
dew set my cap for old Dawson ? He 's rich as mud 
and hain't a chick nor child to leave his fortin' tew. 
Univarsaler ? I don't bleve a woid on 't — ^he goes to 
meetdn' quite stiddy lately. I don't care if he is a 
XJniyersaler nother, there 's good folks in all denomi- 
nations — ^pin down my collar quick — ^he's enough 
sight better 'n old Crane is with all his sanctimony.^ 
Don't you think it 's an improvement settin' the bows 
higher up ? I tell you what, Melissy Bedott^ I should 
like a chance to ride over the heads o' some o' these 
ere folks that feel so mighty grand, shouldent you ? 
you shotUdent^ hey ? "Well, I spoze ye wouldent — ^you 'd 
jest as leve be put down and trod upon as not — ^you 'ro 
jest like yer &ther, he hadent no more sperrit than an 
old goose, and you hain't nother. For my part I 'd 
like to be able to show Miss Coon 't I 'm as good as 
she is and a leetle grain better, neverstandin' she 
dident invite me to her party, the miserable, low-lifed 
critter! shall always be glad I dident let you go — 
spoze I couldent pervented Kier's gwine if he 'd a felt 
able— shall always be glad he had such a turrible cold 
he couldent go. There comes Mr. Dawson! he's 
gittin' in his cutter. Why I as true as natur he 's 
druv up street I wonder where he 's gwine 1 You jest 
go to the door and see where he stops— folks '11 talk 
if I go, every body 's a watchin' me. Well, where did 
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he go? To indder Jinkinsest I land o' liberty I well 
1 11 give it up now t I '11 bet a cookej she called bim 
in, 'twold be egzackly like her. Well, seein' I'm 
drest, I 'U just run in to Sam Pendei^grasses. I want 
to see Miss Pendergrass — ^I'll take mj knittin', for 
mabbj I sbant be hum to tea. If I should staj there 
to tea don't you and Kier be a lettin' into the plum 
sass and cake, as you did 't other day when I went to 
Deacon Snipe's. Git some o'^them are cold beans in 
the cubberd, and the bread 't was left at dinner, there's 
enough on 't, don't cut no more — ye won't want no 
butter if ye have beans. And if Mr. Dawson calls^ 
you come arter me, d 'ye hear? (On her return in the 
evening she finds Mr. Jupiter Smith visiting Melissa.) 
How dew you do, Mr. Smith ? Ben here long? I 'm 
Borrj I was out when you camo— glad you stayed 'till 
I got back tho'. When did you git home from Var- 
mount? To-day, heyl How did you find your 
parents? So you mist that are all-kiUin' genteel 
party last night ? Well, I guess you dident lose much 
— ^'tain't no credit to nobody to go to such a place. 
Sam Pendergraases wife 's ben a tellin' me about it, 
she was there, and of all the strtdns ever I heerd on I 
should think that was the cap 8hee£ Why wa'nt 
I there? 'cause I don't sodate with such company as 
the Coons. I wa'n't invited, to be sure — she 'd as soon 
a thought of invitin' the governor as me. I should- 
ent a went a step H had a ben invitedr— why, Miss 
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Ooon used to be a hired gsd in her young days! and 
BOW sence she 's got a hjst in the world, she tries to 
cut a spladge and make folks think she s a lady — 
bnt any body that 's nsed to good company, can see 
in a minnit that she ^$ no lady. They say the way 
she performed last night was a cantion. She had a 
gret long ostridge feather in her head, and she paraded 
ixnmd like a grannydear — bowin' and smilin' and 
cnrchyin' with as mnch dignitade as ifebe 'd a ben the 
qoeen o' Sheby— waVt it laffeble? If I*d a ben 
there I know I should a snorted right out in her fkce. 
Old Crane was there tew, pokin' round among the 
gals^— mi^ty partickler to Kesier Winkle, they say. 
Bid you ever I and his wife hain't ben dead bat six 
monlhsl ain't it awful? Well, I 'm glad I 've got rid 
o' the critter at last He 's ben stickin' round me erer 
since he come here — ^and it did seem as if I should go 
cra^, he 's so terrible disagreeable— but I gin him a 
check on the tow-path 't other day — and I rather 
guess he '11 lemme alone arterthis. Kesier Winkle t 
ain't it reedickelous? I don't see what he could 
fancy about her, do you? ther ain't noihin' of her but 
her purty face — and /never thought ihcU was so awfiil 
handsome as some folks does. Her red cheeks is her 
only beauty, and they dew say ihem ain't natraL But 
I don't want to hurt Kesiah Winkle — she 's an un- 
oflEensiye, simple critter — ^I shall pity her if she gits 
Tim Ciane, he 's the meanest of all created crittera 
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I knowed him in liis young da jb. I mean wlien he 
was ruUier young, and I was very young indeed. I 
knowed him always till he went to the West— and 
I 'd as soon think o' havin' the " old boy" as him. 
He don't know nothin' only how to make money — 

yes he does to— he knows how to heqp it Of all 
stingy mortals he 's the stingiest Husband dispised 
him — used to say, Tim Crane was so tight he &irly 
begrudged the air he breathed — andit'sa&ot Massy 
tew me I it does seem onaocountable how any body 
can be so beset to get married as to take up with him 
— don't it? He's the consamdest old gump tew \ 
ever was — no inteUectibility at alL I always knowed 
he was a dretful ninny, but I dddent think he was so 
awful silly as he is till 't other night at the Phreeny- 
ogical lectur. He come and sot down by me ; I was 
turribly provoked to have him a stickin' round me in 
public so, but I couldent help it, you know ; I was 
purty haughty tew him, I tell ye. -Well, if you 11 
believe it — as true as I ^e^ here — ^when the lecterer was 
tellin' about the organs in folkses heads, old Crane 
thought he meant them are music organs — it 's a £EU$t ; 

1 never was so dizgusted in my life. Well, he ain't 
worth talkin' about, and I make it a pint never to talk 
about nobody. I eny most wish you had a ben to 
that party, Mr. Smith ; it must a ben quite entertainin' 
to see the dewins. They say the widder Jinkins 
made herself perfectly redicklous. She was drest 
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off like a young gal — Mae ourls on and artifishel 
flowers in her cap. I think that 's very improper for 
a woman o' her age — why, I never wear 'em, and I 
ain't nowhere nigh so old as she is — 't is amazin t and 
they say she cat round and hollered and laffed and 
tried to be wonderful interestin'. They say she 's a 
tryin' to draw in old uncle Dawson; wouldent it be awful 
if she should coax him up to marry her? but if she 
should, he 's a bigger fool than I took him for, that 'a 
all — ^what say? is gwine to marry her? why Jubiter 
Smith! I don't bleve it — ^if 'twas so Sam Pender- 
grasses wife would a knowed it — she knows every 
thing that guz on in the place — though she and Miss 
Jinkins ain't very friendly ; but I know 't ain't so— 
who told you, Mr. Smith? Miss Jinkins herself II 
land o' Nod 1 1 Next week 1 1 you don't 1 1 well— 1 11 
give it up now I The widder Jinkins a gwine to be 
married to old uncle Dawson 1 If that ain't the last 
thing I ever heerd on I What is this world a comin' 
tew ? How redicklous 1 well, she 's a mean, good-for- 
nothin', underhanded critter to go to work a settin' 
her traps for that poor old man, and, conduce him to 
make such a flumbergasted fool o' himself in his old 
age! What a dog's life she '11 lead him tew 1 Why 
she 's the awfullest tempered critter 'tever was made. 
I 've knowed Poll Bingham from a gal, and I don't 
bleve Bill Jinkins would a turned out such a misntble 
shack if he'd a hltd decent woman for a wife. Poll 
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Jinkins and old Dawson ? tribbilation ! I Well, die *8 
been ravin' distracted to git married ever since her 
husband died, and arter all, she conldent git nobody 
but that poor decripped, superanimated old feller. K 
she wa'n*t dretful anxious to git marrid she wouldent 
take him. Melissj, dear, go down suUer and git some 
apples — some o' the seek-nofurders— don't fell down 
and break yer necl^ darlin'. Old Dawson I why he's 
a Univarsaler I ain't it awful ? I 'd as soon think o' 
havin' a Hoppintot If that had a ben the ordy thing 
ther was aginst him, / shouldent a had him. I nev^ 
gin him no incurridgement— just as if I were a gwine 
to take up with Tom, Dick, and Harry, arter bein' the 
wife o' such a man as Deacon BedottI He's an 
amazin' ignorant old coot, tew — ^'tis surprisin' how 
little he knows I Git some knives and plates, now, 
Melissy — ^help yourself to apples, Mr. Smith. I can 
tell you a oircimistance that actilly took place once — 
that Tl show you what an ignorant old heathen he is. 
His wife used to belong to Parson Potter's church, 
and once in a while he used to come to meetin' with 
her, and he always used to go to sleep as soon as the 
sarmon begun, and sleep till meetin' was out — ^well, 
one Sabberday old Dawson was to meetin'—^and Par- 
son Potter preached some doctrinal pint-r-I don't now 
remember what was the theme of his subject — but 
any way, arter he 'd gin out his text^ says he^ 
^Brothrin— tiie subject under consideration this 
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znonun' is one o' the biggest impoiianoe, and I Ve 
gin it my unmitigated attention for a number o' year 
— but I 'm Sony to say, the commontateis don't agree 
with me." Well, old Dawson heerd that — and then 
he diopt asleep as usoaL The next artemoon Miss 
Potter had company — ^what 's called a " deacon party," 
you know— that is — all the deacons and ther wives. 
There was Deacon Kenipe and his wife, Deacon Crosby 
and his wife, Deacon Whipple and his wife, and Deacoa 
Bedott arid me. Well, as we was all a settin' there 
about the middle o' the artemoon, who should come 
in but old unde Dawson, luggin' a mortal gret sass- 
basket — " Well Parson," says he, " you said yesterday 
in meetin' how 't the common taters dident agree with 
ye — so I Ve fetched you some oncommon ones — the 
very best that erer was growd — ^for I reckoned 't was 
tew bad you should be obleeged to live on common, 
poor taters> while I had such a bundanoe o' good uns. > 
It 's a kind I fetcht from Conneeticut-^where I used 
to liye-HUobody round here hain't got nun like em. 
They call em '' Harrington blue-skins"*— you needent 
be afeared but what they '11 agree with ye — ^ye might 
eat em all day, and not feel a grain the woss for 't" 

Now, Mr. Smith, that '« a feet— I was knowin' to 't 
—Parson Potter, he thankt him over and over agin — 
and we all contrived to keep our feces strait till he 'd 
got out o' the house — and then, what a roarin' ther 
was I Parson Potter told us never to mention it in 
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creation— cause the old man meant well — but some 
how or other it got out — such things wtUy jou know. 
But, as Deacon Whipple remarked — ^it 's lamentyble 
that any body in this free and inlightened kintiy 
should be so blind and ignorant But he's good 
enough for widder Jinkins any day — don't you say 
so? Well, whact is Wiggletown a comin' tew? Poll 
Jinkins and old imcle Dawson! it's the la&blest 
thing I 've heerd on this many a day I he, he, he 1 I 
shall go off 1 1 

The last news that I had from Wiggletown, was 
that Melissa is soon to be married to the worthy Mr. 
Jupiter Smith; and that Eier is engaged to Selina 
Crane. It is supposed that the widow never would 
haye given her consent to these matches, had it not 
been for the interference of Mr. and Mrs. Magwire, 
who have at last induced her to give up her opposi- 
tion to the wishes of her children. She, however, con- 
tinues to growl about it occasionally, and has become 
perfectly " dtzgusted^^ with Wiggletown and every body 
in it, declaring, that " it ain't what it used to be-— all 
run down — ^not fit for respectable people to live in— 
and she don't mean to have nothin' to dew with no- 
body in a place where every body 's atryin' to injure 
her, and put her down — and so," 



npHE Widow Bedott having resolved to leave 
Wiggletown, makes her fis^ewell visit to her 
friend Mrs. Higgins, of Ganderfield. 

" Did ye know I was a gwine to quit Wiggletown? 
dident hay ? Well I be — I lay out to go next week. 
I am gwine to Scrabble Hill, to sister Magwire's, to 
spend the winter, at least — and if I like it purly well, 
mabby I shall conclude to make it my native place 
and never come back to Wiggletown — ^without 'tis 
jest a visitin'. Its tumble lonesome to be keepin' 
house all alone as I be now since Kier and Melissy 
was married and dewin' for themselves. Ary one 
on 'em would be glad to have me live with 'em 
— ^but some how I don't like the idee. Melissy's 
got a nice man for a husband. Jubiter Smith 's a very 
nice man — and she 's very pleasantly sitiwated. But 
I'd ruiher not live with 'em — shouldent feel inde- 
pendent, ye know. And as for livin'to Kier's — ^I 
guess it 11 be after Ais^ any how, afore I dew that 
Seliny's well enough, fur as I know. I hain't nothin' 
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against Selinj— only I don^t like that stock. I was 
opposed to Kier's marryin' into that £Eunilj — but lie 
was so dctemdned on 't I gin up my opposition and 
tried to make the best on 't But I can 't be intirelj 
leoonciled to \ dew what I wilL It 's weny onpleas- 
ant to be connected with that tribe, any way. Especi- 
ally the old man — ^I never could bear Tim Crane — 
he's so mortal mean. Dident know it? well, then, 
you don't know him as well as I dew. Why, I 'v© 
been acquainted with him eyer sence he was quite a 
young man, and I can testify 't he was always as tight 
as a drum-head. How else did he make his money, 
pi;^y 7 he never could a did it by his t£?tite, for he haint 
none. Yes — ^I always knowd Tim Crane — so did my 
poor husband — ^he used to have dealins with hii^ and 
he said, that of all bom skin-flints 't ever he had to do 
with, Tim Crane was the biggest. Yes — ^I always 
dispised the critter — and then to think that any body 
should say 't I was a tiyin' to ketch him I — ^'tis scan- 
dicilousl Hain't heard nobody say so? Well ihir 
%8 SQch a story all round Wigg^etown— -and I guess 
I know who started it^ tew — and that was old Daw- 
son's wife— she 't was widder Jinkins— she 's always a 
lunnin' me down — and she feels oncommon xyled up 
agunst me now cause she knows the old man was 
arterme fore he took her. I know she started the 
story, cause Sam Pendegrasses wife told me on 't— 
and she said she heard it from Mineryy Hawley— 4aid 
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Minervy Hawley heerd it from Major Coon's wife — 
and Major Coon's wife and Miss Dawson is wonderful 
intimit — and I s'pose Miss Dawson told Miss Coon. 
But what she says ain't worth mindin'. 'T is cnrus 't 
nobody should pay any attention to 't Me set my 
eap for old Crane I Gracious I I never could bear the 
right of him. I tell you, I was glad enough when he 
got married to Kesier "Winkle — though H was a most 
reedicilous piece o' business, wa'n't it ? To think o' 
his manyin' that foolish flirt of a gal I young enough 
to be his darter, tew I But I rejoiced from the bottom 
o* my heart when it took place — ^for, thinks me, folks Tl 
stop ther gab about him and me now. You see, he 'd 
been stickin' roimd me ever sence he came back here 
— and ther was considerable talk that him and me 
was a gwine to make a match — and 't was very dis- 
tressin' to me to be the subjick of such a report I 
done all in my power to give him to understand that 
his attentions was disagreeable tew me — ^but somehow 
another he wouldent take the hint. I dident want 
him to offer himself tew me, you know. I always 
make it a pint when I see 't an individdiwal's pleased 
with me and I don't recipperate ther sentiments — ^I 
say, I always make it a pint to disencourage 'em all 
I can — ^for it hurts my feelins amazinly to be obleeged 
to refuse a man ; it's so mortifyin' tew 'em, ye know, 
to be told they ain't wanted. I always git rid on't 
when I can — and I tried tew in this case — ^but the old 

6 
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coot was BO awf\il numbbeaded I couldent beat anj 
thin' into him. IIo hung on like the toothache — ^till 
I got out of all patience. At last he come t' our house 
one evening — (Now Miss Higgins, I hope you won't 
never mention this to nobody. I shouldent a told you 
on 't — ^I make it a pint never to tell o' such things. 
Only seein' we was a speakin' o' the story bein' round 
that I sot my cap for him, I thought I 'd let you know 
how much foundation ther was for 't — ^but don't let it 
git no furder for pity's sake. I don't wish Mr. Crane 
no harm). But I was a gwine to tell ye — ^He took 
the opportunity one night when I was alone, to come 
over t' our house. I ginerally contrived to keep 
Melissy or Keir in the room when he came there ; and 
' I 'spose he' d noticed it, for he come over a singin* 
school evenin', when he knowd they 'd be gone. I tell 
ye I was mad when I see the critter come in. I 
treated him as cool as a cowcumber ; but neverstandin' 
all that, if you '11 bleve it, he up and popped the ques- 
tion! At first I answered him as civil as I could, and 
begged to be egscused ; but he wouldent take no for 
an answer ; and so I was obleeged to be purty hash 
with him and told him I dident want nothing to dew 
with him, and wished he 'd reitterate and leave me 
alone and never trouble me no more. And will ye 
bleve it ! the critter continued to hang on till I wa» 
neoessiated to order him out o' the house and tell him 
if ever he darkened my doors agin he 'd ketch it So 
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at last I got rid of him; acnd that's the upshot o' the 
matter betwixt old Crane and me. T was about tew 
months afore he was married to Kesier Winkle — and 
disappinted ttw, as they say. Disappintedl it looks 
like bein' disappinted, don't it? Its awful proyokin' 
to be talked about as I be, ain't it? But I 've always 
ben the subjick o' dander ever since I lived here, and 
that 's since I was quite a gaL What a turrible place 
for talkin', Wiggletown is, though! a regular slander 
•mill. It's a great deal woss than it used be — ^and 
\ was always bad enough. I 'm perfectly dizgusted 
-witii the place, especially sence them stories about old 
Oane and xttdi It makes me outrageous to be lied 
about so by such folks as old Dawson's wife and Miss 
Major Coon. Miss Coon — she don't like me cause I 
hain't never knuckled tew her. Tou know she thinks 
she 's a great character sence she married Major Coon. 
But I can teU her " I ain't so fond o' pork as to eat hog- 
yokes 1" Miss Pendergrass says, I hadent ought to 
mind none o' the stories folks tells — ^and I don't mean 
tew. But then it 's made me clear sick and tired o' 
Wiggletown. I 'm completely dizgusted with it, and 
don't mean to live there no longer if I can help it 
I Ve ben some time considerin' what 's best to dew, 
and I 've made up my mind to go to Scrabble Hill to 
spend the winter with sister Magwire. I was there 
and stayed a fortnight about two year ago — ^had a very 
pleasant visit. At first I thought quite strong o' visit- 
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in* my brother, Christopher Columbus Poole, awaj m 
Varmount — ^never was there but once, and that was 
fore husband died. But I Ve giy "t up on account o* 
the fSunil J bein' Baptists. I can't stan the Baptists no 
way ; and if I went there I should have to go to the 
Baptist meetin' and that would be a turrible cross tew 
me ; so I 've concluded to go to Scrabble Hill for a 
spelL Sister Magwire's a fine woman, though she 
ain't very intellectible. I always sot a great deal by 
her. No doubt she 11 be wonderful glad to haye me 
come. She must be considerable lonesome now. Her 
only son 's gone off to study doctrin; and she's alone 
quite a good deal. Her husband carries on the shoe- 
makin' bisness quite extensiye; and he's to his shop 
the heft o' the time. To speak the truth, I ain't sony 
her son 's gone, for he ain't no fayoryte o' mine. He 's 
growed up to be ruther a dizagreeable young man — 
always pokin' fun at eyery body. He takes after his 
£Bither in that respect. Brother Magwire 's quite a 
teaze, though he knows better 'n to hurt folk's feeHns 
as Jeff does. I think I shall enjoy myself pretty 
well at Scrabble Hill. The society is quite refined 
iher6, and that suits me, ye know. I feel out o' place 
in Wiggletown; ther ain't no refinement there at alL 
What little there used to be 's all run out The in- 
habiters now 's a perfect ^3t o' Gof& and Bandala. 
I'm thoroughly dizgusted with the hull town and 
eyery body in it, exceptin' Eaer and Melissy, and Sam 
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Pendergrasses wifa If 't waVt that they lire there, 
Wiggletown might go to destruction for all I'd 
care. 

LEITEB FBOM JEFFSBSOK HAOUIBE TO HIS COtJSIK| 
KBS. JASPEB DOOLTTTLE. 

COONYZLLI, Oct 27, 1847. 

DsAB Cousin Nancy: 

What gloomy, miserable weather this is I But I 
suppose that your domestic cares and your good hus- 
band, occupy so much of your attention, that you Ve 
hardly time to growl about the weather. I assure 
you I feel forlorn enough to-day. Probably more so, 
for haying just returned from a visil of a week at 
fiither's ; and home is so much pleasanter to me than 
any other place, that I am always discontented for a 
while after coming away. 

I suppose you would iBce to know what the good 
folks at Scrabble Hill are doing ; so 1 11 tell you as 
£ur as I know. Father and mother get on about after 
the old sort) and there seems to be no great change 
among the other inhabitants. Sam Baily is paying 
attention to Katy Carey, and Pardon Hittibone and 
Maria Louisa Wilson are to be married next month. 
Charity Grimes and Sally Hugle are as o2t2 and as dis- 
agreeable as ever, if not a leeUe more so, and full as 
anxious to dispose of themselves as ever. Old Elder 
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Sniffles, the Baptist minister, lost his wife about two 
months ago, and his personal appearance has greatlj 
improved since that afflictive event (no imcommon 
thing as respects widowers, I believe). The Footes have 
sold out, and gone to Wisconsin, and — ^well I believe, 
you have now all the village news, excepting one 
piece of information, and that, as it is the most im- 
portant, I have reserved till the last A distinguished 
stranger arrived at Scrabble Hill some two weeks 
since. Who do you guess it is? Why, no less a 
personage than the Widow Bedott, interesting relict 
of Deacon Hezekiah Bedott She has actually in- 
flicted herself upon father's folks for the whole winter. 
What a time they '11 have of it, won't they ? Mother 
is so well disposed, that she tries to put up with it 
cheerAilly ; but nevertheless, it is pretty evident that 
she looks upon Aimt Bedott as a prodigious bore. 
She had been there but two* or three days when I 
went home, and she did not appear overjoyed to see 
me. For some reason or other she does n't take a 
particular fancy to me. Mother says it 's because I 
teaze her sometimes. But there is something so cfe- 
ddedly rich about Aunt SiUy, that I can not for my life 
help having a little fun at her expense occasionally. 
On Sunday morning I said to her, when mother was n't 
by, "Well, aunty, where do you go to meeting to- 
day ?" ** Where do I go to. meetin' I" said she " what 
a question I why, where $hould I go but to my own 
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m€etin' ?" " Oh," said I, '' I thouglit perhaps you 'd 
like to hear Elder Sniffles^ he 's such an interestiDg 
preacher." " What I" said she, " me go to the Baptist ^ 
meetiB' 1 I hope you ain't in amest, Jeff; lyhy I ^d as 
soon go to the theater as go there, I have a sufFerin' 
contempt for the Baptists, They think nobody can^t 
git to heaven ivithout hein' dipped, dippin' 'a a sayin' 
audience with thenu Why, come to think, I remem- 
ber that Elder Sniffles* When I wa3 here afore, yer 
mother and me was in to Mr, Ilugle's one CTenin* — 
they 're Baptists ain't they ? and Elder Smffles 
and his wife como in there to call- If my mcmoiy 
seiTves mc, he 's ruther a tall, scrawny man, with eyea 
ihat looks Uke a couple o' peeled onions, and kind o' 
squintin' tew, and seems to me he hadn't no hair 
hardly-'* *^ 1" said I *^ you 'd scarcely know him 
now, he ^e got a wig and wears spectacles, which im- 
proves his appearance vastly-" ** Wellj I should think 
it needed improvinV' s^id she. 

''By the way, aunty," said I, ''did you know that 
Mrs. Sniffles was dead?'' ^^ You don't say sol" said 
she, " Yes," said I : ** she died only a few weeks ago, 
I feel Sony for the elder— he must be so lonesome/' 
"So do I," said she, with a sigh. '^It's a drcdful 
thing to lose a companion, and I s'posc the Baptists 
fisel it as mnch as any hody.'* " Undoubtedly,'* said 
I ; ** Elder Sniffles seems deeply afflicted— his sermons^ 
they say have been more interesting than ever, sijica 
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Ills loss : sometliiBg monmfullj solemn about them.* 
— so I went on for some time, dilating upon the elder's 
eloquence and talents, and loneliness and all that I as< 
Bifre you I talked pretty fast, for fear mother 'd come in 
before I could say all I wanted to — ^and I was afraid 
she 'd throw all the fet in the fire. At length aunt 
Silly said that I 'd raised her curiosity to such a pitch 
that she really felt quite a desire to hear the elder preach 
— she had a good notion to go to the Baptist meet- 
ing for once. Of course I offered my services as es- 
cort. Shortly after mother came in, and was quite sur- 
prised when Aunt Bedott announced her intention of 
going to the Baptist meeting. " What 's your notion ?** 
said* mother. "Oh I", said aunty, "Jeff's excited my 
curiosity so much about Elder Sniffles, that I feel as 
if I 'd like to go and hear him preach." Mother looked 
at me for an explanation — so I thought my best course 
was to own up — ^for I knew that mother would n't ex- 
pose me, and tell Aunt Bedott that I was hoaxing 
her, as it would serve to increase her antipathy to me, 
which mother was anxious to do away. Therefore I 
remarked that I 'd been telling aimt Silly what an elo- 
quent man elder Sniffles was. Mother said nothing 
then, but as sbon as we were alone, she took me to task 
roundly. However I carried the point, and aunty and 
I went off to the Baptist meeting. We had a seat very 
near the pulpit. As usual, the elder whaled away 
through his nose — ^thumped the desk, and went over 
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and oyer again with the same thing — ^using a little dif- 
ferent words each time, without ever making the most 
remote approach to any thing like the shadow of an 
idea. But it would have done you good to see with 
what devout and earnest attention Aunt Bedott regard- 
ed him all the time. Once she was deeply affected^ 
and sobbed in a manner that attracted universal atten- 
tion. It was on his making the veiy original observa- 
tion that " this was a changing world, and we couldn't 
calculate with any degree of certainty upon any 
thing I** When we were going home, Axmt Bedott 
said — " Well^ Jefferson you was right— elder Sniffles 
is a very interesting preacher — ^veiy, indeed. I never 
was more edified in my life than I 've been this mom- 
in'. He ain't so bad hoTmi^ nother, as I was thinkin' 
he was: that ^re wig makes him look ten year yottag- 
er — a body never 'd think o' such a thing as its bein' 
a wig — ^it 's so natral. And them specs^ too : they 're 
an improvement on account o' kind o' hidin' the pe- 
coolianties of his eyes. I don't know as I should a' 
took him for the same indiwiddiwal." But then his 
sarmoni — Oh, Jefferson, that was what I call a sax* 
mon in amest I I begin to think 't ain't right to be so 
prejudiced against other denominations. I should 
like to be introduced to Elder Sniffles, and hear him 
convaise." Wouldn't it be rich, Nancy, to be an in- 
visible listener to the conversation 7 The next day I 

came away. I shall be quite curious to know whethei 

6* 
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Atmt Bedott continnes in her liberal frame of mind — 
but I sha'n't dare to ask mother a word about it when 
I write — BO I must remain in ignorance untQ I go 
home again at Thanksgiving. But I'm writing a 
tremendouslj long letter, so 1 11 just stop where I am. 
Bemember me to cousin Jaq)er, and belieye mte joxa 
a£bctionale cousin. 



XL ^ 

^^ /^ OOD momin' mann I can I trade any with j^ 

^^ to^y?" 

'^Lando' libertyl I want to know if that 's yon, 
Jabe Clark?" 

**»T ain't nobody dso— bnt raly you Ve got the 
advioitage o' mo." 

<<HeyhayI well I goess it's the fust time any body 
got the advantage o' yo— 4o ye remember them shoes 
ye sold me in Wiggletown ?" 

"Jingo! m be darned if 'tain't the Widd«r Be- 
dottl why — ^ye look younger and handsomer 'n 
ever—" 

"It took tiiem shoes to stir up yer memory — I al- 
ways tho't I 'd like to hev a recknin' with ye about 
comin' such a trick on me—" 

"ButWidder— " 

"None o' yer buts— dident ye tell me they was 
fiustrate leather — and worth ten shillin' every cent 
on 't— but seein' 'twas me I mout hev 'em for a dol* 
hatj say I and dident they bust out at the sides and 
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ran down at the heels aod split on the instep in len 
than a week's time — and dident je know thej wonld 
serve me so when ye sold 'em to me — say ?" 

** But Widder ye know—" 

" Yes I hnow — ^I know 't want the fust time you 'd 
cheated me — but I ruther guess 't was the last time — 
and I ain't the only one that 's made up ther minds 
not to hev no more deal with ye — Sam Pendergrasscs 
wife says 't if ever you darken her doors again youTl 
ketch it" 

'^ Well, Miss Bedott, to tdl ye the plain truth, them 
shoes hey laid heavy on my conscience for some time 
back — ^I dew confess with compunction that I had 
some shortcomin's in those days — ^I did use to git the 
better o' my customers sometimes in a bargin— I Ve 
felt quite exercised about it lately. Ye see, Widder, 
I wam't actiwated by religious principles then, that 
was the difficulty." 

^^ Do ye mean to insiniwate that ye Ve met with a 
change?" 

<< I think I may confidentially say I hev." 

" How long sence ?" 

'^ Wal, about a year and a hal£ I experienced re* 
ligion over in Yarmount, at one o' brother Armstrong's 
protracted meetin's. I tell ye, Widder, them special 
efforts is great things— ever sence I come out I 've felt 
like a new critter." 

^ Well, I hope you 've aatdd like one, and leatorad 
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four-fold, as scripter commands, to them jou Ve got 
the better o£ If je did I guess yer pockets was 
cleaned out amazin' quick." 

*'I'm free to say, I hev made restitution as fur as I 
was able." 

" WeU, then, ye 'd better hand over that dollar I paid 
for them shoes — or at least six shiUin' on't, they 
waVt worth over twenty-five cents at the furdest" 

" Wal, 111 tell ye Widder how I ginerally dew in 
such cases. I make a practice o' lettin' on 'em trade 
it out (he begins to open his boxes), I 've got a lot o' 
goods that'll make yer eyes water, I guess. I make 
it a pint o' carryin' a finer stock than ary other travel- 
in' merchant in t^ section." 

"Ye needent undew 'em — ^I hain't no notion o' 
tradin'." 

"But 't won't cost nothin' to jest look at 'em, ye 
know — there, them pocket handkerchers is superior 
to any thing ye 11 find this side o' New York." 

" Wonderfol thin though." 

"Sheer, ye mean, that's what they call sheer, a 
very desirable quality in linning cambrick. I tell ye 
Widder there ain't no such handkerchers in Scrabble 
BQll.^ 

"I'll bet a cent they're half cotton." 

"Half cotton! jingo! they ain't half cotton— ITl 
stake my repertation on 't— I mean my present reper* 
ttttion." 
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" What dew ye ax for 'em?" 

^ Wal, them handkerchers had (xrU> fetch twelre 
«hillin' apiece. I never sold none for less, but bein' 
as I dident dew exactly the fiedr thing about the shocB, 
if ye'U take a couple ITil strike off tew shilling and 
let ye hev 'em for tew dollars and seventy-fire 
centsZ' 

^' Land o' liberty I yescaieme, Jabel I'mwantin' 
some nice handkerchers wonderfully^ nato^ but dear 
me I I 'd go without to the eend o' my days afiue I 'd 
pay such a price for 'em*" 

'* Wal, then, say tew dollars fifty cents, I 'm wiHin' 
to let 'em go for that c(»mderin' the shoes." 

" Twenty shillin' I it 's awful high, I won't give it** 

''Say eighteen shillin' then, nobody could a^ leas 
than that, I 'm sure." 

''Eighteen shillin' I it's tew much — ^I can't afford 
it" 

"Tew dollars then — take 'em f<a tew dollara — it 'a 
the same as givin' on 'em away. I tdl ye Widder, ye 
wouldent git such a chance if 'twa'n't for my fbelin's 
in relation to them shoes. I told ye they was worth 
twelve shillin' apiece, and now I offer 'em tew ye for 
tew dollars a pair, one dollar struck o£^ that 'a all 
ye paid for the shoes." 

" I never gi'n so much for handkerchers in aU mj 
bom days, can't ye take no less?" 

" Not a cent Widder, not a cent" 
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•'Wen, then, I donH fedas if I ooiOd afford to take 
em." 

"And so I s'pose I may as well put 'em up agin 
— ^wal, I 'm Sony, not that it would be any objiot to 
iDe to let them go so cheap, only I thought I 'd like 
to set my mind at rest about the matter o' the 8hoe& 
I Ve offered to make it up and you've refused to 
lutye it made iq), so the fstult is youm, not mine, my 
eonseiaice is dear; if folks will persirt in stannin' in 
their own light I can't help it, that 's alL" (Se re- 
places them in the box.) 

'^Lemme jest look at 'em onee more, Jabe— Hihese i8 
purty — canU take no less than tew dollars?" 

^Kot a red cent less; and I tell ye agin it 'a the 
same as givin' on 'em away at that" 

''Sure they ain't half cotton ?" 

"Jest as sure as I be that my name 's Jabes 
Olart" 

"Well, ih^ I guess I shall her to take 'em." 

"I'mglad on'tfor your sake — ^as I said af<we,t' ain't 
no objict to me. I've got a piece o' silk I want to 
show ye, Miss Bedott, a rery deajrable article for a 
weddin' dress." 

"Lawfol sakesi I hope ye don't think lyrmt sucb 
a thing." 

".Wal, folks tells singular storiea I heard some* 
thing down here." 

"Oehawl t wpn't dew to believe all ye hear.^ 
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"I sold Elder Sni£9es a black satting stock and a 
bnzzom pin jesterdaj ; s'pose he wanted ^em for a 
particklar oocasionP 
'^ Git out Jabe I what sort of a bnzzom pin was it ?^ 
<*Wal, 'twas a very desirable pin; topizsotingold. 
I sold it tew bim for a'most nothing. I always ma]» 
it a pint to accommodate the clergy in that way, neyer 
charge 'em full price. I always lookt upon the Elder 
as a very gifted man — ^I staid here over the Sabbath 
once to hear him preach — ^I tell ye, Widder, 'twas 
powerfiil pleadin'. I 'm rather inclined to the Baptisl 
order myself— ben quaverin' on the snbjict ever sence 
I was brought out — ^in fstct I 've thought hard o' givin' 
up the travelin' marcantile business and studyin' deol- 
' ogy ; but, pn the hull, I 've about gi'n it up — ^'t would- 
ent do for me to be confined to preachin' — mj health 
requires such amount of exercise. But here 's that 
sDk, did ye ever see the beat on 't? now that 's what 
I call sphndidr—ii^s ginniwine French — ^thej call it 
*grody — grody — grody' — what the dogs — th^n 
French names is so consamid hard to remember — 0, 
I know now, 'grody flewry;' jest take a realizin' 
sense o' the colors — how elegant them stripes is shaded 
o£^ green and yaller and purple, reglar French tiy- 
color, as they call it." 

"It 's dazy though, ther ain't much heft to 't" 
"Heft I to be sure 'taint heavy, but heavy silka. 
amt worn no more, ye know; they 're all out o' £uih* 
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ion — ^tliese ere light Frencli silks is all the go now — 
ye see folks has found out how much more durable 
they be than the heavy ones— them 's so apt to crack 
— why one e' these ere 11 outlast a dozen on 'em. 
I Ve got jest a pattern on 't left — ^had a hull piece — 
sold tew dresses off on 't, one to Judge Hogobome's 
daughter in Qreenbush, and the other to the Eeverend 
Dr. Fogo's wife in Albany. Now Widder what do ye 
say to takin' that, 'twould make a most hyastical wed- 
din' dress." 

" Well, 't ain't for me so say I 'm wantin' suet an 
article — but s'posen I was — ^I 've got a new one that 'U 
dew. Sister Magwire pickt it out for me. She hain't 
got mucb taste about colors — ^but she 's a good judge 
of quality." 

"Got it made up I" 

" No ; but the mant-maker's a comin' to morrer to 
make it." 

"Lemme see it, if ye please. I want to compare it 
with this." (Sbe brings it) " Jingo I— 1 11 be darn- 
ed if 't ain't stun-color I the fag end of ail colors I 
Why, a body 'd think 't was some everlastin' old maid 
instid of a handsome young widder that had chose 
guch a distressid thing for a weddin' dress." 

"Lawful sakes I I dident say 't was a weddin' dress 
— ^and I dident say I chose it myself: for, to tell the 
truth, I dident more 'n half like it : but sister Magwire 
stuck to 't was more suitable than ary other color—* 
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and then tew, she thought 't was such an amazin' good 
piece." 

"Qtxxipiecel Jingo I what did ye pay for 't?^ 

" A dollar a yard. Ther 's twelve yards on 't — got 
it o' Parker and Pettibone, and they said 't was fast- 
rate." 

" Wal, I don't s'pose ihey meant to cheat ye— they got 
cheated themselves when they bought that silk. I al- 
ways know'd that Parker and Pettibone wa'm't no 
judges o' goods. The feet is, them New York mar- 
chants puts off their old onsailable articles onto 'em, 
and make 'em think they 're ginteel and desirable. I 
tell ye, Widder, ye got most consamedly took in when 
ye bonghtthat silk. Ye won't wear it three times afore 
it 'U crack out at the elbows, and fray out round the 
bottom." 

. " Well, I hain't ben suited with it none o' the time 
— shouldent a got it if sister Magwire hadent a ding- 
dong'd me into 't Ther was a blue one ther 't I liked 
a great deal better." 

" I tell ye, Widder, it raly hurts my feelins to think 
o' your standin' up along side of Elder Sniffles witii 
such a consumid lookin' thing on." 

" shaw I — stop yer hectorin' about the Elder. I 
ain't obleeged to hev every body that 's after me." 

" Wal, I know that— only such chances as Elder 
Sniffles ain't to be sneezed at, ye know. But speakin' 
o' that silk— if *t wa'n't for standin' in my own light 
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io oonsamidl J, 1 11 be darned if I wonldent offer to 
swop for a small matter o' boot*' 

"Boot I that 's wuss than the Bhoeel S'pose I 'd go 
to givin^ boot to git rid on 't aflber pajin' an awful 
sight o' money for 't in the ftist place ?" 

" Wal, 't would be rather aggravatin' if you 'd got 
a Ml pattern — ^you hain't but twelve yards. Of course 
ye dident calkilate to hev no trimmin', or ye 'd a got 
more." 

" I thought I shouldent trim it oonsiderin' — ^^ 

"Yes, I understand— considerin' 'twas for a minis- 
ter's wife—" 

" Git out, Jabe— I dident say so—" 

" IteU ye, Widder, you 're tew partickler — ^minister's 
wives is as dressy as any body. The Beverend Doc- 
tor Fogo's wife had hern made up with three wide cross- 
grained pieces round the skirt Jingo I they sot it off 
slick. These ere stripid silks look fust rate with cross- 
grain trimmin' — seems to go windin' round and round, 
and looks so graceful kinder. I seen lots on 'em in the 
cily. How them city ladies would larf at such a 
dress as yourn I But out here in the country folks 
don't know nothin'." 

" If I 'd a trusted to my own taste, I shouldent a 
got it I wish to massy I hadent a ben governed by 
sister Magwire." 

" Jingo I wouldent it be quite an idee for you to be 
the fust in Scrabble Hill to come out in a ' grody flew- 
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xy.* Them colors would be wonderfalbeoomin'-to you* 
Jest lemme hold it up to ye and jou stan' up and look 
in the glass. Jingo I it 's becominer than I thought 
't would be. I tell ye Widder, you must hev that silk^ 
and no mistake." 

" Dear me I I wish I could aflFord to swop — What 's 
it woth?" 

"Wal, I can't expect to git the full vally on 't 111 
sell it tew ye as low as I fed as if I could — ^it's a 
high-priced silk — bein' as it's so fiashionable now; 
but 1 11 tell ycuy Miss Bedott — though I wouldent tell 
every body — ^the fact is, I got that silk at a bargin, 
and of course I can afiTord to let it go for considerable 
less than I could if I 'd a paid Ml price. Ye see the 
marchant I took it of was on the pint o' fidlin', and 
glad to sell out for any money. He dident ax but a 
dollar a yard. — ^Ther's fourteen yards left, as you can 
see by the folds — and you may hev it for fourteen dol- 
lars, jest what it cost me. I tell ye, widder, it's a 
bargin." 

"Lando' liberty! fourteen dollars! I can't think 
on't" 

" Wal, then, 1 11 dew still better by ye. I want 
you should hev this silk — so s'pozen I take youm ofiF 
yer hands, and you take this, and jest pay me the bal- 
ance. Mabby I could sell that to some distressid old 
quaker woman that wants an eveiy-day frock — and 
what if couldent, I should hev the satiafiiction o' 
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dewin^ yon a &vor any how. — ^What d 'ye say to 
that?'' 

"Lemme see — ^the balance — that would be tew dol- 
lars. I Ve paid twelve for t' other already. I don^t 
know about spendin' so much money — don't know 
what sister Maguire 'd say to 't She 's gone over to 
see old aunt Betsy Crocket — aunt Betsey 's sick. Sis- 
ter Maguire hates striped silk, and pedlars tew — ^won't 
never trade with 'em — ^ 

"Jingo! come to think on 't, I 'm a tarnal goose to 
be willin' to stand in my own light jest for the sake of 
accommodatin'. the wimmin folks — 't ain't no object 
to me." (He folds up the silk.) 

"Stop a minnit, Jabe. Ill resk it It's time I 
was my own mistress, any how. I know sister Ma- 
guire 'U say it 's tew gay for me, and call it flambergas- 
ted, but I don't care — ^" 

" Gray I I wish to massy she could see a dress that 
^nder Cole's wife out east has got— entirely red — ^the 
reddest kind o' red tew — ^stripes as wide as my hand ! 
ITiat^s ruther flambergasted for a minister's wife. So 
ye ihmk ye '11 take it, hey ?" 

"Dunno but I will on the hulL" 

" Wal, I s'pose I 'd orto stan to my offer — ^but I tell 
ye, Widder, it 's a bargin." 

"Fourteen yards, ye say?" 

" Fourteen yards plump— ye may count the folds at 
the edge. Ye can hev cross-grain trinmiin' if ye take 
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a notion. Jingo I won't it give the Scrabble Hfll Trim- 
min fits to see ye with that on ?" 

" Well, 1 11 take it See, how much do I owe ye 
now?" 

<< But can't I sell ye any thin' else?" 



'* T SAT> siater Magwire — tliis ere 'a a miserable mean 
kind of a world, for I Ve — ^^ 

" I don't agree with you, Sill j. I think it '3 a very 
good sort of a world if a body lookH at in a right 
point o' view* Most o' folks in it used rm well^ and I 
gu^ ihey 11 oontinner to dew so as long as I use iliem 
well. For my part I 'm satisfied with the world gin^ 
erally speakin." 

"Well, s'pozen ye be, that *s no sign 't every body 
else had ought to be satisfied with it^ Yon was al- 
ways a wonderful satisfied critter. You think oveiy 
body 's dretful nice and dretfiil clever," 

^' Now sister Bedott you know that ain't bo — ^you 
know ther 's some folks 't I 've got a tumble mean 
opinion of." 

" I know ther {s a few 't ye don't like— but I mean 
as a gineral thing you seem to think the most o' folks 
is jest about right For my paxt, I 'd mther see thijjp 
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as thej actdllj be. I sliouldent want to be bo awfiu 
oontented." 

"I should think so— for you ain't never contented 
only when you Ve got some thing to be disconiented 
ab6ut" 

*' WeU, if that 's the case, I 'd ought to be content- 
ed the heft o' the time, for my trouble is oontinniwaL" 

** How you talk, sister Bedott I I thought you had- 
ent nothing to complain of now-a-days. I know'i 
along after your husband died you wus in ruther poor 
circumstances and used to grumble a good deal — but 
* seems to me you 'd ought to be contented and thank- 
ful now. Yer children's growd up to be blessins tew 
ye, and now they 're both settled and dewin fust rate. 
And sence father was took away, and the property 
was divided, you 've had enough to keep ye comfort- 
able, and more tew." 

"0 lawful sakest I dident mean't I was|)(werfy 
struck Ther 's other kinds o' trouble besides thai — 
ain't thar ? If you 'd a ben in Wiggletown durin' the 
last few years, and seen how everybody was a peddn' 
at me, and a tryin' to put me down, you'd a thought 
I had wraeOiiri to try me. Ton wouldent jaw me for 
thinkin' the world 's a dretful mean place—full o' 
dretful queer folks." 

<<0 dear suzt Some folks is always a talkin' about 
other folks' bein' queer, while, like enough| it 's them* 
selves that 's queer, after alL" 
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"I hope ye don't mean to insinniwate 't /'m queer, 
Meliflsy." 

" O no, Silly. I dident mean to insinniwate that — 
but then ye know almost every body has ther queer 
streaks." 

"Yes — ^Iknow it's a pecooliarity natral to every 
body to be queer about some things — ^but then somo 
folks is queerer 'n others." 

"Jest so, SiUy — some folks is actUly queer — and 
some folks thinks some other folks queer 'cause they 
don't happen to think jist as they dew on some pints. 
We think some indiwiddiwals is queer cause they 
differ from us, and mabbe they think tue 're queer 
cause wo differ from Aem, We 'd ought to be earful 
how we call other folks queer, for the fact is we 're all 
queer more or less — and them that lives in glass 
houses mustent throw stuns." 

" I wa'n't a throwin' stuns as I know on when I said 
*t was a queer world — for 't is — specially that part on't 
called Wiggletown. Scrabble Hill don't seem to be 
such a sort of a place at all, as fur as I 'm able to judge. 
I think the inhabbiters is quite intellectible, as a gin- 
eral thing — and oncommon perlite, tew. I'm quite 
pleased with the Scrabble Hill folks. There's Dr. 
lappincott — ^he 's quite a sdence man, I should think, 
from the way he talks." 

"Mabbe he is-^can't say— for I can't understand 

much o' what he says, he talks so big." 

6 
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" I shouldent wonder if you couldent — ^but that ain't 
no sign nobody can't. I was quite pleased with him, 
and his wife, tew — ^they seemed so friendly — ^took stuA 
an interest in my health, and was so consarned about 
my cough that night they called on me." 

" Yes — ^I guess they Ve got an idee your a rich wid- 
der, livin' on the interest o' yer money — ^husband says 
ther 's such a story 'round — shouldent wonder if hus- 
band started it himself, jist to see what would be the 
effect on 'f 

" I shouldent nother, he 's so fuU o' mischief— but 
you don't s'pose that 's what makes the Peabodys, and 
the Buels, and the Fusticks, and the Hugles so perlite 
tew me, dew ye ?" 

"01 ain't no rite to say 'tis — I 'm sure I 'm glad 
ihey 're so attentive — ^it '11 make yer visit pleasanter." 

"Jest so — seems to me Miss Deacon Fustick's a 
Bingnar woman — she seems to be intirely tooktip with 
the * anti-tea-and-coffee society' — ^talked to me all the 
time she was here about it — said I might depend on 't 
that all that made me so thin, and have such a congb, 
was drinkin' tea and coffee. K she runs me so every 
time I see her I guess I shall keep dear on her — ^for 1 
won't give up my tea and coffee for her nor nobody 
else.*' 

" O 1p wful sakes 1 Ye needent be afeard o' that — 
she '11 1 6 on to something new afore long. She takes 
np every thing that comes along, and gits all engaged 
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about it. A spell ago she was wide awake against 
Sabbath-breakiii', and dident talk about nothin' else- 
then 't was moral reform — ^next come Millerism — ^" 

" Now that makes me think of old mother Green 
in Wiggletown. You remember old Jabe Green's 
wife ! — she was always jest so carried away with every 
new thing, ye know. Tew or three years ago, when, 
Millerism was makin' such a noise, tber was a feller 
along lecturin' about it — and a number o' the Wiggle- 
town folks raly thought ther was something in it But 
old Miss Cbreen was clear killed up with it She give 
up all bizness, and dident dew nothin' but traipse 
round &om house to house a takin' on about the eend 
o' the world — ^'twas a comin' afore long. Well — one 
day she come into Sam Pendergrasses — ^'twas afore 
old Miss Pendergrass, Sam's mother, died. She was 
a livin' with 'em — and ye know she was a woman 
that always minded her own bizness. Well — she sot 
ther at her loom a weavin' away — she was a great 
hand to weave, the old lady was. Sam's wife was a 
Bettin' there tew — ^*t was Sam's wife told me about it 
Well — ^Miss Green she sot down in the rockin' cheer, 
with her &ce half a yard long, an she hauled out her 
0]iuff-bo2: (she was an all-to-pieces snuff-taker ye know) 
and she begun to snuff and rock, and rock and snuf^ 
as hard as ever she could, and ever} once in a while 
she'd heave a turrible sythe. Byme-by says she, 
* MisB PendergrasSi do you expect to finish that web ?' 
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* Well, I ruther guess I slialV says the old lady, says 
she, *if I live.' * If you Kvc,' says Miss Green, 'fliat's 
tlie pint — for my part I 've sot my house in order, and 
I 'm ready to go any minnit, and I wish you could 
say the same. It 's raly a moloncoUy sight to see you 
so occupied with the consams o' this world that 's jest 
. a comin' to and eend. I donH see how you can set 
there a weavin' a piece o' doth when the day o' the 
Lord 's so nigh at hand,' and she took a normous pinch 
o' snuff, and gi'n a dretful groan. * Well,' says old 
Miss Pendergrass, says she, ' I 'm glad you feel so sar- 
tin about yer condition — I 'd as lieve the Lord would 
find me a weavin' cloth as a toitn' muff J " 

" Well, that was a good unl It ought to stopped 
the old woman's mouth and sot her a thinldn'. Miss 
Fudtick is some such a woman in some respects." 

"I was pleased to hear Cappen Smalley take up 
agin her in favor o' tea and cofiEee, t' other night, in to 
Miss Grimes's. By the way, Cappen Smalley 's quite 
an intellectible man, ain't he ?" 

"Why, yes — ^he knows enough. It kind o' strikes 
me he 's a steppin' up to Charity — seems to go there 
considerable." 

"You don't ! Well ther 's no accountin' for tastes, 
I dew say. X should a took the cappen for a man o' 
better judgment than to be pleased with such a critter. 
Don't you think she 's awful dizagreeable?" 

"Well, I must say I dont admire her no great" 
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"And then she's so awM humbly tew. What a 
draw up nose she 's gotl And she 's so tunibly af- 
fected and stuck up. I 'took a dislike tew her the 
fiist time I ever see her — when she come in here with 
Iter mother. The widder 's a skew-jawed oncomforta- 
ble lookin' old critter, ain't she?" 

" Yes — and no wonder, for she 's tew stingy to fed 
comfortable, and of course she can't look so. You 
was sayin', a spell ago, that I thought every body was 
dretftd nice, and dretful clever, and I told ye therwas 
some folks I had a turrible mean opinion of— well, the 
Widder Grimes is one on 'em — she's the meanest 
woman in the neighborhood." 

" Is, hay 1 Well I reckoned whether or no she wa'n't 
when I seen her," 

"And Charity 's a chip o' the old block. They git 
their livin' by visitin' and borrerin'. They keep that 
little black girl o' theim on a trot the heft o' the time 
— runnin' after a little piece o' butter here, a half a loaf 
o' bread there, and a little o' this that and t' other in 
another place— and they ain't everlastin' partickler 
about payin'. They borrer a good deal o' me, and I 
ginerally let 'em have it 'T ain't much they ax for 
at once, and I hate to refuse when I 've got it in the 
house. They send every few days for a slice or tew 
of bread, and so it goes on for some time — ^till what 
they 've got amounts to mabbe, half a dozen loavea-— 
and then the little nigger comes in with a loaf o! bread, 
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and says she, ' Missy Grimes sends this loaf o' bread 
and wants Missy Magwire to take off what^s right 
The last time she sent hum bread in that way — only 
a few days ago — ^husband was in — ^I took the loaf and 
was a gwine to cut ofif a piece as nsual — ^but husband 
laid his hand on my arm, and says he, ' Stop, Melissy 
— don't you cut that — here, SnotvbaUj take it hum 
and tell Miss Grimes 't wouldent be right to take <^ 
none on \^ I don't know whether they took the hint 
— time H show. But I got rid o' ther borrerin' cofEbe 
the slickest— or ruther husband did — 'twas his dew- 
ins. They used to send about once a week aftei 
coflfee — and once in a while they 'd send hum a cup 
full, ready ground — and of all things I such miserable 
stuff I never laid my mouth tew ! 't was as black as 
dirt. I biled some on 't once or twice, and then I gin 
it up — for husband nor Jeff wouldent nary one on 
'em touch it — they declared 't wa'n't nothin' but burnt 
bread-crusts. At last, one day when Miss Grimes 
sent hmn some coffee, husband happened to be in. 
After the nigger 'd gone he says to me, says he, * Now, 
Melissy, you save that coffee, and the next time Miss 
Grimes sends to borrer, jest give it tew her.' Well, 
't want long afore they sent agin. Dianny come in 
with her cup and said Missy Grimes had company 
oome onexpected, and hadent no coffee burnt, and 
wanted to git a little. So I goes to the cubbcrd and 
fiotches out the same old stuff and gives it tew her. 
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I tell ye I felt rutber mean when I gi'n it tew hei^ 
lyat then I 'd promised husband I would, and besideSi 
I kind o' wanted to see how 'twould operate. That 
-was three months ago, and they hain't sent for co£fee 
senoe." 

" Well that was about the cutest thing I ever heerd 
o' your dewin, Melissy. You sarved 'em right But 
ain't it curus 't Cappen Smalley should be pleased with 
Charity? wonder if he knows how mean they be?" 
" If he did 't would be a recommendation tew him.^ 
"What I Cappen Smalley ain't a tight man, is he?" 
'^ Tight I yes, tight as the skin tew his back." 
"Well, now, I am beat I Why how oncommon 
good and ginerous he talked t' other night, when he 
oome in to Parson Tuttle 's, when we was there to tea 
— seemed to be so ingaged in every menevolent opera- 
tion." 

" Yes, he 's famous for wishin' 't every body might 
be warmed and clothed ; but somehow or another he 
never hands over. Whenever any body goes tew him 
with a subscription-paper; he always seems highly de* 
lighted with it — says it's an excellent objick — on 
objick he feels wonderfiilly interested in — ^he does 
hope they H succeed in ndsin' enough for 't — ^'t would 
be shameful if they dident. But he 'd ruther not put 
his name down — ^he has an aversion to makin' a dis- 
play — ^he wishes they 'd go all round and raise what 
they can, and if they don't git enough, come to himi 
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and lie 11 make up what '« laMn\ Somehow or another 
it don't often happen 't he 's called on to make np 
what's laddn': when he is, he's generally miasin'. 
Parson Tattle don't seem to see through him yet — ^he 
thinlffl he 's a wonderful charitable man." 

• " Speakin' o' Parson Tattle— seems to me he ain*t 
very de^p." 

" O, Parson Tattle 's oonsidfirable of a man; he 's 
young yet, but I think he 's got a good deal o' stami* 
ny in hinu Hell improye as he grows older." 

" Well, whether he improyes or not, it 's my opin- 
ion he won't neyer be able to hold a candle to Elder 
SnifSes." 

"(Jranfther giieyousl you ain't in aimest, Silly?" 

'"Ibetew. I think Elder Sniffles is equil to Parson 
Potter." 

" Well, 1 11 giye it up now. I always thought the 
elder was ruther of a dough-head." 

^'Nothin' but prejudice, Melissy — ^nothin' in the 
world but prejudice, 'cause he happens to belong to a 
different seek from youm — ^'t ain't right to be so set in 
yer way." 

" Deary me. Silly I seems to me you 're got to be 
wonderful forbeaiin', lately ; you used to blaze away 
about the Baptists turribly." 

" I know I dident use to like 'em much, but 't was 
'cause I dident know much about 'em, and husband 
you know, couldent bear 'em." 
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" Well, I disremember about that : but I dew remem- 
ber o' hearin'you blow him up once forgwlne to Bap- 
tist meetin*," 

" Well, I say for 't, your memory 's wonderful good 
—considerable better 'n mine. Any how — s'posen a 
body does dislike a sartin seek, and express iher senti- 
ments agin 'em — ^is that any reason why they should- 
ent be open to conviction, and alter ther minds con- 
samin' em ?" 

" To be sure not — ^but it does seem queer to me 't 
you should be so eat up with Elder Sniffles,, when you 
hain't heerd him preach but once : but he 's widdiwer 
now, and I s'pose ihjaA makes his preachin' a good deal 
interestiner. Shouldent wonder if you 'd heerd he'd 
lost his wife, afore you went to his meetin' — ^hadent 
ye ? now. Silly, own up." 

"Melissy Magwire 1 I should like to know what 
you mean to insinniwate. If I take a notion to go to 
Baptist meetin' or any other meetin', I got a right to 
dew it, and I wiU dew it as much as I 'm a mind tew, 
and if my motives is impunged, I can't help it — ^that 's 
alL" 

Maisr Mr. Maguire — " What ye jawin', about, now ?" 

"We wa'n't a jawin', was we, sister Bedott? we 
was only discussin'." 

"Cussin', hey? well, then, what was ye cumrl 

about?" 

" What a critter you be to misunderstand I I did- 
6* 
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ent sa J cussing but dSikniism'. We was discnssin* Eldw 
Sniffles—ye know Silly thinks he 's something saper> 
natraL" 

" Haw I haw ! haw ! what if Silly should git to be 
a Baptist! wouldent it be a joke, though? But look 
hite, Silly, you must be earful how ye set yer tn^ 
for the eld^r — ^it might be dangerous to interfere with 
Sally Hugle's pretensions. Don't ye s'pose wife, thai 
Sally 's ruther a squintin' that way ?" 

"Well, I shouldent wonder if she was; I don't 
s'pose she 'd haye any serue objections to changin' her 
condition. That are piece of poitry o' hern, that cum 
out in the paper last week, looked ruther pm^ did^ 
ent it?'' 

"What I sister Magwire, you don't mean to say** 
Sally Hugle writes poitry?" 

" Lawful sakes, yes I she writes bushels on 't— curus 
kind o' poitry, tew. TTier 's some on 't comes out al- 
most every week in the 'Scrabble Hill Luminary.' 
She signs it 'Hugeliner.' She generally calls 'em 
^sunnets' — Jeflf says they ought to be called moonets^ 
cause they 're always full o' stuff about the moon and 
stars, and so on. She 's always groanin' away about 
her iivward griefs^ and uvknown miseries. I don't know 
what to make on 't. Sally Hugle never had no par- 
tickler trouble as I know on — without 't was her not 
bein able to ketch a husband." 

" See, wife— what was that she writ on the fleath of 
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Mder Sniffleses wife? can't you remember some on \ 
I thought thai was about as rich as any thing o' hem 
I'd seen." . 

'^Lemme see. I 'm sure I 'd ought to remember it; 
for Jeff had it over all the time for about a week— ^ 
singin' it through his nose to the tune o' ' Saint Mar- 
tins' — ^ihat goes shakin' up and down ye know, kind o' 
•ollenu Less see — seems to me this was the way it 
begun. — 

* Ab droops the pale efTdlgent flower, 
By wintry breezes tried— 
So, in an onezpeoted hour, 
Dear Missis Sniffles died.* 

Kow what ccmes next ? Oh, I remembei< — 

* No more her sorrowin* pardner hears 

The voice he loved below— 
While tears, unmitigated tears, 
Beveal his bosom's woe. 

* In that respect snch grief as hisen 

Is different from my own. 
Which, in my heart's dark moanif\DQ pxiaoDt 
lies ranklin' unbeknown ;' 

" Ther 's more on 't, but I fbigit what 't is." 

*' That 's enough any way, wife — ^what do ye think 
on 't, sister Bedott — s'pose ye could beat it?" 

^*I should be sorry if I oouldent — why I oould 
Bfflke better poitry 'n that by throwin' an inkstand at 
a sheet o' paper. I wonder if she expects the elder 11 > 
be took with such stuff If he is, I 'm mistaken." 

"S'pose you take hold, then, and see if ye can't 
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write her down — wouldent it be a capital idee,^wife| 
fop Silly to write a piece o' poitiy to the elder, and 
have it printed in the ' Luminary.' Come on, Silly — 
that yon writ on Miss Crane's death was very toudim\ 
though it dident seem to touch Mr. Crane much." 

'' Brother Magwire, I look upon 't as an insult^ to 
have old Crane's name mentioned in my hearin' — con- 
siderin' all the lies that 's told about him and me, and 
all the trouble his disagreeable attentions gin me — and 
I hope in ftitar you 11 keep silent on that onpleasant 
subjick." 

*' I beg yer pardon, sister Bedott I forgot you was 
,60 sore on that pint But I 'm in amest about that 
poitry. Why not try, and see if you can't beat * Hu- 
geliner' all holler." 

'' Seems to me you 're changed yer mind about my 
poitry; you used to turn up yer nose at it" 

" O, well, my taste improves as I ^t older. I ad- 
mire poitry more 'n I used to." 

" "Well, 1 11 show you some varses I writ a spell ago 
on the Mexican War — and see what you think on 
'em." (She goes to bring them, and Mrs. Maguire re- 
marks — ) 

'^Now, Joshaway, ain't you ashamed o' yerselft 
You 'd ought to know better 'n to go to puttin' Silly 
up to writin' poitry— first we know she 'U be a sendin' 
some of her stuff to the ^Luminary,' and it 11 make 
her ridickilous, and us tew." 
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" Don't fret your gizzard, Melissy. Nobody won't 
think nothing she does is ridickilous— for ye know its 
ginerally thought she 's arich widder, and every body 11 
be ready to swaller her poitry — ^I don't care if it 's the 
tamalest mess o' stuff that ever was put togetl/^r." 



mxitts to fm. 

Dear Elder: 
T DON'T know but wliat you 11 consideT it rather 

forrard in me to trouble you with this epistol, bein' 
as I 'me a' most a strainger; but I hope youle over- 
look my appeorent want of judition, and attribit this 
communication to the oncommon interest I take in 
your welfio'e. Sence the first timeTf heerd you preach, 
I Ve had had an undescriberble desire to hev some 
privit conversation with you, in regard to the state o* 
my mind — ^your discourse was so wonderful searchin' 
that I felt to mourn over my backslidden state o' 
stewpidity, and my consarn has increased every time 
I Ve sot under the droppin's o' your sanctuery. Last 
night when I heerd o' your sickness, I felt wonderful 
overcome ; onable to conseal my aggitation, I retired 
to my chamber, and bust into a flood o' tears. I felt 
for you, Elder Sniffles — ^I felt for you. I was won- 
derfiil exercised in view of your lone condition. O, 
it 's a terrible thing to be alone in the world I I know 
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all aboxtt it by experience, for I Ve ben pardnerleos 
for nigh twelve year ; it 's a tryin' thing, but I thought 
*t was better to be alone than to run enny resk — for 
you know it 's runnin' a grate resk to take a second 
companion, espeshelly if they ain't decidedly pious— 
and them that's tried to perswade me to change my 
condition, dident none on 'em give very satis&ctory 
evidence of pioty — 't ain't for me to say how menny 
I've reftised on account o' ther want o' religion. 
Acoordin' to my notions, riches and grander ain't to 
be compaiied to religion, no how you can fix it^ and 
I always told 'em so. But I was a tellin' how over- 
come I was when I heerd o' your bein' attackted with 
influenzy. I felt as if I must go right over and take 
care of you. I wouldent deore no better intertain- 
ment ihaai to nuss you up, and if 'twa'n't for ihe 
speech o' peeple, I 'd fly to your rdefe instanter ; but 
I know 'twould make talk, and so Ifeel necessiated to 
stay away. But I fek so conaamed about you, that 
I couldent help writin' these few lines to let you know 
how anxious I be on your acccmnt, and to beg o' you 
to take care o' yerself O, elder, do be careful — the 
hxfluenzy 's a daiigercms ^>edemic, if you let it run on 
without attendin' to it in season. Do be kerful — con* 
sider what a teirible thing 't would be for you to be 
took away in the haight of yer usefulness ; and 0, 
tidsgCj nobody wouldent foel yer loss with more inten- 
aitode than what I should, though mebby I hadent 
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ought to say so. 0, Elder Sniffles, I feel as if I 
oooldent part with joo, no bow. I 'me so interested 
in your preachin', and it 's had such a wonderftil at- 
tendency to subdew my prejudices aginst your de- 
nomination, and has sot me a oonsiderin' whether or 
no I wa'n't in the wrong. 0, reverend elder, I intreat 
you to take case o' yer preahus heltb. I send you 
herewith a paper o' boneset^ you must make some 
good stiff tea out^ and drink about a quart to-night 
afore you retire. Molasses and yin^ar% a good 
thing too for a cold or coff ; jest take about a pint o* 
molasses and bile it down with a teacup of vinegar 
and a hunk o' butter as big as a hen's egg^ and stir in 
about a half a teacup full of pepper sass, and eat it 
down hot jest afore bedtime — and take a strip o' 
flannil, and rub some hog's lard on 't, though goose 
ile 's about as good, and pin it round yer throte right 
off; and I send likewise a bag o' hops ; you must dip 
it in bilin' vinegar, and lay it on yer chist when you 
go to bed, and keep a dippin' on 't as fast as it begins 
to git cool ; and jest afore you git into bed, soke yer 
feet in bilin' hot water with some red peppers in it; 
now don't forgit .nothin' I 've proscribed. But I was 
a tellin' how exercised I felt last night when I heard 
o' your sickness. I went unmejiily to my chamber, 
and gin way to my grefe in a violent flood of tears. 
I retired to my couch o' repose, but my aggitation 
pervented my deepin'. I felt quite a call to express 
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my fbelin's in poitry — ^I 'me yery apt to when enny 
thing comes over me — so I riz and lifted my candle, 
and composed these stanzys, which I hope will be 
agreeable to you. 

O reverend sir, I do dedare, 

It drhree me a'moet to flreaugr, 
To think o' yon a lyin' there 

Down sick with inflnem^. 

A body *d a thonght it was enough * 

To moom yer wifb's departer, 
Without sneh tmbble as this 'ere 

To come a follerin* arter. 

But sickness and affliction is trials sen 4 

By the will o* a wise creation, 
And allways ought to be underwent 

With fortytude and resignation. 

Then mourn not for yer pardner's death. 

But to submit endeyver ; 
For s'posen she hadent a died so sooiy 

She oouldent a lived forever. 

O, I could to your bedside fly, 

And wipe yer weepin' eyes, 
And try my best to core you up, 

If 't wouldent create surprise. 

It's a world o' trial we tarry iit— 

But elder, don't dispair ; 
That you may soon be movin' agln^ 

Is constantly my prayer. 

Both sick and well, you may depend 

Youle never bo fbigot, 
By your ikithftd and affectionate Ariend, 

YamoLLk Pool Bedoit. 

P. S. My nefew, Jefferson Magwire, will hand you 
this epistoL I shonld be wonderftd happified to le- 
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oeve a few lines firom you when 70a git able^ jeot to 
show whether or no yon think me fonard in address^ 
in' yon in this manner. P. P. B. 

P. S. Now do be cerful o' yersel^ dear elder — ex 
case me for callin' you dear, it came out afore I was 
aware on't — don't fail to foUer my directions, espe- 
shelly about the boneset ; it 's the sovereinest cure in 
nater for influenzy — ^and be shure to soke yer feet in 
the hot water and pq)pers — ^ther ain't nothin' like it 
to fetch down infermation — and bind up yer throte in 
the iled flannel — ^it prevents swellin' — and I wouldent 
have you forgit to use the hop-bag, for nothin' — jest 
keep a pan o' hot vinegar on top o' yer stove, and dip 
the bag in it about once in ten minnits, all night — 
it 11 give you such a good night's rest — ^hops is 
sleepyfyin'. Oommittin' you to the care o' creation, 
and hopin' youle be about agin in a few days, I sine 
myself youm, with consam, 

P. P. Bedott. 

ELDKB sniffles' REPLY. 

Most Wobthy Mrs. Bedott: 

Your communication of yesterday was duly re- 
ceived at the hand of your nephew. At the pehod 
of its reception, I was laboring under too great a 
degree of corporeal prostration to dictate an immedi- 
ate response. But at present, feeling my physical con- 
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dition to be, to some extent, ameliorated, I hasten to 
respond. Accept my most unqualified acknowledg* 
ments for the interest which you apparently take in 
my welfisure — and for the articles which you so kindly 
transmitted by your nephew. Permit me, also, to 
assure } <ju of my abundant gratification at the assur* 
ance that my unpretending diseourses have been the 
feeble instrument of exerting a salutaiy influence upon 
your mind, I feel, most deeply do I feel, that I am 
but a poor unworthy worm of the dust ; and it serves 
but to augment my humiliation to reflect that my 
labors in the field have been so signally blessed* Your 
remedies, most excellent madam, I have applied in 
accordance with your directions; and it affords mo 
no inconsiderable satisfaction to be able to say that I 
think I can safely affirm that their effects upon my 
system have been salubrious ; and I can but indulge 
the hope that they will tend to my ultimate restora- 
tion. I must not, however, omit to mention, that I did 
T^ot Tcalize^ to the full extent, the efiicacy of the hop* 
bag ; for aileT having arisen agreeably to your direc- 
tions, some five or six times (it may be seven, I "will 
not venture to speak positively as to the uumber) and 
immersed the hop-bag in the boiling vinegar, I re- 
gi^et to say that I unintentionally fell into a state of 
nn consciousness, from which I unhappily did not 
awake until morning. Owing to this unfortunate oo 
cuiTonce, I probably did not enjoy the rdi^hing 
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repose whicli a constant application of the hot hop- 
bag would have aflForded. However, notwithstand- 
ing this unintentional neglect^ I am happy to state 
that the virulence of my attack is decidedly abated. 

I acknowledge myself deeply indebted for the poem 
which accompanied your communication. It was 
truly gratifying to my feelings. Your remark therein 
embodied, that ''we tarry in a world of trial,'' is a 
very just one — ^very, indeed. This is incontrovertibly 
a life of trials — of disappointments and fluctuations, 
sent, uiidoubtedly, for the fortification of our faith. 
It will afford me most immitigated pleasure to con* 
vese with you privately, in regard to your mind, and 
to give you such instructions upon doctrinal points 
as may be necessary and conducive to your spiritual 
edification. With that view, I invite you to call at 
my residence on Friday evening next, when, if no 
unforeseen contingencies intervene to prevent^ and my 
corporeal condition continues to improve, I shall be 
imoccupied and most happy to attend to your case, 
and enlighten you in relation to such inquiries as you 
mayT>e pleased to propound. 

With sentiments of unmitigated regard, 

I remain your obliged friend, 

O. Shabkack Sniffles. 



geligiflus |nstnittiojt. 

" WT^EBE yo^i gwine, Bister Bedott?'' 

^^ " Wei], I thought I *d go to Pamaa Tuttle's 
Friday ercma' lectur/' • . . 

** Why ther ain^t none. Don't you remember Mr. 
Tattle said laat Sunday that he 'd got to be away to- 
day, and the lectured be omitted?^' 

*^ 0, Bufe enough — so he did. But come to think 
— don't yon remember he said the brethcm and ^lers 
might meet and have a season o^ prayer?" 

** 0, yes — he did says so. But lawful sakes ! I don*t 
thiok it *3 very edify in* to go set a hull evenin' and 
bear Deacon Fostick and Deacon Peabody and old 
Parker hold forth." 

** Nor I nother. But then I think it 's my duty to 
go once in a irhile. Ye know Scripter says we musn*t 
forsake the aaserablia' of oursclTea together. I gnesB 
I'll go tew night," 

(She departs and proceeds to Elder Sniffles 
dence.) 
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" Oood evemn'i Elder Sniffles, You see I 'm pimo 
table to the time. I always make it a pint to be. I 
think punotability 's very important" 

" A very just remark, Mrs. Bedott — ^it is so— and I 
am most happy to receive you this evening." 

"Well, how's your health now? Convalessin', I 
hope?" 

" It affords me the most unmitigated satisfiMrtibn to 
be able to state that my corporeal system ha^ in a 
great measure, recovered its usual tone." 

(With much fervor.) ** O how thankful I be to hear 
you say so, Elder Sniffles. You can't have the re- 
motest idee o' my anxiety on your account, and how 
delighted I feel to find you so much better, and I 
hope you ' ve recovered yer tone so 's to be able to sing 
agin. It's a great blessin' to sing when a body has 
such a powerful voice as youm. I 've obsarved it a 
Sabberdays in meetin'. O how oneasy I've been 
about you when I thought you might be took away, 
and me never hear you preach no more. I felt as if I 
couldent submit to 't no how. 'Twas a dretful sub- 
jick o' retrospection to think o' your dessolution. I 
was wonderful glad to git your letter, and know 't you 
dident think I 'd overtopt the bounds of propriety in 
writin' to you. I was so afeared you would. But I 
felt so consamed for fear you wouldent be comfortable 
and have such care as you'd ought tew — livin' all 
alone soi^nobody in the house but a little choro-gal — 
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and wliat does she know about taking care of a sick 
man?" 

"0, SaDy does very -well. As a general thing she 
discharges the duties devolving upon her with fidelity 
and—" 

"As for as you know, undoubtedly — but 't ain't 
likely you know jest how things goes on. I never 
know'd a gal o' her age but what wanted watchin' 
every minnit You can't trust 'em they 're sucli 
highty-tighty critters. And then the best on 'em 
wants a head to oversee 'em all the time — the very 
best on 'em can't dew for you as a pardner would. 
O, when an indiwiddiwal 's sick then 's the time they 
feel the want of a companion, and ministers is so apt 
to git aick, ye know." 

"A very just remark, ma'am — ^very indeed. Our 
profession is arduous. I myself am the subject of 
£requent valetudinary attacks — ^the efifects, undoubted- 
ly, of intense application." 

"Jest so. I remember Parson Potter, our minister 
in Wiggletown, used to have a great many poor turns, 
dispepshy-like — ^his vittals distresst him." 

" He was a Presbyterian clergyman, I suppose." 

" Yes. He labored in Wiggletown ten years. My 
husband was deacon all the time he was there. Died 
about a year after Parson Potter left there. Husband 
used to have such attacks as youm, tew. He enjoyed 
miserable health for a number o' year afore he died. 
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He was a feeble constitationed maiL I s'poee he 
wotildent a lived no wher nigh as long as he did if I 
hadent a ben nnde&te^able in takin' caie of him. 
O, how I did watch that man I For six or seven 
fears afore his deasolution I gi'n np my hull time tew 
liim. The neighbors used to say, ' Miss Bedott^ you 'H 
sartinlj wear jerself out takin' care o' the deacon.' 
* Well,' says I, 'it 11 be in a good canse if I dew. I 
consider it a duty and a privilege to devote myself to 
my husband. I don't want no better oocerpation.' 
And 'twas a wonderful comfort tew me after his 
dizease, to think I had been so devoted. O elder, 
mine was a dretful loss I I've always felt as if 
'twould be veiy difficult to make it up to me. My 
friends has wondered at me for continiwin mnf^ 
so long, but, as I obsarved in my letter, I always 
told 'em 'twas a very resky bisness to take a second 
pardner, veiy resky, indeed. Don't you think so, 
elder?" 

''I do, indeed; the selection of a consort^ either 
first or second, is a matter of immense importance, 
and involves consequences of tremendous magnitude. 
In my opinion, it — ^" 

'^I says to 'em, says I, when they was a teazin' me 
to git married agin, I says to 'em, says I, don't speak 
on 't, don't — ^I 've had one o' best o' men for a pard- 
ner, and I lived in the greatest conjugial filicitude 
with him ; and that 's the reason why I 'm so pertiok- 
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ler now — ^piety's every thing— -don't you think so, 
Elder Snifaes?" 

''A very just remark, Mrs. Bedott — ^piety is every 
thing, truly. Your late consort was, undoubtedly, a 
pious individual; though, as you begin to perceive, 
being a Presbyterian, he must necessaruy Lave held 
0ome views which undoubtedly were — were — " 

"Yes — husband wa$ ruther sot in his way, and 
that 's the reason why I never got inlightened on some 
pints — ^husband always thought every thing Parson 
Potter said was jest right; and Parson Potter was a 
wonderful prejudiced man. He writ a couple o' sar- 
mons aginst the Baptists, and had 'em printed; and 
husband used to read 'em over and over again. Yes 
•—'t ain't to be denied that husband was mistaken on 
some doctrinal pints — my mind has been wonderfully 
exercised about it lately." 

" I should judge so from your letter; and I trust — " 

"Ever sence the first time I heerd you preach, I 'v* 
fth oneasy ; I says to my nephew Jefferson Magwirt 
— {yo know he went with me to the meetin') — Jefl^ 
says I, I feel as if I must hear Elder Sniffles convarse. 
You see, Jeff had been a tellin' me afore we went 
what an interestin' preacher you was ; but I 'd no idee 
I should be so much affected — ^mabby you obsarved 
I was quite overcome at one part o' the discourse; 
'twas when you dwelt upon the changeable natur of 
ardbly hi^ypiness — ^the onsartmtj of every thing— it 
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touched a tender pint. I thought how it applied to 
my case — ^my circumstances is so changed — ^alone in 
the world — without a sympathizin' buzzom to lean on 
— nobody to take any pertickler intrest in me." [She 
coyers her fisuje with her handkerchief, and appears 
much agitated.] 

"But, Mrs. Bedott, in this mundane sphere, we 
should endeavor to be prepared for the innumerable 
fluctuations which — " 

"I'm aware on 't, Elder Sniffles — ^I 'm intirely 
aware o' the truth o' what you obsarve ; but then you 
know an indiwiddiwal in my sittiwation has so many 
onpleasat things to incoxmter ; if they 're ev&r so kei^ 
ful, folks wiU talk and say they 're a gwine to change 
ther condition — ^and be all the time a pickin' out this 
one and that one for 'em — ^when they hain't no more 
idee o' changin' ther condition than they hare o' flyin'. 
And then ther 's another dretful trial we have to un- 
dergo ; dew what we will, we can't git red o' the im- 
partinent attentions o' the men folks. If we 're ever 
so stiff and haughty tew 'em, they won't seem to mind 
it a speck; they toiU keep a makin' up tew us — and 
you've no idee how dizagreeable 'tis — ^'twas the prin- 
cipal cause o' my leavin' Wiggletown. As long as 
zny son and darter was with me, I felt as if 'twas my 
duty to stay there — ^but when they got married and 
left me, it seemed as if I couldent stan' it no longer— 
not that I 've got any thing to say against the indi- 
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widiwals that was pleased with me— 't wasn't iheir jfenlt 
that I wa'n't suited with ary one on 'em; but 'twas 
Tery onpleasant to be the objick o' their preference, 
when I couldent recipperate none o' ther feelins — and 
was detarmined never to unite my destination to a per- 
son that was destitue o' reUgion. 'T was a tryin' siti- 
wation to be placad in : but dear me I it 's awful tiyin' 
to be without a companion, as I remarked in some 
stanzys I was a writin' 't other day. 

What rittivation eon be wobs 

Than not to have nobody to care tcrr^uf 

Biohea and honora that moat folka prize, 

Ain't of no vallj in my eyea 

In oompariaon with a oongenial he«rt| 

In all oar consama to take a part; 

To redpperate all oitr bnzzom'a emotiona, 

And to take the lead in our daily devotiona. 

" Ain't them your sentiments, elder ?** 

" They are so, Mrs. Bedott ; the society of a conge- 
Bial spirit is truly desirable. In particular, I consider 
congeniality of sentiments to be indispensable as re- 
gards religious opinions ; and as you hare expressed a 
desire to receive some instructions relating to doctrinal 
points—" 

" Yes, I have felt very much exercised lately. I Ve 
fidt to deplore my lukewarmness and want o' zeal, 
but especially I Ve felt to mourn over my former prej- 
udices against your seek : but you see I 've always ben 
placed under onfortinate circumstences-— circumstences 
that 's had an attendency to ezart an onfitvorable ia* 
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flnence on my religious £sdih ; and it aotillj seems as 
if the hand o' Providence was in my comin' here to 
Scrabble Hill, instid o' condudin' to go to Yarmount 
to my brother, Christopher Colombns Poole's. They 
wanted I should come there, but somehow another I 
felt a loud call to come here. I speak on 't in another 
Btanzy o' the same poem I illuded tew jest now. I 
says, says I — 

Yes, Bartin there was a providence in it, 
And I shall always bless the minnit 
That fixed my choice on Scrabble HiH, 
Instid o' the town o' BottonTille— 

S'posen I 'd a went to Buttonville, and stayed all win- 
ter, instid o' comin' here — how different my circum- 
stences would a ben. O, Elder Sniffles, what a privi- 
lege 't is to set Sabberday after Sabberday under your 
preachin', and to be permitted to come to yer house 
and injoy the benefit o' hearin' you conyarse on relig- 
ious subjicks. I dew feel as if I couldent be thankful 
enough. The day you was t' our house to dinner, I 
was wonderfully interested in yer conversation. I 
s'pose you obsarved I was ruther tackdtum most o' 
the time — ^'t was cause I felt under considerable con- 
Btraint Sister Magwire and her husband is very well 
meanin' folks, but they 're dretful narrer minded and 
sot in ther way. I don't never feel firee to express my 
mind afore 'em as I 'd like tew — ^you know a body 
can't when they 're so sittiwated — ^ 
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"Exactly — a very JTist remark — ^in order to enjoy 
the entire benefit of inteUectoal or religious disconrsei 
an individual must be wbolly unrestrained. The pre- 
sent occasion^ therefore, is one suited to — ^" 

"Yes, felt so gratified when I got your letter and m- 
vitation to come round here to-night O, thinks me, 
what a blessid privilege 't is — 1 dew hope I 'predate 
it — but O, elder, elder, what if it should git out that I 
come here alone, and in the evenin' ! What vxmld 
some folks say? You know ther's so many that's 
reJidy to ketch up every little thing, and make the 
most on 't Gracious sakes alive I what should I dew 
if the story should get round that I was settin' my cap 
for you I and I know 't would if Sally Hugle should 
find out I come here to-night — they say she 's a dret- 
ful meddlin' critter, and I 'm sure she don't feel none 
o' the frenliest to me ; I s'pose it 's cause I hain't shew- 
ed no great anxiety to cultivate her society. The fiwt 
is the minnit I first set my eyes on her, I made up my 
mind she wa'n't a person I cared about havin' for an 
intimit : her countenance is so dizagreeable. I should 
know sh6 had an onpleasant disposition; thinks me 
she 's got grit and no mistake. Brother Magwire says 
he should pity any man that would be draw'd in by 
her, cause she 's so lazy. They say when she ain't a 
spinnin' street yam, she don't dew nothin' but write 
poitry ; her mother and sister Folly has the hull heft 
o' the housekeepin' on their shoulders. Now I say 
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iket ain't no need o' n^leotin' yer duties to write poi- 
try: for I Ve writ a sight on t in my day— enongh, I 
should say, to fill a bushel basket— and nobody can't 
say 't I ever allowed it to interfere with my domestio 
consams. A body can write poitry imdbe industrous 
tew. And massy on me I such poitry as heml did 
you ever ! — ^but 't ain't for me to crittycise other folkses 
writin's, nor I don't want to say nothin' derpggery to 
Sally Hugle — only I dew hope she never 'U find out 
about my comin' here. O, Elder Sniffles, I 'm a lone 
woman ; ther ain't nobody to stan' up for my rights, 
if the voice o' slander should be raised aginst me," 
[She weeps.] 

** Be calm, Mrs. Bedott — [he approaches and sits 
down beside her] — ^permit me to assure you that your 
apprehensions are utterly groundless. You are quite 
too sensitive— quite. It is no unusual circumstance for 
individuals of your sex to resort to me for religious 
instruction and private conversation in regard to the 
state of their minds." 

" Does Sally Hugle ever come for private conversa- 
tion?" 

"I believe — ^indeed it strikes me that Miss Hugle 
has done so once or twice." 

" O, Elder Sniffles, beware of that critter. Depend 
on 't 't ain't for the sake o' gittin instruction she comes. 
It 's jist for to insiniwate herself into your fiivor — and 
judgin' fix>m what I 've seen and heerd of h^r, I 
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sliotildent wish my worst innemj a greater cuss 

tlian to gii liiT fur n pnr^Iiien OU iiiu'uly always 
makes miserable wives — and of all thingSj to think o* 
such a person as SalJj Hugle bein' united to a man 
like Elder Sniffles 1 A man that ought to hare the 
very salt of the arth for a companion, O, its awfol t 
*T would put an eend to your useful ne^, depend on 't>" 

*' Compose yourself, my dear madam. Your fears 
are unfounded. The interest which you take in my 
welfare touches me deeply^ If the period should ever 
arrive when I shall deem it essential to select a second 
consort) believe me, I shall — " 

*«0, Elder Sniffles!" 

" I shall proceed with the utmost caution and pru* 
dence*" . ^ 

[A hiirried knock is heard at the doorj 

" There I some body 's a comin'. I must go." 

" Wellf allow mc to entreat you to lay aside all ap* 
prehensionSi and resort to mc whenever you wish to 
unburden your mindj or receive religious instruction.** 

** I 'm very much obleeged to ye, Elder Sniffles^ verjr 
much^ indeed* I feel as if your conversation this 
evenin' had done me a great deal o* good*" 



" QBE here, Aunt Bedott^ hereV another poem hj 

^ Hngelina." 

"18, hey? What's she groanJn* about now? be- 
witched to die yet?" 

'' No— it seems to be a sort of a lament occasioned 
by Elder Sniffles's sickness." 

" You don't I now what a bare-fiu^ critter she is 
to come right out fo in the &ce and eyes of all creation 
—-ain't it astonishin' ? She 's purty late in the day 
tew with her lamentin' — ^the elder's got about agin — 
preached last Sabberday." 

" Yes ; but you know he was laid up Sunday !)efore 
last — and I suppose they dident get the poetry ii time 
to bring it out last week." 

" Well dew read it, for pity's sake— I want U hoaz 
what the critter says." 

BONNET. 

O, lyre of mine, diTnlge iby laddest strain 
In melancholy thonder-tones of woe I 

In gloomiest aeoents deep of qnivering pain, 
Thy moumfol numbers on the midnight throw I 
A direftil theme demands thy anguished flow: 
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Jor dghing on his lonely ooooh of griei^ 
Tnxth^s ohampion langniBheth without relief 1 

Ton yacant, yoicelese desk proclaims aloud 
The ahsenoe of his eloquential tongue, 

Which held in wondering chains the admiring crowd, 
And carried conviction hoth to old and young. 

The arduous duties of his sacred calling 

Have caused this casuallity appalling, 
While in dark weeds of orape my wailing lyre is hungi 

HnaxLXKA.' 

" Well now, if tliat don't beat alll did yon ever see 
any thing so redidrilous in all your born days? you 
may talk as much as you 're a mind tew about 'hidden 
meanin'.' I believe if there 's any meanin' at all in a 
thing it 'U showtout some wher — and for my part, I 
can't see a speck nor grain o' sense in that are piece. 
What on arth does the simpleton mean by blazin' 
away so about her 'liar* and its ' thxmder tones' and 
' moumin' weeds,' and all that? I should think Elder 
Sni£9es would feel insulted by such a mess o' stuff— 
shooldent you ?" 

" O, no, I dare say he 11 consider it quite compli- 
mentary ; don't you see she talks about his eloquence 
— ^Irawing admiring crowds, and so <brth? I guess 
she means to catch the elder if she can ; any how she 
seems to be making a dead set at him, and I shouldn't 
wonder if she should succeed" 

''Well, if Sal Hugle ketches Elder Sniffles with 
such trash as that, 1 11 give it up that 's all ; but I 
don't bleve she will* he am't so big a fool as to have 
the wool drawd over his eyes in that way." 

7* 
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'' But joti know slie may possess other attractionB 
besides her poetical talents," 

" Other attractions ! goody grievous ! I wonder what 
they be ! Of all created critters she 's the dizagree- 
ablest I ever see, and so awfully humbly I shonldent 
think she could feel comfortable. I guess she 's one 
o' them that 's tew humbly to relish ther vittals. But 
for all that^ I bleve she thinks she 's quite handsome. 
What a way she's got o' fixin' her hair — ^them great 
long stringlets a danglin' down her cheeks — ^her phiz- 
mahc^any's narrer enough without 'em, I 'm sore. I 
met her yisterday as I was gwine to the store, and 
'twas as much as I could dew to keep from bustin' 
right out a laughin' in her face. She had on that 
are ererlastin' red hood that shows the hull o' her 
&oe, and her curia was a streamin' down oyer die 
comers of her mouth, so 't a body 'd a ben pestered 
to tell how £ir round it went; and she was a salin' 
along like a goose in a mud puddle, with her great 
eyes a starin' straight at nothin'. She 's got a way o' 
lookin' as if she was gazin' into futewrity." 

^^ That's a mark of genius, you know — a sign 
that she lives in the shadowy r^ons of imagina- 
tion—" 

'* Shaddery fiddle-stick?" 

'' She wafl probably compoabg a sonnet when you 
met her." 

'^ Shoudent wonder if she was— «he looked as H 
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she was occupied with somethm' despirit Well, if I 
coiQdent make out better 'n she does, I 'd hang up my 
fiddle— that 'sail r 

"Well, aunty, why don't you write some poetry 
for the 'Luminary?' come, suppose you try your 
tiand at it — ^you 're grecU on poetry." 

"0, I don't feel willin' to make myself so con- 
ipiciwus." 

*' fudge I that 's nonsense — every one ought to be 
willing to exercise their gift^ you know." 

" Well, it does look reasonable, but your mar always 
discourages me about writin' poitry." 

" What of that? fitther and I don't, and I 'm sure 
we re quite as competent judges as mother is. Come 
now, if you 11 write a piece of poetry 1 11 take it to 
the ' LumiBary* to-morrow before I go back to Ooon- 
Tille. I know you can beat Hugelina. Mother 
need n't know any thiog about it till it comes out^ and 
then she can't help herself" 

" Well, I don't know but what I wilL I 've got a 
piece begun th^t I think 's about as good as any thin' 
I Ve writ in some time. Mabby I '11 finish that off 
and send it" 

" What 's the subject ?" 

"Well, it treats o' the onsartainty o' terrestrious 
things. 'T was occasioned by a remark in the first 
iaxmon I ever heard Elder Sniffles preach. You know 
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lieq>oke o'oor bein' onable to caUdlata with anj 
degree o' eartaintj." 

" O yes, I remember it very well ; that would be a 
fint-rate subject to write upon." 

*'I begin by alludin' to the elder's sannon, and 
then I goes on to testify to the truth on 't by showin' 
how diffikilt 'tis to make any kind o' caDdlation 
about any thing, bein' as all things of a transiteiiy 
natur is so onsartin. But 1 11 go get it and show it 
tew ye, and then you can see for yourself. Here 't ia" 
(Jeff reads it.) 

" That's capital, Aunt Silly. Send it by all means. 
1 11 copy it off in a larger hand, so that it can be read 
more easily. And what shall we call it? Suppose 
we entitle it " Can't Calculate." 

" Well, I should think that would be very appro* 
briate," 

*' On second thoughts, I guess well just call it 'E. EL' 
— that stands for 'can't calculate,' you know — and 
there 11 be something striking and original about it^ 
too." 

"Jest so. Well, you may fix it out as you 're a 
mind to— but 1 11 take it and add on a few more 
stanzys first" 

" O no, you need n't, it 's plenty long enough— they 
don't like to print long artidea" 

''Don't, hey? Well, it seems as if 'twa'n't hardly long 
enough to pay a body for the trouble o' readin' on t** 
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^ Tes it i& It is n't so mucli the lengtli of a poem 
as tlie excellence of it that folks look at, you know." 

"Well, I don't know but you're right, though I 
remember how 't Zebidee Higgins used to write very 

long pieces* lie writ a good deal for the ' Wiggle- 
town Banner,^ and whea Minarvy Pike died he writ 
a piece on her death, and had it printed alone by ilself 
on a big sheet o' paper, and sold 'em for a shillin* 
apiece* Ther was risin' a hundred varses on^t I 
remember when he was a carry in* 'em around to sell, 
he come t* our house, and husband bought one, 
When he see how long *t was> he says, say a he to Zeb, 
'Why, Zebidee, what was yet object in havin* on't 
BO long?* Saya Zeb, says he, 'Don't ye e'pose I 
wanted foDcs should git the worth o* their money?' 
But as I don't charge nothin' for this ere, 't ain't so 
much matter about its length, I s*pose. There, yer 
mar *8 a comin', stick it away for pity's sake." 

[Messrs, Gamble and Sprattj editors of the " Scrab- 
ble HiU Luminary," discuss the merits of the widow's 
poemj 

"See here, Gamble. What d'ye think I that 
hatche^&ced old woman down at Magulre's has sent 
us a piece o' poetry." 

" The dogs she has I WeU, I swow I am beat now. 
She loolcs as little like the votary of the muses as any 
body I ever saw. What for poetry is it ?" 
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''1 11 be bound if I know what to make <^ ii^ and 
so I told Jeff Maguiie, who handed it in jnst now. 
Jeff says she 's quite an eccentric character, and I 
should think so by this. I don't know what 's best to 
do about it" [Gamble reads it] 

"Jupiter I that 's rich, ain't it?" 

"Don't exactly like to reject it — don't want to make 
her mad — they say she 's rich as mud — ^liyin' on the 
interest of her money. What shaU we do with the 
thundering stuff?" 

"Why, print itj to be sure. Ill write a puff for it 
I 'm great on editorials, you know." 

"Are you in earnest, Gamble?" 

''Certainly I am. I think there 's more sense in jtk 
than there is in Miss Hugle's poetry, and you neyecr 
hesitate at all about accepting any thing, from her." 

" But hers sauncb big, you know, and half the folks 
in the world thinks that 's poetry whether ^er 's anj 
sense in it or not" 

" I know it, but ' Hugelina' is the only poetical oon* 
tributor we have, and she 's almost worn out I 'ye 
puffed her and puffed her till I am almost tired of the 
business. I should like a change. There 's something 
decidedly new about this. You leaive it to me, 1 11 
manage it I confess you 're greater on politics, and 
so forth, than I am, but it takes tti^ to do up the fine 
arte." 

"Jeff seemed to be Boarry not to find you in whoa 
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he came, I suppose he saw that I hesitated a little 
ahout taking it, and he knew jou would u^t — you 're 
both of you up to ail sorta of deviltry— but he looked 
as Berious aa a parson. 1 11 be hanged if I know 
whether he was in earnest about wishing ns to publiah 
this plaguy stuff or not." 

**In earnest? of cx)urse he was. If he wasn't, I 
am. I neyer interfere wnth your department, and you 
ought not to with mine* My voice is for the old gal 
— so, hurra for the * Editor's comments*' " 

*' It affords us the most indubitable pleasure to be 
able to enrich our ^ Foetus Comer' of this week's Lumi- 
nary with a gem from the pen of a new coutrihutor. 
The extreme simplicity of the diction presents a strik* 
ing contrast to the more highly wrought and elabo- 
rate style of our own gifted 'Hugclina,' and strongly 
reminds one of the effusions of the early masters of 
English poesy, when the muse was in her pristine 
puiity. All worshipers of the truthful — the pure — 
the earnest and the unadorned in poetry, will lejoicse 
with ns that a brighter day appears about to dawn 
upon our poetical horizon, and that the time is proba- 
bly not far distant when nature shall aasert her suprem- 
acy over art in the dominions of the muse. We 
hope to hear often from our fair correspondent," 



J 
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K. K,— can't calculate. 



What poor short-Bighted irormi wb 1m— 

For we otn't oalcoiate 
With any sort of sartintee, 

What la to be our ftto. 

Theae worda Priaailla'a heart did readh 
And oaoaed her teara to flow. 

When flrat ahe heard the elder preaoh 
About aiz montha ago. 

How true it ia what he did atate, 

And thua aifeoted her, 
That nobody oanH oalculate 

What ia a gwine to occur. 

When we retire, oanH calculate 

But wliat afbre the mom 
Our houaen will conflaggerate 

And we be left forlorn. ' 

Oan*t calculate when we come in 
From ary neighboiin' place, 

Whether we '11 ever go out b^ 
To look on natur'a fS^e. 

Can't calculate upon the weather, 

It alwaya ohangea ao; 
Hain't got no meana of telling whsliMr 

It 'a gwine to rain or anow. 

Cant calculate with no preoiaion 
On naught beneath the aky ; 

And ao I've come to the deoiaion, 
That 'tain't worth while to tiy. 



XVL 

** C AY, sister Magwire, can't you spend time jest to 
come here a minnit and look at my caps. I 
\rant to ax you whicli I 'd better wear to-day. I don't 
want to wear it to meetin', cause my bunnit would 
jam it all down — but I want to make up my mind 
aforeband about it so 's not to lose no time wben I 
git bum. Come quick, dew — ^tbe bell 11 ring in a 
minnit. O, bere ye be ; well, now tell, which o' these 
caps is the becominest." 

" Why, you 've got a regiment on 'em seems to me.** 

" Yes ; I 'm well on 't for caps — but the half on 'em 
was giv' tew me. Here 's one, though, 't I made my- 
self I wore it to Eaer's weddin'. How does it 
look?" (She puts it on.) 

** Somehow, I don't like that much — ^it sticks up tew 
high on top: and then them yaller bows looks so 
kind o' dartn\ and then them red artifishels is rather 
eootensive. I reckon you look better without artifishels.'* 

" Well, lemme try on ibis ere ; Melissy gin it tew 
me. I always thought 'twas quite becomin'." 
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" Well, I don't agree with ye, Silly. I think there 's 
tew much ribbin on't — ^pink ribbin tew; don't yoa 
think pink ribbin 's a'moBt tew yowig for you?" 

** 0, dretfiil snz, Melissy I what foolish idees you 've 
got 1 — ^you 're always a takin' me to dew about dressin' 
kw young. What 's the use o' makin' an old woman 
o' myself afore I he one? But come to think, this 
vxAild be rather dressy for to-day, seein' the minister 's 
a comin'. See 'f ye like this ere any better — ^'t was a 
present &om Sam Pendergrasses wife, not long afore 
I come away. I never wore it but once." 

" Well I reckon that looks woss than the pink one 
—blue makes you look kind o' squawy ; you 're rather 
dark complected; and blue's a tryin color for dark 
skins." 

"Well, I never thought I was so wonderfol dark 
complected, I'm sure. I wonder if this one 11 suit 
ye any better. Kier's wife gin it tew me. I hain't 
never ynxe it at all ; thought I shouldent^ 'cause it 's 
so turrible old-womanish and quakery. I fetcht it 
along, cause t thought mabby Seliny 'd be mad if I 
dident— but I don't see what on arth she meant by 
givin' me such a lookin' thing." 

" Now, Silly, I don't see how you can talk so— for 
my part, I like that better 'n ary one you've tried on. 
That are white satin trimmin' looks so kind o' neat 
and plain. It 's a purty shape tew— comes down fur- 
der 'n the others onto yer £ice — ^and that 's an im 
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provement^ bein' as yoxi 're rather long-fevored. I 'd 
wear that by all means, Silly." 

" You would I — ^well now I am beat — ^wby ther ain't 
a color about it but white." 

"All the better for that; it's enough ginteeler'n 
them flambergasted blue and yaller things ; and then 
the dder 's a comin', ye know." 

"Jest so ; well I guess I wiU wear it considerin' — ^" 

"And yer black silk gownd and muslin imder- 
handkercher — ^you look best in them of any thing 
you 've got" 

"Wdl, I don't know but what I will— murder I 
ih^^ 's the bell, and I hain't begun to be ready ; never 
mind, I won't dress till I git hum ; this ere allipacker 
looks well enough to wear to meetin'. 1 11 jest throw 
on my mankiller and bunnit — 't won't take me long; 
wish you could go Melissy — but I know ye can't and 
git dinner tew; the elder 's a gwine to preach in your 
meetin'-house, hey ? — ^well, that looks brotherly ; Bap- 
tists preach in your meetin'-house one year — ^and your 
minister preach in theirn the next — ^I like the idee. 
Is my bunnit on strait? This glass makes me look 
kind o' skew-jawed — ^never know whether my things 
is in decent order and reglar rotation or not, when I 
git 'em on. How does this ere scarf go? Where 's 
brother Magwire and Jefl^ I wonder? How thought- 
ful 't was in Jeff to ax the elder here to dinner—he 'd 
a ben so lonesome to hum all alone. Melissy, I begin 
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to liaye oosaiderable hopes o' Je£f— Bhooldent wonder 
if he should torn out quite a stidd j man after all 
Here they come." 

«««««« 

'' Elder Sniffles^ let me give you another piece o' the 
turkey." 

** I 'm obleeged to you, Mr. Maguire ; you probably 
recollect that I remarked in my discourse this morn- 
ing, that individuals were too prone to indulge in an 
excessive indulgence in creiature comforts on thanks* 
giving occasion& In view of the lamentable ikct that 
the sin of gormandizing is carried to a sinful excess 
on this day, I, as a preacher of the Gbspel, deem it my 
duty to be imusually abstemious on such occasions: 
nevertheless, considering the peculiar circumstances 
under which I am placed this day, I think I will 
waive objections and take another small portion of the 
turkey." 

"That's right elder — ^what part will you take 
now?" 

" Well, I 'm not particular ; a small quantity of the 
breast, with a part of a leg and some of the stufiing^ 
will be quite sufficient.". 

" Pass the cramberries to Elder Sniffles, Jeff— elder 
help yourself; wife give the elder some more o' the 
turnip sass and potater." 

'' Thank you, Mrs. Maguire. I am an advocate for 
a vegetable diet-^and have always maintained that it 
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18 more congenial to individuals of sedentarj habits 
and intellectaal pursuits like^ myself than animal 
food." 

*^ JeSf my son, pass the bread. Sister Bedott send 
your plate for some more o' the turkey." 

"No, I 'm obleeged to ye — ^I Ve had sufficient" 

" Jefl^ cut the chicken pie." 

" Sure enough — ^I almost forgot that I was to carve 
the pie — ^Aunt Silly you '11 take a piece of it, won't 
you?" 

" Well, I don't care if I dewtake a leeile mite on 't 
I 'm a great &voryte o' chicken pie — always thought 
't was a delightful beverage — doij't you Elder Snif- 
fles?" 

"A very just remark, Mrs. Bedott — ^very indeed; 
chicken pie is truly a very desirable article of food." 

" Allow me to help you to some of it, elder." 

" Thank you, my young friend ; as I before remark- 
ed, I am entirely opposed to an immoderate indulgence 
of the appetite at aU times, but particularly on thanks- 
giving occasions — and am myself always somewhat 
abstemious. However, I consider it my duty at the 
present time to depart, to some extent, firom the usual 
simplicity of my diet. I will, therefore comply with 
jour request and partake of the chicken pie." 

"Take some more o'the cramberry sass, elder: 
oramberries is hulsome." 

"A very just remark, Mrs. Maguire— they are so; 
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nevertlieless, I maintain that we should not indulge 
too freely in even the most wholesome of c reaUira 
comforts ; however, since you desire it, I will take a 
small portion more of the cranberries." 

'* Husband, dew pass that pickled tongue — ^it hainH 
been touched — ^take some on 't Elder Sniffles." 

"I 'm obliged to you, Mrs. Maguire— but I con&SB 
I am somewhat fearful of taking articles of that de- 
scription upon my stomach, as they create a degree of 
acidity which is incompatible with digestion^ Is it 
not so my young friend ? You are undoubtedly pre- 
pared to decide, as you are, I believe, pursuing the 
study of the medical science." 

" I think you are altogether mistaken, Elder Snif- 
fles. We should always take a due proportion of 
acid with our fix>d, in order to preserve the equilibrium 
of the internal economy, and produce that degree of 
effervescence which is necessary to a healthy secre- 
tion." 

"Exactly. Your views of the subject is one which 
never struck me before ; it seems a very just one. I 
will partake of the pickled tongue in consideration oi 
your remarks." 

" Take a slice on 't, Sister Bedott You seem to 
need some tongue to-day — ^you 're oncommon stilL" 

"What a musical man you be, brother Magwirel 
but it strikes me when an indiwiddiwal has an oppor- 
tunity o' hearin' intellectible conversation they 'd b^ 
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ter keep still and improve it Ain't it so, Elder 
Sniffles?" 

" A very just remark, Mrs. Bedott ; and one which 
has often occurred to my own mind." 

" Take some more of the chicken pie. Elder Snif- 
fles." 

" Excuse me, my young friend ; I will take nothing 
more." 

" What I you dont't mean to give it up yet, I hope, 
elder." 

^'Indeed, Mr. Maguire, I assure you I would rather 
not take any thing more, for as I before remarked, I 
am decidedly opposed to excessive eating upon this 
day." 

"Well, then, well have the pies and puddins. 
J^ my son, fly round and help your mar change the 
plates. 1 11 take the puddin, Melissy — you may tend 
to the pies. J^ set on the cider. So here 's a plum* 
puddin' — ^it looks nice — ^I guess you Ve had good-luck 
to-day wife. Sister Bedott, you '11 have some on 't?" 

"No; I'm obleeged to ye. I've got rather of a 
head-ache to-day, and plum puddin's rich. I guess 
1 11 take a small piece o' the punkin pie." 

"Elder &iiffle8, you'll be helped to some on 't of 
course?" 

"Indeed, Mr. Maguire, the practice of indulging in 
articles of this description after eating meat is esteem* 
ed highly pernicious^' and I inwardly protest against 
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it; furthermore, as Mrs. Bedott has yery jws&j le- 
marked, plxmi pudding is rich — however, consideiing 
the peculiar circumstances of the occasion, I will for 
once overstep the boundaries which I have prescribed 
£brmysel£" 

'' Am I to understand that you 11 have some, or 
not?" 

^^I will partake, in consideration of time and 
place." 

«<JimmeniI wife, this is good puddin' as I ever 
eat" 

^* Elder Sniffles, will jou take some o' the pie— here 
is a nfince pie and punkin pie." 

^' I will take a small portion of the pumpkin pie if 
JOU please, Mrs. Maguire, as I consider it highlj nu- 
tritious ; but) as r^ards the mince pie, it is an article 
of food which I deem excessivdj ddeterious to the 
constitution, inasmuch as it is composed of so great 
a variety of ingredients. I esteem it exceedingly 
difficult of digestion. Is it not so my young firiend ?" 

" By no means, elder ; quite the contrary — and the 
reason is obvious. Observe, elder — ^it is cut into Ae 
most minute particles ; hence it naturally follows, tiiat 
being, as it were, completely calcined before it enters 
the system — ^it leaves, so to speak, no labor to be pez^ 
formed by the digestive organs, and it is disposed of 
without the slightest difficulty." 

^* Ah, indeed I your reasoning is quite new to ; 
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jet I confess it to be most satis&ctory and ladd. In 
consideration of its fsicilitj of digestion I will partake 
also of tlie mince pie." 

" Wife, fill the elder a glass o' cider." 

"DesistI Mrs. Magoire, desist, I entreat you I I in- 
yaiiablj set my &ce like a flint against the use of all 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage."- 

" Jimmeni I you don't mean to call new cider an in- 
tozicatin' liquor, I hope. Why, man alive, it's jest 
made — ^hain't begun to work." 

" Nevertheless, I believe it to be exceedingly insa- 
lubrious, and detrimental to the system. Is not that 
Hs nature, my young friend ?" 

" Far from it, elder — ^far from it Eeflect a moment 
and you wiU readily perceive, that being the pure 
juice of the apple — ^wholly free from all alcoholic 
mixture — it possesses all the nutritive properties of the 
km% with the advantage of being in a more condensed 
form, which at once renders it much more agreeaUe, 
and fiusilitates assimilation." 

" Very reasonable-^irery reasonable, indeed. Mrs* 
Maguire you may fiU my glass." 

" Take another slice o' the puddin', Elder Snifltoa" 

" No more, I 'm obliged to you, Mr. Magoire." 

" Well, won't you be helped to some more o' the 
pie?" 

^No more, I thank you, Mr. Maguiie." 
8 
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" But you 11 take another glass o' cider, won't 
you?'* 

*' lo considGration of the nntritious properti^ of 
new cideTj which your son has abundantly shown to 
exists I will permit yon to repleiiBli my gla^,*^ 

" So you won*t take nothin' more^ elder ?" 

** Nothing more J my friends — nothing more what- 
soever — for as I have several times remarked daring 
the repast, I am an individnaL of exceedingly ahste- 
miona hahits — endeavoring to enforce by example 
that which I bo Bti'cnuously enjoin by precept from 
the pulpit, to mi — temperatice in all thing." 

'* Walk into ihc sitting room, elder. Mother 11 
have to excuse us for a while. Aunt Bcdott, you Tl 
give u3 your company, won't you ?" 

**SartEpnly." 

" Father, are you not coming?" 

" Not now, Jeff. I 've got to go out for a spdIL 
I '11 tTy to be in soon," 

" Take this arm^cheer by the stove, Elder Sniffles 
— the room's got rather cool; Jefferson, can't yoa 
accumelate the fire a little?*- 

"It strikes me very forciblyj Mrs- Bedott, that 
the weather is somewhat *cool for the season of the 
year" 

'*So it strikes me tew; but I think this is quite a 
cool climit — appearently considerably cooler 'a Wig^ 
gletown," 
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** Why no, aunty — ^ihere can't be any differenoe in 
tlie climate — ^the latitude 's just the same." 

" I guess not, Jeff— what is the latitude o' Scrabble 
Hill?" 

" Oh, it 's about forty4wo." 

"Lawful sakesi our'n in Wiggletown 's as muca 
as fifty, and sometimes in the summer time it gits up 
as high as sixty or seventy." 

"Ah I indeed I you surprise me, Mrs. Bedott 
Speaking of Wiggletown — is that your place of 
residence?" 

'* It is so — ^ihe place where the heft o' my life has 
ben spent." 

** In what section of the country is it located ?" 

'* It 's sitiwated between (Janderfield and Tuokertown, 
Sammerkin' crick runs along the south side on 't" 

" Ah, yes, I comprehend ; I think I have an indis- 
eliminate recollection of the place. If I am not mis- 
taken I journeyed through it some two years since, in 
company with my companion (now deceased), on a 
visit to her relative in that section." 

"H-o-o-oI how you talk I that journey must be a 
mellancolly subjick o' reflection now — how little you 
thought then that in tew year you'd be called to 
mourn her departer I how gnsartin' the futur is I" 

" True — ^a very just remark, Mrs, Bedott, very, in 
deed — ^we are sojourners in a world of fluctuation 1" 

" O, Elder Sniffles— how true that is 1" 
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" One moment tossed on the billows of prosperity 

and joy, and tlie iscxt plunged into the abysses of 
desperation and despair." 

" 0, Elder SnifiBes, what a stritin^ remark ; every 
word you say goes to the bottom o' my heart I tew 
mourn the loss of a pardner, and hein' as we 're simi 
larly sitti\rateci, I feel as if we could sympathize with 
one another. Yon hain't no childi^ n — I Ve got te w ^ bat 
(hey 're married and settled, and I'm as good as aloae 
in the world. It 's a tryin' sittiwation — veiy tryinV* 

" It is sOf Mrs, Bedott — ^your remark is a very just one 
—very, indeed^ — your situation is undoubtedly a trying 
one — but you are in easy circumstances, I believe?" 

" Why, yes, ginetally speakin' I be pnrty easy, 
though sometimes I-m ruther cmeasy when I think 
o' the futur^ — I was wonderfully struck with a remark 
in your sarmon this momin' — it described my feelins 
so egzackly*" 

" Allow me to inquire what that remark was^ Mrs. 
Bedott?" 

[The conversation is here interrupted by the en* 
tranoe of Mr. and Mrs. Magnire]- 

** Well, elder, how do you come on — ^time pass 
agreeably ?" 

"Most agreeably, Mr, Maguire, most agreeably, in 
conversation with Mrs, Bedott.'* 

" Glad on 't — Jeff^ here *s the last * Luminary,' want 
it? I Ve read it party much all, exceptin' the poetry." 
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" Does it contain a poem by * Hugelina?' If so, per- 
mit me to request you to favor us with it, my young" 
friend She is indeed a most extraordinary writer." 
" She is, that 's a iact-Jeff, less have it" 
(Jeff reads) — " Those of our readers who are in any 
degree imbued with a love of the poetic — ^with an 
appreciation of the sublime and beautiful — ^will find a 
rich treat in the following exquisite lines from the pen 
of our highly gifted correspondent * Hugelina.' Aside 
from the high degree of finish which her effusions 
always possess, the ensuing lines breathe a spirit of 
world- weariness and self abandonment exceedingly 
touching. 

SONNET. 

Oblivion I stretch tliine everlasting wingB, 
And hide from hnman gaze my monrnftil lyre-* 
For while my earth-worn, weary spirit sings, 
I frequently feel desiroos to expire. 
It is no vain and vanishing desire, 
Bat a compnlsatory wish that seems 
To mingle nightly in my visioned dreams— 
A wish to leave this nncongenlal sphere, 
Which sonls like mine are apt to find so drear. 

for a residence in yonder orb 

Which doth the affections of my soul absorb I 
Hy spirit seeks in vain for sympathy here ; 

1 feel se I have never felt before — 

The one wild, withering wish— to die and be no more I 

HnaxLOCA. 

" A splendid production, truly— but does it not 
strike you Mrs. Maguire, that there is a slight degree 
of obscurily in the poem ?" 
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'' O don't ax me— -I can't make head nor tail on't^ 
what's your opinion, JeflFereon?" 

" WeU, I think that the obacurity of which Eld^ 
SnifiSes complains constitutes the greatest beauty of 
the poem. Don't you know, elder, we are never 
deeply interested in any thing that we can compre- 
hend at the first glance. There must be some mystery, 
some hidden meaning to excite at once our curiosity 
and admiration — Shakespeare himself often writes 
obscurely, you know." 

*' Shakespeare I that is an author that I am not 
oonyersant with. What does he principally treat 
of?" 

" 0, theology, and metaphysics, and so forth." 

"Ah, yes, I recollect now — ^I think I have seen 
some of his sermons. On consideration, your reason- 
ing in relation to the poem strikes me as quite con- 
clusive. There should be — as you very justly re- 
mark — a hidden meaning to create an interest in any 
thing of that description." 

"Well, then, that poitry must be awful interestin', 
for all the meanin' ther is in 't is htd^ and no mistake 
— don't you say so, husband?" 

" 0, 1 ain't no judge o' poitry — ax sister Bedott^ 
she knows all about poitry, writes bags on 't" 

" Ah, indeed I is it true, Mrs. Bedott, that you cul- 
tivate the poetic art?" 

** Well, Hain't for me to «ay." 
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XVIL 

% Mitusis ttlitti ta s t&taiit m t\t tm 

O HE sits down on a log and sings in a plaintiya 
voice, 

Ere love had teaohed mj teen to HoWf 

I was ODOommon oherftil, 
But now each misery I dew know 

I 'm always sa^ and tettaL 

What peaoelbl honn I onoe ei^Joyed, 

All on a snmmer'a day I 
Bat 0, my comforts was destroyed. 

When Shadrack orossed my way 1 

I heerd him preach— I heerd him pray^ 

I heerd him sweetly spg, 
Dear soz I how I did feel that day I 

It was a dretfol thing 1 

Foil forty dollars would I give, 

If weM oontinnerd apart— 
For thongh he 's made my sperrit live, 

He 's sorely bast my heart I 

(She siglis profoundly — and tlie elder advances tm- 
expectecUy.) 
^^Qoodgradonst is that yon, Elder Sniffles! how 
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you did scare me! Never was so flnstrated in all the 
days o' my life I hadent the most remotest idee o' 
meetin you here — ^wonldent a come for forty dollars if 
I 'd a s'posed you ever meander'd here. I never was 
here afore— but I was a settin' by my winder and I 
oast my eyes over here, and as I obsarved the lofty 
trees a wavin' in the gentle blast, and heerd the feath- 
ered singsters a wobblin' their mellancoUy music, I 
felt quite a call to come over, it 's so retired and mo- 
rantic — such an approbriate place to marvel round in, 
ye know, when a body feels low sperrited and uncon- 
solable, as I dew to-night 0, d-e-a-rl" 

" Most worthy Mrs. Bedott, your evident depression 
fills me with unmitigated sympathy. Your feelings^ 
(if I may be permitted to judge from the language of 
your song, which I overheard") — 

" You dident though, elder 1 the dretful sua 1 what 
ahaU I dew I I wouldent a had you heerd that song 
for no money I I wish I hadent a come I I wish to 
gracious I hadent a come T' 

*^ I assure you, Mra Bedott, it was imintentional on 
my partj entirely unintentional, but my contiguity to 
yourself, and your proximity to me, were such as ren- 
dered it impossible for me to avoid hearing you — ^ 

" Well, it can't be helped now, it 's no use cryin' for 
spilt TTiinr^ but I wouldent hev you tojthink I know*d 
you ever come here." 

'' On the contrary, this grove is a favorite resort of 
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mine ; it affi>rds a congenial retreat after the extermi- 
Bating and tremendous mental labors of the day. I 
not tmfrequently spend the declining hours of the 
evening here, buried in the most profound meditation* 
On your entrance, I was occupying my customary seat 
beneath that umbrageous mounting ash which you 
perceive a few feet fix>myou: indeed, had not your 
mind been much pre-occupied, you could scarcely have 
avoided discovering me." 

"O, granfther grievous 1 1 wish I 'da stayed to hum I 
I was bom for misfortin' and nothin' else I I wish to 
massy I 'd a stayed to hum to-night I but I felt as if 
I'd like to come here once afore I leave the place." 
(She weeps.) 

"Ah I indeed! do you preject leaving Scrabble 
Hm?" 

**Yes, Idew, Icalklatetogonextweek. ImtistheBX 
you preach once more — once more, elder, and then I 'm 
agwine— Hsomewher — ^I don't care where, nor I don't 
care what becomes o' me when I git there." (She 
sobs violently.) 

" O, Mrs. Bedott, you distress me beyond limitation 
—permit me to inquire the cause of this uncontroUa- 
tie agony ?" 

" O, Elder Sniffles, you 're the last indiwiddiwal 
that ought to ax such a question. 0, 1 shall diet I 
AaU give it up I" 

" Madam, my interest in your wel&re is intense, al« 
8* 
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low me to entrett yoa etOl more Yeliemaitl j to ua- 
borden jour mind, perhapB it ia in my power to io» 
lieve you." 

" Believe me 1 what an idee I O, elder, you udU be 
the death o' me if you make me rerulge my feelins so. 
An hour ago, I felt as if I 'd a' died afore I 'd a said 
what I hey said now, but you ye draw'd it out o' me." 

^'Bespected madam, you haye as yet promulged 
nothing satisfiwtory, permit me — ^" 

"O, granfther grieyous! must I come to'tl well 
then, if I must, I must, so to begin at the beginnin'. 
When I fast heem you preach, your sarmons onset- 
tied my fidth ; but after a spell I was conyinced by 
yer argefyin', and gin up my 'roneus noticms, and my 
mind got considerable carm. Bat how could I set 
Sabberday after Sabberday under the droppin's o' yer 
yoice, and not b^in to feel a mor 'n ordinary interest 
in the speaker ? I indeyored not tew, but I couldent 
help it; 'twas in yain to struggle against the feelins 
that prepossest my buzzom. But it's all oyer with 
me now ! my felicitude is at an eend ! my sittiwation 
is hopeless ! I shall go back to Wiggletown next 
week and neyer truble you no more." 

" Ah, Mrs. Bedott, you alarm — ^" 

" Yes, you neyer 11 see no more trouble with Pris- 
gilly. I 'm agwine back to Wiggleton. Can't bear to 
go back there nother, on account o' the indiwiddi- 
waU that I oome away to git rid o£ There 's G^pen 
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Canoot, he 's always been after me ever since my hns- 
band died, though I hain't never gin him no incur- 
ridgement — ^but he won't take no for an answer. I 
dread the critter's attentions. And Squire Bailey — 
he 's wonderful rich — ^but that ain't no recommendation 
to me, and I 'ye told him so time and agin, but I s'pose 
he thinks I'll come round bumby. And Deacon 
Crosby, he lost his pardner a spell afore I come away, 
he was very much pleased with me, he 's a wonderM 
fine man — ^make a fast rate-husband. I kind o' hesi- 
tated when he promulgated his sentiments tew me, 
told him I 'd think on 't till I come back — s'pose he 11 
be at me as soon as I git there. I hate to disappoint 
Deacon Crosby, he 's such a fine man, and my dezeased 
companion sot so much by him, but then I don't feel 

for him, as I dew for . He 's a Presbyterian tew, 

and I don't think 't would be right to unite my desti 
nation to hisen.'' 

" Undoubtedly in your present state of feeling, the 
uncongeniality would render a imion — " 

''O, dear, dear, dearl I can't bear to go back there 
and indure their attentions, but thank fortune, they 
won't bother me long — ^I shall go into a decline, I 
know I shall, as well as I want to know it My troub> 
lee 11 soon be over— ondoubtedly they'll put up a 
monnyment to my memory — ^I We got the disoriptiiMi 
•n ready for Nr— it saySi 
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H«« ilMpt PxiMillx P. B^dott, 
Ltto rttlio of Hesokiar, 

How meUanooUy wai bmr loti 
Hofr toon ahe did ezpira I 

She did nH oommit Belf-«iiioid6» 
'T waa tribbilatioii killed her, 

0,whAta pitythehMlnHa'died 
▲ft)re the saw the elder I— 



And O, elder, you 11 visit my grave, won't ye, and 
shed tew or three tears over it? T would be a con- 
solation tew me to think you would.'' 

''In case I should ever have occasion to journey 
thro' that section of country, and could consistently 
with my arrangements make it convenient to tarry for 
a short time at Wiggletown, I assure you it would af- 
ford me much pleasure to visit your grave agreeably 
to your request" 

*'0, elder, how onfeelin' 1" 

"Unfeeling I did I not understand you conrecdy 
when I understood you to request me to visit your 
grave?" 

''Yes, but I don't see how you can be so caiin, 
when I 'm a taUdn' about dyin'." 

" I assure you, Mrs. Bedott, I had not the slightest 
intention of manifesting a want of feeling in my re- 
mark. I should r^ard your demise as a most deplor- 
able event, and it would afford me no small degree of 
satisfaction to prevent so melancholy a cataatropbo 
were it in my power." 
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'*WeU, I gaess 111 go hum. If Sally slioxdd 
know you was here a taUdn' with me, she 'd maike aa 
awful fuss." 

''Indeed, I see no reason to fear that my domestic 
should interfere in any of my proceedings." 

" O, lawftd sakes I how numb you be, elder I I 
dident illude to Sal Blake — I meant Sal Hugle, she 't 
you 're ingaged tew." 

"Engaged to Miss Huglel you alarm me, Mrs. 
Be—" 

"Now don't undertake to deny it, elder; every 
body says it 's a feet." 

" Well, then, it only remains for me to assert that 
every body is laboring under an entire and unmitigat- 
ed mistake." 

"You don't say so, elder 1 well, I declare I dew feel 
relieved. I couldent indure the idee o' stayin' here 
to see that match go o& She 's so onworthy — so dif- 
ferent from what your companion had ought to be — 
and so lazy — and makes such awful poitry ; and then 
die hain't worth a cent in the world. But I don't 
want to say a word aginst her; for if you ain't in- 
gaged now, mabby you will be. O, elder 1 promise 
me, dew promise me how 't you won't marry that 
critter. T would be a consolation tew me when I 'm 
ftir away on my dyin' bed, to know—" [she weeps 
with renewed energy.] "O, elder, I'm afreard I 'm 
a gwine to hev the highstmcs. I 'm rabjidc to 
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spasmatio affections when I 'm excited and over- 
come." 

'* You alarm me, Mrs. BedottI I will hasten to the 
house, and bring the sal volatile, which may restore 
yon." 

"For the land's sake, elder, don't go after Sal ; she 
can't dew nothing for me. It'll only make talk, for 
she 'U tell it all round the village. Jest take that are 
newqmper that sticks out o' yer pocket, and &n me 
with it a leede. There — I feel qxdte resusticated. 
I'm obleeged tew ye ; guess I can manage to git hum 
now." [She ris6s.] 

"Farewell, Elder Sniffles I adool we part to meet 
no more !" 

*' Ah, Mrs. BedottI do not speak in that mournful 
strain ; you distress me beyond all mitigation" — [he 
takes her hand] " pray reseat yourseU^ and allow me 
to prolong the conversation for a short period. As I 
before observed, your language distresses me beyond 
all duration." 

"Dew you actilly feel distressed at the idee o' part* 
in' with me?" 

"Most indubitably, Mrs. Bedott" 

"Well, then, what's the use o' partm' at all? 0, 
what hev I said! what hev I saidi" 

" Ahem— ahawl allow me to inquir^^are you in 
^asy oiroumstances, Mrs. Bedott?" 
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" Well, not intirely, yet ; thongli I feel oonsiderable 
easier 'n what I did an hour ago." 

" Ahem ! I imagine that you do not ftdly apprehend 
my meaning. I am a clergyman — sl laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord — as such you will readily tm- 
derstand I can not be supposed to aboxmd in the filthy 
lucce of this world; my remuneration is small — 
hence — " 

" O, elder, how can you s'pose I 'd hesitate on ac- 
cotint o' your bein' poor? Don't think on 't — ^it only 
increases my opinion of you ; money ain't no objick 
to me." 

" I naturally infer from your indifference respecting 
the amount of my worldly possessions, that you your- 
self have — ^" 

"Don't be oneasy, elder, dear— don't illude tew it 
again; depend on't you're jest as dear to me, every 
bit and ^rain, as you would be if you owned all the 
mines of Ingy." 

" I will say no more about it" 

" So I s'pose we' re engaged" 

"Undoubtedly." 

" We 're ingaged, and mj tribbilation is at an end." 
[Her head droops on his shoulder.] ^'O, Shadrackl 
what will Hugelina mj when she heani on 't?" 



xvm. 

DeabMbussy: — 
T NOW take my pen in hand to tell yon that I 
rather gness yon 11 be considerably astonished 
when you read what I set down to rite, IVe got 
some news to tell, that yon can't guess if you try till 
next never, so you may as well give it up forst as last 
afore you begin. And you ain't to let on a word 
about it only to Jubiter and Elier and Seliny. Oome 
to think, I don't care if you tell Sam Pendergrasses 
wife, bein' as how she 's a partickler fiiend o' mine. 

But don't you open yer head about it to no other 
indiwiddiwal — for I want to supprise the Wiggletown 
folks, and make 'em open ther eyes a leetle. Come 
to considder, I guess you 'd better not tell Miss Pen- 
dergrass, for I 'm afeard she can't keep it to herself 
She might let it out to the Kenipes, and they 'd tell 
the Crosbys, and the Crosbys they 'd carry it strait to 
Major Coon's wife, and she 'd be sure to tell old Daw- 
ton's wife (the widder Jinkins thatwas-ndie 'twas 
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Poll Bingliam), and she 's the yerrj undentical person 
I want to keep it from till it busts upon her all of a 
Budding, like a thunder-clup. I guess 111 let her 
know 't I can hold my head as high as hern in futur, 
for who did she git but a decrippid old bung head 
that she wouldent a had if she could a got any body 
else. I guess on the hull you hadent better say noth* 
in' about it to Eaer's wife, for fear she 'U tell her folks, 
and they 'U sartinly devulgate it all round. If you 
dew tell her, you make her promise she won't hint a 
sillyble about it to her step-mother — she 't was Kesier 
Winkle — ^nor to nobody else. You must all keep it a 
perfound secret tUl I come. If nothin' happens to 
pervent, we shall be in Wiggletown next week, a 
Saturday, on our bridal tewer. A Sunday momin 
we calkilate to go to meetin' along a you and Jubiter, 
and in the afternoon we shall tend the Baptist meetin'. 
I tell ye won't ther be some starin' in Wiggletown 
that day. I guess they 11 find out that I 'm as good 
as enny on 'em if not a leetle better. I shan't bey on 
none o' the things they 've ever seen me wear. My 
riggin 's to be intirely new. Yer Uncle Magwire has 
made me a present of a hansome green merino dress, 
and yer Aunt Magwire has gi'n me a new brown 
velvet bunnit, and yer Cousin Jefferson has presented 
me an elegant plaid shawl, and I calkilate to come out 
in 'em all in Wiggletown. 
Speakin' o' my new wardrobes, reminds me to tell . 
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you that if Jabe (3ark oomes your way a peddlmf, 
not to trade a cent's woth witk him. You remember 
how he come it over me about the shoes, don't ye? 
Well it 's amazin' I should ever be such a fool as to 
be took in by him agin— but so 'twas. He cofiie 
along here a spell ago, and sarved me the awfullest 
trick that ever you heerd on. I was alone in the house 
— yer aunt had went to a sick nabor's, and the way he 
cheated me was perfectly dretfuL My blud biles now 
a thinkin' on \ He pretended he 'd experienced re- 
ligion^ and lamented over the way he used to cheat 
and lie; and as true as I live and breathe, actilly got 
round me so 't he preswaded me to swop away an ele- 
gant stun colored silk, that cost me a dollar a yard, 
for a miserable slazy stripid consam, that he said was 
all the feshion now— called it "grody flewiy" — and 
what makes it more aggravatin' made me pay tew dol- 
lars to boot But that wa'n't the west on 't, for come 
to onroU it, we found that three or four yards away 
at t' other eend on 't was all dammidged and stained 
up — ^'t wa'n't fit for nothing. Yer aunt was mad at 
me for bein' so took in, and yer uncle he laffl and 
hectored me and went on about it — ^you know what a 
critter he is to bother a boddy. At last I busted out 
a cryin,' and went off and shot myself up in my room, 
and stayed there till tea time — and when I come down, 
lo and behold, yer uncle stept up and handed me a 
new green merino dress — ^he 'd ben off to the store 
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and bought it a purpose for me, fringe, and buttons 
and eyerj thing to trim it with, and I Ve got it made 
up, and it sets like a dandy — and I'm gwine to be 
married in it But I can't help feelin' awfully gauled 
about the silk. I took it to Parker and Pettibone's and 
Bwoppt it for some things I wanted. They wouldent 
allow me but eighteen pence a yard, and 't was all 
H was woth. Jabe made me take a couple o' hanker- 
chers tew, for a dollar a piece — said he 'd stake his 
repertation on 't they wa'n't half cotton — and no more 
ihey waVt, for come to dew 'em up, they showed out 
plain enuff that they was all cotton — did you ever? 
He got round the elder tew— made him pay five dol- 
lars for a buzzum pin — ^said 'twas topiz sot in gold, 
and it turned out to be yaller glass with a pinchback 
rim round it I was clear out o' pashence with the 
elder for bein' so green — but sittiwated as I was I 
couldent say noihin' ye know. If ever I come acrost 
Jabe Clark agin, if he don't ketch it, no matter. But 
I 'm wonderful bizzy about these days — and so no 
more at present fi:om your affectionate mother, 

Pbissilla p. Bebott. 

P. S. GKve my love to Jubiter. I 'm gratified to 
hear that the baby is so forrard. What do you calki- 
late to call him? I hope it won't be Jubiter — ^for 
somehow I don't egzactly like the name, tho' it soxmds 
well for a man. But don't in all &vor name him arter 
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jer par. Hezekier's an awfal name. How do jo 
like Shadrabk? That 's the name o' his grandfitther 
that's to be. Yer unde and aunt and Jeff sends 
love. P, P. B. 

P. S. Yer cousin Jeff axed permission to read this 
letter, and he says I hain't told you who I 'm gwine 
to be married tew, nor when the weddin' 's to be^ 
nor nothin'. But 't ain't to be wondered at that I 
fbi^got, for I Ve got such a numerous nlimber o' tilings 
to think on now. My future companion is the 
Baptist minister o' this place-— by the name o' Elder 
Snifflea The way we come acquainted was quite 
singular. You see I took to attendin' his meetin' 
because the Presbyterian minister here is such small 
potaters that 't wa'n't eddifyin' for me to set under his 
preachin', and understandin' that Elder Sniffles was a 
veiy gifted man I thought I 'd go to hear hinu 
Well, I liked him wonderful well, he's a powerful 
speaker and his prayers is highly interestin'. So I 
goes to hear him a number o' times. He obsaryed 
me and was evidently pleased with me — ^but during 
all the time I was creatin' such a sensation in his 
feelins I never knowd but what he had a wife. How 
I did feel when I found out he was a widdiwer. I 
was dretfiilly flustrated, and kep myself as scarce as 
possible. But he foUered me up and parsevered, tiU 
at last I consented to accept o' him. It 's meUancolly 
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to be alone in the world, and then ministeTS don't 
grow on every bush. The weddin' is to take place 
next week a Wensday evenin' at yer uncle's. Elder 
Yawpers, from Slabtown, is to reform the ceremony 
and preach in Elder Sniffleses place the next Sabbath 
when we 're gone. 

The elder lives in a gamble ruffl yallar house. I 
mean to make him put wings to 't and make it look 
rather more fashionable. It stans on a descendin' 
elevation that slants down to the canawl on the one 
side, and not fur behind it is a morantio grove. He 
hain't no £unily but a little highty tighty gal that they 
brought up. I tell ye if I don't make her stan' round 
when I get there I 'm mistaken. We shall start for 
"Wiggletown a Thursday, in the stage — and git there, 
I s'pose, Saturday evenin'. Now Melissy Smith re- 
member you 're to keep it a profound secret I don't 
want nobody in Wiggletown to know a word about 
it till they see us come a walkin' into meetin'. If you 
anser this afore we c^me, direct to the Beverend Mrs. 
Sniffles. 

Tour affectionate mar, P. P. Bkdott, 

(till next week). 

P. S. I Ve writ an elegy on my marriage that Jeff 
thinks is one o' my best poims. He 's gwine to send 
it to be printed in the '^ Scrabble Hill Luminary/' right 
tinder the maniage notice. He 's a keepin' it from 
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his par and mar, caiise they hain't no sense o' poitry— 
yer annt espeshelly has always disencuiridged my 
writin' for the papers. But she can't help herself 

P. P. B. 

[From tbe Sonbbto Hill Lominvj.] 

Mabried. — ^In this village on Wedensday, flie 20th 
inst, by the Bev. Elder Yawpers, of Slabtown, the 
Rev. O. ShadrAlCK Sniffles, of Scrabble Hill, to Mrs. 
Peiscilla p. Bedott, relict of the late Deacon Heze- 
Idah Bedott, Esq., of Wiggletown. 

The fair bride has sent ns the following morceatH^ 
which our readers will unite with us in pronouncing 
equal to a former effusion from the same gifted pen. 
We wish the happy pair all the felicity which thdr 
distinguished abilities so richly merit — ^Eds. Luir 

TO SHADBACK. 

Priidlla the £fur and Shadraok the wise, 

Have united their fortunes in the tenderest of ties; 

And being mntnally joined in the matrimonial oooneofioo, 

Have bid adoo to their previoos affliotion. 

"No moie will they mourn their widdered sittiwatlon, 
And continner to sy the without mitigation ; 
But pardners, for life to be parted no more, 
Their sorrera is eended, their troubles is o'er. 

OShadrack^myShadraokl Prissilla did speak, 
While the rosy red blushes surmantled her cheek, 
And the tears of affection bedoozled her eye, 

Shadrack, my Shadrack I I 'm youm till I die I • 

The heart that was soomfal and cold as a stun, 
Has surrendered at last to the fortinit one ; 
Farewell to the miseries and grieft I have had, 

1 ni never desert thee, O Shadrack, my ShadI 



^\t ^tii. glrs. SniffUs ^itnJi. 

T EFT Scrabble Hill tbis momin' in tbe stage for 
Libertyville. Felt like deatb about leavin' my 
beloved companion, but be insisted on 't ; said 't would 
be onpleasant for me to stay to hum wbUe tbe par- 
sonage was undergwine repairs; and, besides the 
journey 'd be for my health ; so at last I yealded to 
conformity and went. 'Twas determined I should 
visit the Crippinses, at Libertyville — ^Mrs. Crippin bein' 
my husband's cousin* 

The momin was derlicious, and Aurory shone with 
undiminished lusture. The feathered songsters wob- 
bled.in the groves ; the breezes was ladened with the 
fi»grance of ten thousand flowers, while natur seemed 
to vie with creation to render the scene one of unmit- 
igated splendor. But I scercely noticed it a bit ; for I 
waVt in a sittiwation to enjoy it a mite. Alas I my 
hull soul was with Shadrack. 

Ther waVt but tew individiwals besides me in the 
stage, and they was men folks. I should a found the 
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joumej awful tejos if I hadent amtiBed myself hj 
oourtin' the musefl, as Shadrack calls it I had a pea- 
cij and a piece o' paper in mjridictde, and I axed one 
o' the gentlemen to lend me his hat to write on. He 
handed it out very perlitelji and I composed the fid- 
leiin'stanzjrs: 

TO KY OWK OKB. 

Farewtll to ScnbUo Em t 

FtfewtU to my dear Shadt 
I leave yon mnoh agidiket my nfXk 

And so I feel quite bid. 

Shfldmok think o' me 
When I am fSur away; 

1 aartingly ahall think o* tliM 
Wherever I do atny. 

Adoolafondadool 
' Bear pardner o* my heait. 
The idee o* comin' back to yoa 
Soatalna me while we part. 

if my Shad ahonld be 
Onwell while I'm from hMBi, 

1 ahaU fbol moet onpleaaanUee> 
And wiah I hadn't a oom». 

Bat I wHI hope and pray 

That we may both be aUe 
To meet agin some fhtor day, 

Alive and oomfortoNc 

Every thing conspired to remind me of my absent 
one. The men that was my feller passengers smoked 
the heft o' the time. My Shadrack loves hispipe^ and 
it does me so much good to see him eqjoy it. The in- 
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fdwiddiwal iJiat lent me his hat brought him yetj for- 
Gibly to my mind He was drest in black, and had a 
wonderfbl dignified and thonghtM oast of expression. 
I made up my mind he was a clargyman as soon as I 
sot eyes on him ; so when I handed back his hat I 
ventured to inquire where his field o' labor was. He 
hem'd and haw'd, and seem'd rather imbarrised. So I 
sayS; says I, '^ I s'pose I ain't mistaken in takin' you 
far a clargyman ?'' 

But afore he had time to answer, t' other one-— ^he 
was quite a young man — spoke up, and says he, 
^ You *re right, marm— it 's the Beverend "ib. Beadle, 
erf PunMn Hook." 

''Andtiiis is my principal deacon, Mr. Snobs,'' 
says Mr. Beadle. 

So I told 'em who I was ; imd after the ice was 
broke, we had conaderable int^restin' conversation on 
a number o' tropics, espeshealy on the state o' religion 
in this section, particklarly in our respectable pkoes 
of abode. They seem'd wonderful grieved at the in- 
ikjtyihat prevails in our midst. Informed me that 
ihey 'd jest ben attendin' a convention to suppress the 
railroads runnin' a Sabberdays. They never travel'd 
on 't, cause it dident lay by a Sabberdays. 

Tliey seem'd to be very much interested in me. I 
show'd 'em the poetry I 'd ben writin' which they was 
wonderfully struck with. Brother Beadle jHX)posed 

00ttin' on 't to music, and all on us mngin' it together. 
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The deacon thought 't would go in " Away wifli mel- 
lancolly :" but not bein' conversant with that tune, I 
proposed " Haddam " — ^a great fevorite o* mine. They 
said they 'd amost forgot Haddam ; so I sung one stan* 
7ij to show 'em how it went, and then we all put to 
and sung it together. They dident make out very 
well I dident think ; dident keep no time ; seem'd to 
be what Jeff Magwire calls independeird singers^ that is, 
each one went intirely on his own hook^without pay- 
in' nq attention to the rest But no doubt they done 
the best they could, and I hadent ought to find &ult. 

The deacon requested me to give him the poim, in 
order to have it printed in the " Punkin Hook Patriot 
and Journal." After some hesitation I consented. 

At Pukin Hook my interestin' feller travelers got 
out I regretted partin', and so did they. I invited 
Brother Beadle to come to Scrable Hill and preach 
for us sometime. He squeezed my hand, and said he 
was delighted to have met with such a sister in Lsrad 
—-he never should forget the refreshin' season he 'd 
enjoyed in my society. 

The rest o' the way to Libertyville I was the only 
passenger ; but 't wa'n't no great distance. Jest as the 
horrizon was sinkin' behind the western skies, I arriv 
at Cousin Crippinses. When I told 'em who I was 
liiey received me with open arms, for they set a great 
deal by the elder. Thev 're olderly people, very well 
off; hain't no £Eunily but a son and daughter, both 
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married and settled. The daughter lives in the same 
place, is married to a risin' doctor by the name o* 
Briggs. In short, I think I should be quite contented 
here if my beloved companion was only with me. 
But the accumulatin' shadders o' night, aggravated by 
the descendin' of my candle into the socket, warns me 
that it is time to seek my piller, and resusticate ex 
austed nater by repose. 

for a Bight o' Shadnok's fitoe, 

To shine amid the gloom I 
To mitigate this lonesome place, 

And shed a sweet perfame. 

"Wed-night. — ^Agin I take my pen in hand to re- 
cord the occurrences that have occurred durin' the day. 
I riz at an arly hour^ and sallied forth into Cousin 
Crippinses garding to view the works of natur. O 
how it expends and illuminates the religious affections 
to contemplate the wonders of creation. The pinies 
was all in full blow, and the yallar lilies riz up strait 
and stiff to court the revigoratin' atmosphere. Also 
the cabbidge leaves was a glitterin' with dew drops, 
and looked like ever so many &ns kivered with span* 
glea My hull soul was evaporatin' with delightful 
meditation, when cousin Crippin blowd the horn for 
break&s^ and I was obleeged to go in, though I 'd ten 
times rather a stayed there than to eat. Cousin Crip 
pin sets a tolerable good table — ^makes fust rate coffy, 
though I must say I can beat her on griddle cakes : 
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wonder whether she spunges 'em oyer night : donH be- 
lieve she does ; ean't have good griddle cakes without 
spnngin' 'em, accordin' to my way o* thinkin'. 

This afternoon Cousin Crippinses daughter, Mrs. 
Briggs, she 't was Susan Ann Gripping called on me; 
rather an ornary looking woman, but quite ginteel 
and intellectible. The Crippinses had told me so 
much about her that I was prepared to be wonder- 
fully struck up with her. She writes poetry for the 
'^ Libertyyille Beflector." She invited me to attend a 
literary swearee at her sittiwation to-morrer evenin'. 
She says they hold their swearees once a fortnight, and 
she thinks they have a great attendancy to elevate the 
tone o' society, and axed if we had any such thing at 
Scrabble Hill. I told her no, that they was pret^ 
high strung ther already, and dident need nothin' to 
elevate their tone. She smiled at this observation, 
and remarked that I was rather sareastical. 

She said they dident admit none to membership 
without they'd had something printed; but oth^a 
was sometimes invited to attend and enjoy tiie benefit 
of the intellectible feast And they 'd be happy to 
see me. I 'd have the pleasure o' meetin' a number <^ 
literary charicters ; among *em "Nell Nox," the cde- 
brated critic, and '' Kate Kenype,^ the well-known 
and greatly admired advocate of women. She pre- 
sumed I'd heerd of *em both. "Nell Nox" was very 
severe, very sareastical, very, indeed. I told her I'd 
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a number o' poims printed m78el£ She lookt qnite 
sorprised, and I confess I was surprisder yet that she 
hadent seen or heerd o' my pieces in the " Scrabble 
Hill Luminary." On the hnll, I was rather disap- 
pointed in Gouain Briggs. But I mean to go to thai 
Bwearee any how, if nothin' happeiui. Bat we 're 
poor shortsighted mortals. 

Poor ignomit orittera we 1 

To our short-sighted rmoe 
Things fbtnr in life's mystery 

And like enough never 11 take place. 

Fbiday. — ^Last night attended the literary swearee 
at Cousin Briggses, and was highly intertained. Ther 
was ten or a dozen present, and four on 'em had orig- 
inal productions. The most extinguished article was 
the Widder Beade's. She signs her perductions 
"Nell Nox." She's a very fleshy woman, with a 
wonderfbl small head. I took particular notice of 
her 'cause she 's so notorious in a literary point o* 
view. She had a singlar lookin' head-dress stuck atop 
of her head. Her nose is awful long, and turns up 
at the eend; very handy, saves her the trouble o' 
tomin' on 't it up every time she reads a poor piece o' 
poetry, and she don't seem to read no other exceptin' 
Cousin Briggses. She was drest in a sky blue muslin 
dress with flounces almost up to her waist, that made 
her look shorter and fleshyer than she actilly waa. 
She had a dretfiil severe critisism on the Amaman 
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pdtB, espeehiaQj a oerting long-feller, as she called him, 
some tall indiwidiwal I s'pose. She cut him all to 
pieces, dedaring.that he had neyer writ a line that 
oould be call poitiy in all his bom days She said 
that his Eve Angeline was a perfectlj nonsensical 
hombog. I presume that 's some jonng woman he 's 
ingaged to. I thought if she was a mind to whale 
away aginst the long-feller she might, but she might a let 
his intended alone. Cousin Susan Ann axed me aRer- 
wards if I dident think Kell Nox was awfdl cuttin'. 
She said she shouldent like to come under her lash. 
She wondered what long-feller 'd say when he come to 
see that critisism, as he ondoubtedlj would, for 
*t would come out in " The Eeflector*' afore long ; Nell 
contribbits to that paper. Thinksme I ain't afeaied of 
her ; I guess she 'U change her sentiments when she 
hears m j piece. She 11 think ther is such a tiring as 
poitry in Ameriky then. For I had in my pocket the 
stanzys I writ in the stage — ^I 'd brought 'em along, 
thinkin' like enough I should be called on to read 
something. 

The editor of The Beflector" was there; he's presi- 
dent of the swearees. A wonderful small, jandery* 
lookin' young man, with blazin' red hair, and exceed- 
inly pompous, but oncommon talented. He had an 
article on the prospects of the literaiy horizon through- 
out the world. His sentiments differed ftorn Nell 
Noxes inasmuch as he held that Ameriky was the 
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only coxmtrj where poitiy bad reached the hight of 
its zenith. To prove it, he brought forraixi Couflm 
Bri^ses writins, said that even 'Nell Koz, the severest 
critic of the age, spared ?ier; ther wa'n't nothing in 
her poitry that no critic could git hold o£ He wound 
up, at last, bj glorifyin', in a most eloquent manner, 
that both o' these remarkable writers were contribbit* 
ors to his paper. 

Next come Cousin Susan Ann Briggs with her artideu 
T was a very affectin' poim on, the death o' Deacon 
Paine's daughter. I don't remember but one stanzy, 
and that come in at the eend of every alternative 
verse. It runs thus: 

Fond p«r«iit8 wttep for me no more, 

Thit I no more am given ; 
We'U surely shall meet when lift is ore, 

BQgh np i^ve in hearen. 

I must ax Cousin Briggs for a coppy on't, it's very 
good| though I actilly think I can beat it; 'tain't far 
me to say so, however. Her newspaper name is 
"FenellaFitzallen." 

The last indiwidiwal that read was an olderly young 
woman, named Samanthy Hocum, a wonderM tall, 
slab-sided, coarse lookin' critter. Her hair looked 
singular, 't was all raked back off her forrard, and 
made her phizmahogany look amazin' broad and 
brazen. She certainly was oncommon odd and omary 
lookin'. Had on a red calico dress, and a queer kind 
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df A bobtafled little thing, made o' green slDc, wiih 
brass buttons down it Take her altogether, she was 
abont as singalar a critter in her appearance as I're 
seen in some time. But she 's oncommon smart She 
had an article on the subject o* " Woman's Rights." 
T wad a powerful perduction. She hild that the men 
hadent no bizness to monopolize eveiy thing, and 
trammil the female sect I thought to myself thej 
hadent showed no great disposition to trammil her so 
fer. She writes for the "Pidgin Pint Becord of 
Genius," and signs Kate Kenype. 

Them was all the articles that was read last nighty 
though ther was several more literary indiwidiwals 
ther. A fat, pudden-faoed young man that writes 
poetry for the "Newrille Star and Trumpet," and 
signs " Phil Philpotts." And then ther was a mth^r 
good looldn' young woman that writes the amusin' 
artides for the same paper, and signs 'em ''Betsy But* 
tertub," and some more, but I disremember tiieir news- 
paper names. 

After the readin' was over, the company diyerted 
l3ie time till the re&eshments come in to walkin' round 
and round through the foldin' doors to the hall, and 
then ftom the haU through the foldin' doors agin, as 
if ther lives depended on 't The editor, he walked 
with Nell Nox, and Phil Philpotts with Betsy But- 
tertub, and Kate Kenype, she stramanaded roimd alone^ 
wonderfhl independent I sot on the sofy and talked 
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to the Briggaes till I got as dizzy as a fool, seem' 'em 
go round and round. I wanted to read my poim, and 
I seed plainly that Cousin Susan Ann dident mean to 
ax me to (shouldent wonder if she was a little jealous). 
So I determined I would read it whether or no; so 
when the company sot down to take refireshment, I 
speaks up and says, that seein' I 'd ben so eddified 
myself I thotight I 'd ought to contribute my share to 
the erenin's intertainment; and then without ftarder 
ado, I takes out my piece and reads it T was very 
much admired. Kell Nox declared 'twas what ehe 
called poitry, and the editor requested a coppy on't to 
put in "The Reflector." I gi'n it tew him. It dident 
strike me till after I got hum that I 'd ^'n it the 
Bererend Mr. Beadle, to be printed in the " Punkin 
Hook Patriot and Journal.'' So I s'pose the tew 
papersH be accusin' one another o' stealin' on't, and 
there 11 be a r^lar newspaper quarril about it; and 
I shall be drawn into public notice in a manner Tery 
imbazrasBiii' to my retirin' disposition. But I can't 
help it. We literary characters must expect to be 
subjected to a great many more onpleasant things than 
fidls to the lot o' privit indiwidiwals— it's the fete o\ 
genius. 

Don't know but what I'd try git up a literary 
Swearee Society in Scrabble Hill, if I dident s'pose 
Sally Hu§^e 'd make herself so conspickiwous in it 
But I know she would. She's so awftil vain, and 
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ihinbi herself sach an amazin' poitess^ though as to 
that^ eyerj body knows she can't write. I feel kindet 
Sony for her,* she mistakes her calling so. I should 
lament to have her make such a laffin' stock of herself 
as she would if ther was any literary dewins there. 

Satubdat EyxNiNa.--Iiamt today, through Dr. 
Briggi, and by a long chain o' circumstances tew nu- 
merous to be detailed here, that the indiwidiwals that 
past themselves off for a dargyman and deacon in the 
stage, was nothing but a couple of hoss dealers fix)m 
Yarmount, with no more sense o' religion than the 
animals, they trade in. O, 't is mellancoly I I feel to 
lament that human natur should be sunk to such a 
tumble a pitch as to decenTe a reverend lady so aw- 
fully. I pitty the poor degraded, deluded critters 
fix>m the bottom o' my heart I hope they may 
have grace and space to repent To think o' my bein' 
so took in! Well, they 11 have it to answer for, 
that's a comfort But I hope they'll be led to see 
ther sinfulness afore it's tew late. To think o' my 
lettin' 'em have my poitry tew, that galls me. I wish 
they 'd steal some bosses and be took up and sent to 
the states prisou, the miserable wretches — ^but I for- 
give 'em — ^I always forgive — ^I never lay up nothing 
aginst nobody — ^the consamid critters I 

To-morrer Tl be Sunday— intend to go to meetin' 
if I can command my feelins sufiicient But ondonbt- 
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edlj I shall be all day a connterastin' tlie preacher 
with mj companion, and so sha'n't enjoy mj mind| 
and have as refireshin' a season as I otherwajs shonld. 

Agin the Baored day 

Of nored rest ham oome, 
And to mj inmost feelins biingi 

My Shsdrack's image bun. 

I^d rather spend the day 

With him than where I am, 
Aheaiin' of him preach and pngf. 

And givin' oat the pskm. 



XX. 

^\t ^ti. Mtt. i^tiiffUs xt Iffmt. 

" T MUST Rhow y mj daggertyjw^ mster Magwiie^ 
that I had took while I was gone.'' 

*' I want to know if jou 'ye got one o' them thingil 
I've heerd abont 'em, and had a great cariosity to see 
'em. Pray how do tiiey take 'em?" 

"Well, ill tell ye. Sail Sal Blake, oome in herel 
Why don't ye never start some time or other when I 
call ye? Yon go np stairs to my chamber, and fetch 
here that thing kivered with morocker, that lies on 
the stand. Step qnick, you — ^and don't ye be gone 
longer 'n till next day after to morrer, if ye can help 
it And here I don't you open it — ^you fetch it right 
straight along down— d'ye hear. That young one 
does try my patience the worst way — she's the slowest 
o' all created critters. I don't V leve it done her any 
good stayin' with you while we was gone. I wish 
the elder 'd a sent her to the Widder Grimeses— I 
guess she 'd a made l^er fly round. I don't s'poee you 
trained her a mite." 

"WeU, I did n't see no occasion for it She seemed 
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wilUn' toongli to dew without driYin^ And becddea^ 
I don't approve o' workin' half-grown gals so hard as 
some folks dew. It stunts 'em, and injures their con- 
stitutions." 

^^ I declare, if that ain't a bright idee I jist as if— « 
As true as natur, there she comes! What 's got into 
ye, Sal, to make je so spry all of a sudding? I guess 
ye seen a ghost on the stairway, did n't ye? Tb^re 
Sister Magwire, isn't that striMn'? Sal, you huzzy! 
wh«re 's yer mannera? don't ye know no better 'n to 
be a gawpin' over Miss Magwire's shoulders ? go into 
ihekitchin--budgel" 

<' Why Sister Sniffles, dew let the poor child look 
at it— what harm 11 it dew?" - 

^* Sister Magwire, I wish you would n't interfere in 
my domestic arrangements — Sal, you put for tiie 
kitbhin, a^ finish pearin' them apples and when 
ye 'ye got 'em done, take bold and scour them pans-^ 
and don't ye stop to look out o' the winder — and as 
soon as ye git done scourin' the pans, come here, and 
111 teD. ye what to do next I rather guess I 'U lam 
that critter to know ber place, afore I |ye ben here 
muob longer. She bain't nerer bad no instruction 
idbout what belongs to ber sittiwation, at alL" 

" Poor thing I jion't blame ber, I 'm sure. You 
knoWy Miss Sniffles, the eld^s first wife, brought ber 
up SB if she was ber own daughter." 

** WeQ, I mean to show ber the difforesoe betwixt 
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genteel folks and them that 'a bom to be mideilm'& 
But ain't that a wonderful Btrildn' picter?'* 

'' It ifi) actillj ; looks as natural as lifo-^espedallj 
the elder's specs and your cap." 

" I had a couple more just like it took at the same 
time: one for Melissj, and t' other for Sam Pender- 
grasses wife. I think the position 's very interestin' 
— me a leanin' on the elder's shoulder, and holdin' 
hold o' his hand." 

'' Thej must cost a good deal— -don't see how you 
ooxild afford it" 

" Well, 1 11 tell ye how 't was — ^ was a curus cir- 
cumstance. At Miss Fendeigrasses party — see, I 
hain't told ye about her makin' a party for us, I guess; 
well, she did, and it was a r^lar kind o' a would*if- 
ye-oould consam, jist such as she always makes out 
when she tries to cut a spludge. But Sam's wife 
mearU well enough. And on the hull 't was quite 
pleasant Most o' my old acquaintances was there: 
Mqor Coon and his wife, pompious as ever; Mr. 
Crane and his wife — she 't was Kesier Winkle. She 
don't paint hear &ce no more now her market 'a made 
— looks wonderful humbly. And there was old Daw- 
son and his wife — ^Widder Jinkins, ye know-— ehe 
'twas Poll Bingham. She and Miss Coon had their 
heads together half the eyenin', a whiq)eiin' about 
me and the elder. But I did n't care — I tell ye, I hUd 
my head as high as any on 'em, if not a heOe grain 
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higher. Ther was a great deal o' notice took o' me 
and tlie elder. He talked up and made considerable 
o' a sensation. I tpld him aforehand to do his pnr- 
tiest^ for I wanted old Dawson's wife to see't I 'd got 
a pardner rather above a common plow-jogger, such 
as hem is. And I guess she felt it some, for she 
looked mighty spiteful. While the elder was a talkin', 
she kept a hunchin Miss Coon, and grinnin'. Sam 
Penddgrasses wife said she obsaryed to her that she 
shoidd think I'd be in a constant state o' consam 
about the elder, for fear he'd git choaked with a big 
word stiddn' in his throat Miss Pendergrass said 
she wouldn't care a cent about it, if she was me; for 
'twas plain enough 't wa'n't nothin' but envy because 
her husband could n't talk so." 

^But jou was gwine to tell about them dagger- 
types." 

''Ojes. Well, Sam Pendergrasses wife axed Miss 
Coon to play on the pianner. They 'ye got a pianner 
for Ann Elizy — piece o' extravagance in my opinion 
-Hlon't see how Sam Pendergrass can afB:>rd such 
things—besides, I don't bleve Ann Elizy 11 ever 
make much of a musicianer, for she can't play but a 
few tunes yit^ and she 's ben a takin' lessons amost 
three months. I spent the day there one day, and 
she thumptaway on theconsamid thing half the time. 
'Twas enough to split a body's skull open. Well, 
Miss Coon she sot down to the pianner— and o' all 
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AingBl I wish jou oould a ben therel If 'twa'nH 
UBM, then no matter. She throw 'd back her head, 
and she rolled tip her eyes, and she thnun 'd it off 
with the tips o' her fingers. Bxxt good gracionsl her 
singin'I 70a 'd a gin np^ I know, if jou'd a heerd iti 
The way she squawked it out was a caution to old 
gates on a windy day I See, what wss it die song? 
O, I remember — a dretfol nonsensical thing, that kqit 
a sayin' every little while 'Jimmeni fondly thine 
own.' I was perfectly diagosted." 

'' Bat what has all that to dew with the dagger- 
types?" 

''Well, I was a gwine to tellf^'-why can't ye have 
pstieooe? I was settin' right by the piannerwhen 
she sung, and I obsarved that she had on a wonderful 
euros buaasom-pin. So, after she'd got done her 
music, and gone back t' other side o' the room, I says 
to Melissy, says I, what a smg'lar lookin' buBsiun^pin 
Miss Ooon's got on — ^wonder what it's made off 
'Why, mar,' says she^ 'it's a daggertype o' the Migor 
—did n't you never see a daggertype?" ' No,' says I, 
' but I 've heerd o' 'em.' So Melissy she got right up, 
a&d went and axed Miss Coon if she wouldn't be 
kind enough to let mar see her pin. I was awM mad 
at Melissy — did n't want that stuck up critter to know t 
I noticed her pin — so I speaks t^ and I says, 'I want 
ye to undezBtand, Miss Ooon, that I didn't reqOest 
Miss Smith to ax ye to show me yer pin.' «0, law,' 
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says slie, ^ yon 're peifectlj welcome to see it' So she 
onfastened it, and handed it to Melissy, inightj graoi* 
otui. She 's always wonderful polite to Melissy— don't 
know, I'm snie, what's the reason she treats her so 
much better 'n erer she did me; but I s'pose ther 
ain't nothin' about A^r to be jealous o£ Well, Melissy 
she fetched it over, and I could n't help looldn' at it; 
and sure enough, there was the major, nat'ral as life^ 
with all his tranin' regimentals on — ^'t was complete* 
Ifiss CToon axed me how I liked it 'T ain't wonderful 
hansome,' says I, ^but it looks fhU as well as the 
major.' Miss Coon turned rather red, and 't was plain 
to be seen she felt cut up. Melissy'-^dlly thing — she 
land o' wanted to plaster over what I 'd said, so she 
praised it up to the skies — said she never see any 
thing so perfect— -and axed Miss Coon where 't was 
took. Miss Coon said the major had it took in 
Ghunbletown a few days afore. Ther was a gentleman 
stayin' there a few weeks, that done 'em uncommon 
correct ^O, mar,' says Melissy, ^I heerd the eldei 
say he meant to go home by the way o' Gambletown 
—why can't you stop and haye youm and the elder's 
took for me? Jubiter 's got a cousin livin' there— a 
young man named Jo Baker, and he 's a comin' out 
here in a few weeks. You can leave 'em with him to 
fetch.' ' Well,' says I, < 1 11 see about it' After that^ 
Melissy she teaased us till we promise to git 'em &t 
her. She concluded she 'd like to have us rqoesented 
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together in one picter. We 'd made our calcDlatioDi 
to stop in Oambletown a day or tew on our way hum. 
The eLdev was some acquainted with Elder Cumstork| 
the minister there — had met him at the meetin' o' the 
Baptist Presbytery. We left Wiggletown a Monday, 
went round by Pidgin Pint, and stopped there to- 
ward night The elder inquired where the Baptist 
minister liyed, and we went there. We had n't neyer 
heerd o' him afore— but 'twas better to go th^e than 
to haye a tarem bill to pay. His name was Eld^ 
Hawley. The elder he introduced himself as the 
Bey. Elder Sniffles, from Scrabble Hill, and his oon- 
sort Well, brother Hawley inyited us in and intro- 
duced us to his wife. She was a side lookin' woman, 
with a hull raft o' young ones squallin' round her. 
'T wa'n't yery pleasant there, they did n't seem to be in 
wonderful good circumstances. But they treated us 
yeiy polite, and we staid till Thursday, for Brother 
Hawley was a holdin' a protracted meetin', and inyited 
the elder to stay awhile and assist A Thursday we 
come on to Gtunbletown, got there in the afternoon. 
Elder Cumstork was yery glad to see us, and so was 
his wife. I was quite surprised when I seen her, for 
I used to know her some. Her name was Maiy 
Cushman. She used to keep school in Wiggletown 
when Melissy was a little gaL I sent her to Miss 
Cushman's schooL Melissy liked her yery well, bat 
I neyer thought much o' her. She was kind o' proud 
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— couldn't git acquaiated with her. She wouldn't 
talk about nobody. She had quite a quarrel with 
the Widder Jinkins about Alviiy. Miss Jinkins took 
Alvirj out o' schooL There was a great deal said 
about it Evezy body was a takin' sides. Miss Jinkins 
W6nt all around blazin' away against Miss Cushman. 
But I couldn't hear o' Miss Cushman's saying any 
thing, though I s'pose Miss Jinkins did abuse her 
shamefiilly. Well, I invited her to drink tea at our 
house a purpose to see if she wouldn't haye some- 
thing to say about it, but she never opened her head. 
I tried my best to draw her out — expressed my opin- 
ion o' ,the Widder Jinkins without resarve. But still 
the provokin' critter never said a syllable about the 
matter. I tell you 'twas the last time I axed her there 
to tea. I was disgusted with her. I took quite a dis- 
like tew her, and when she went away I did n't care 
whether I ever heerd from her agin or not And I 
had n't heerd since — did n't know what had become o' 
her. But I know'd her the minute I clapped my 
eyes on her in Gambletown, for she 's ruther a singu- 
lar lookin' woman. *Law me,' says I, *Mary Cush- 
man, I want to know if that 's you?' * Jest so,' says 
she, but I can't for the life o' me tell who you are.' 
*The dear me,' say I, *why I'm the Eeverend Miss 
Sniffles, she 'twas Widder Bedott, o' Wiggletown.* 
* Sure enough,' says she, I wonder I did n't know you, 
but I've seen so many folks since I was there, it 
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rather confoses me sometimes.* I thonglit 't was a 
pretty poor ezcnae for fbgettin' me, bat I passed it ofL 
She waa wonderful polite to as. They'd ben to 
dinner, but she went and got dinner for oa right o£ 
She don't keep no help, doea all her own work, and I 
moat aay she keepa the hooae in very nioe order, and 
cooks pretfy well considerin' she osed to be a sdhool* 
marm ; aohool teachers don't gineially make no great 
o' housekeeper's. Her husband seemed to be wonder- 
ful proud o' her; told how well she got i^ng, ajud 
what a good manager she was, and all that. But I 
thought I'd let 'em know 't I had n't no great opnion ' 
o' h^ housekeepin'. She sot on a leg o* biled mutton 
for us, and some yegetables and broad and^butter. 
So when we sot down to the table I declined takin' 
any o' the meat Miss Cumstork axed me if I waVt 
hungry. * Yes,' says I, * but I don't like bfled vittals, 
ain't used to 'em.' She felt awM bad, and went and 
fetcht on some cold roast bee£ But I told her she 
needn't e troubled herself for I couldn't eat cold 
meat So she said she 'd out off some slices and heat 
'em in astew'pan. I begged o' her not to dew it, for in 
my opinion warmed up yittals wa'n't fit to eat '111 
make out with a potater/ say a I, 'and a piece o' bread.' 
At last she gin up tryin' to make me take any thin' 
else. But the elder he eat wonderful hearty. I kept 
a winkin' at him to hold up, but he would n't take 
the hint Afterward she brou^t on a rioe puddin', 
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and the elder let into 't in amest. I eat some tew, for, 
to tell the truth, I was awful hungry, but didn't 
want 'em to think I eat it because 't was good, so, I 
says, says I, 'rice puddings terrible' plain ; but it's 
better 'n nothin', and I s'pose I shall be sick if I don't 
eat somethin'.' When we was alone the elder un- 
dertook to take me to do about findin' fault with the 
yittals, but I told him he needn't be consamed, for I 
meant to kt the Gumstorks see 't I know'd what was 
what, though I hadn't been a school-marm. And I 
made it a pint to turn up my nose at every thing in 
the house all the time I was there; and I tell ye, I 
couldn't help laughin' in my sleeve to see how on* 
oomfOTtable it made 'em feeL Well, we stayed till 
the next Monday, and the elder he preached foar 
brother Cumstork. The Gbtmbletown folks was very 
much taken with him, and with me tew, all the most 
extinguished indiwiddiwals in the place called on me. 
I see that they seemed to think Miss Cumstork was an 
amazin' smart, intelleetible woman, but wh^iever I got 
a chance Ilet 'emknow 't /did n't think so, nor the Wig- 
gletown folks did n't think so nother. I rather guess the 
Gumstorks 11 have to draw in their horns after this*-*" 
^ Well, now, Sister Bedott — Sister Snifles Imean-— 
I want to know if you think 't was Ohristianlike to 
go there and abuse that poor woman in her own 
house, and talk aginst her to her own congregation 
into the bargain, when, aooor^in' to j&[ own story, 
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she done all she conld to make yer visit pleasant? 
I 'd be asliamed to tell on 't if I 'd acted so lidicilons 
I don't see what yer object was cuttin' up so." 

" I tell ye I wanted to show 'em 't I know'd what 
was what" 

"Well, I guess ye show'd'em one thing pretfy plain 
— that ye dident know whsii poUteness was." 

^I guess, Sister Magwiie, 't I know what politenesB 
is as well as you dew. It looks wdl for you to be a' 
tellin' me what 's right and what 's wrong, when my 
first pardnerwas a deacon and my present one's a 
minister — ^when I want your advice 111 ax for it" 

" Well, well, I want to hear about ihem daggertypes 
— ^how they make 'em, and all in relation tew it It '0 
a wonderful art—beats all I ever heerd o£ How is it 
they take 'em in so litUe while ?" 

*' Well, 111 tell ye. Ther 's a pole stuck up in the 
middle o' the floor, with a machine atop on 't— kind ci 
an uplong shaped consam — looks for all the world 
like the old cannon they haul out on Independence 
and training days, about eo wide and so long. In the 
little eend on 't ther 's a hole, and into that hole the 
daggerotyper slips the steel plate that the picter 's to 
be made on, and kivers it up. Then ye have to set 
down in a cheer about as fur from the machine as 
from here to that stove, on an average. Then he fiist- 
ens yer head in an iron consam to keep it still — for 
ye 've got to set as onmovable as a wax-work, and as 
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stiff as stOljards, or the picter 11 be spiled. Then je 
most look strait at the machine that stans there a pint 
in' right at yer face — " 

" Qrammany I I shonld think 't wonld be an awful 
sittiwation. I should be frightend out o' my wits." 

" Lawfol sakes I I waVt a bit skairt. Well, ther 's 
a winder right aside o' ye, and a white sheet listened up 
all round ye, and when ye Ve got fixt, he takes the kiv- 
er off o' the machine, and the light reflects into the win- 
der and onto yer £ace, and from yer face it refragerates 
onto the steel plate, and executes the picter in a minit." 

" Well, I don't understand now a bit better 'n I did 
afore." 

"I never 1 how dumb you be ? it 's as dear as day 
light to me. I seen right through it at flst." 

" Well, what do they call ihem daggertypes for?" 

'^O, I s'pose that 's on account o' the dagger they 
use to polish off the plates aforehand. Seems to me 
that was what Jabe said." 

"Jabewho?" 

" Why Jabe Clark— he took that picter." 

"You don't!" 

" It 's a curus circumstance. 1 11 tell ye how it 
happened. I 'd no more idee o' the daggertyper bein' 
Jabe Clark than nothing in the world. Nobody did- 
ent know it. He was there in Gambletown cuttin' a 
mighty swell with his daggertypes — ^makin' money 
like dirt Had his gallery over Smith's store— altered 
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bifl name— had a great fiarin' sign stuck np over Ui 
door that had on't, 'Mr. Angostos Montgomeij, 
Daggertjper.' Well, we went in there a Friday to 
look at his pictora^ and see what he taxed for taMn' 
'em — thought mabbj he 'd strike off some on aeeonnt 
of our belongin' to the dargj. Brother Cumstork 
wexit with us and introduoed us; and Mr. M<mtgum- 
eiy was wonderful polite— showed all his pieters; told 
us all about 'em tew — the way he took '«n and so on; 
though most on 'em was his own hkenessosL There 
was Mr. Montgomery a readin' — Mr. Mcmtgomeiy a 
smokin' — ^Mr. Montgomery a ahayin' — and ever so 
many more. I £3rgit what they was all a dewin'. 
All the time I kept a thinldn' I 'd seen the man afore; 
but to save my life I oouldent remember when nor 
where. He looked kind o' natral some how, and his 
Toiee sounded jest as if I 'd heerd it afine. But then 
he lookt 90 different, no wwider I dident know himat 
first He 'd cut off his whiskers all, only a bunch en 
the tip of his chin ; and he'd got on spectadea though 
I noticed he looked oyer the tops of 'em. He had a 
wig, tew, considerable blacker 'n his own hair. The 
eldar and me we stood up together and axed him if 
he thought we 'd take welL He looked at us a min- 
ute, and then says he, ^ Jingo I you'd make an admy- 
rable picter.' Then it popped right into my head 
who 't was. I was on the pint o' screamin' right out 
—but I happened to think and hild my tongue, Ibt 
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thinks me, 1 11 come np with ye old feller for that 
*grody flewry ' afore I quit ye. So I told him we *d 
set for our picters ; and he fixed the plate and the ma- 
3hine, and arranged us in our cheers the way we 
wanted to be represented — and then he took us. But 
ttie first one wa'n't good. The Elder he hysted his 
eyebrows — it 's a trick o' hisen — and so his pictur had 
as much as a dosen pair of eyes. T was ruther big- 
ger 'n I wanted it tew. I axed him if he couldent 
make one ruther smaller. He said, ' O yes, he had a 
process by whicb he could manage 'em down to any 
size.' So we sot agin, a little fiirder off fix>m the ma- 
chine, and that time 't was good. I was so much 
pleased with it, I told him I 'd have atlother one took 
for Miss Sam Pendergrass, a fiiend o' mine. The el- 
der looked rather surprized, but he- dident say noth- 
ing. Well, he got another one full as good as the 
first; and I liked it so well, I concluded to haye an- 
other one to fetch kome with me. The elder opened 
his eyes and looked surpriseder 'n ever ; but I gin him 
a look, and he hild his tongue. After he 'd finished 
'em all up, and got 'em all sot in the cases, says I, 
'Well, now, Mr. Montgomery, what d' ye tax?' 
* Well,' says he, 'my reglar price for a double picter 
is tew dollars ; but I always want to dew the fair 
thing by the dargy — ginerally make a pint to throw 
off some for theuL So in your case I wont tax but 
fiye dollars for the huU.' As good luck would hayo 

10 
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ily I happened to have that ar bnzzom-pin he dold me 
elder in my work-pocket It had ben thcsre ever 
sinoe the Elder first showed it to me. So I takes it 
oat and holds it up afore him, 'T was a^ green as 
grass, and any body could see in a minit that 't was 
brass. ' There,' says I, * that 's a buzzum-pm that my 
husband bought of a pedlar and paid him five dollars 
for it. He was a wonderful pious pedlar — ^had jest ex 
perienced religion — and of course he wouldent take 
the advantage of a minister o' the Gt)spel ; and he 
said 't was woth double the money he taxed ; but 
seein' he was tradin' with the claigy, he wouldent 
charge but half-price. To be sure, it dident look so 
green then as it does now — ^the greenness was princi- 
pally on husband's side. Kow I 'm willin' to dew as 
well by you as elabe Clark done by my husband. 1 11 
let ye have this pin to pay for the picters, and won't 
ax no boot' Then I gin him a knowin' look. 

I wish you could a seen the critter. I tell ye 't was 
rich, as Jeff says. He turned pale, and then he 
turned red, and looked as if he was completely 
stumped. The elder he begun to ham and haw as if 
he was a gwine to say something. But I looked at 
him in away that made him think 'twa'n't wotb 
while. Elder Cumstork tew looked perfectly as 
tonished. He examined the pin, and says he, " Why 
Sister Sniffles, this ere 's brass and no mistake — thai 
pedlar cheated brother Sniffles most wickedly.*' 
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"Whatl" says I, ^'you don't s'pose that a pedlar 
that had experienced religion at a protracted meetin', 
and sold splendid * grody flewry' silk for only a dol- 
lar a yard, and linen cambric handkerchers that wa^nH 
half coUon, for half price, would put off a brass buz- 
zom-pin onto a dargyman for gold I what an idee I" 
Brother Cumstork dident say no more. Well, Mr. 
Montgomery he stood there with his knees a shakin' 
and a lookin' as if he 'd like to exasperate through the 
key hole. At last says I, " Come, what do you think 
o' the offer?" "Well, well," says he, "raly, I— I—" 
Then I marched strait up to him, and hild the pin 
right imder his nose, and says I, " Mistopher 1 do you 
darst to say that are pin 's brass?" He ketcht it out 
o' my hand and stuffed it into his pocket, and says he, 
" Well, bein' as you belong to the clargy. Impose I 'd 
ought to accommodate ye." So I took my dagger- 
types and started off Jest as I was a passin' out be- 
hind the men, Jabe ketcht me slyly by the sleeve, 
and says he, " Widderl" "That ain't my name," says 
L "Miss Sniffles, I mean," says he, "I hope ye '11 
keep darkJ^ I di4ent say nothing; but after we'd 
got into the street^ right by the comer of the store, 
where ther was a hull mess o' men standin', I looks 
up to his winder and shakes my daggertypes in his 
fiaoe, and says I, " Jaby Clark, don't you feel greets /" 
Then I explained it to Elder Cumstork; and he told 
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Smith — and I tell je it flew like ereiy thing. The 
next mornin' Mr. Mbntgomen/ was mtsstn'. 

There comes the elder — ^he 's ben over to Deacon 
Hugle's. I H be hanged if he ain't a comin' in with 
ont deanin' his feet I wonder if any woman ever 
had ther patience so tried as mine is all the timel 
Here ye be— mud and alL I wonder if it erer occor- 
red tew ye what that scraper was put to the door for? 
Ye never think o' deanin' yer feet no more 'n as if 
ther wa'n't such a thing in the world. I goess yer 
first wife must a ben a wond^d^ particklar wo* 
man." 

'' I assure you, Mrs. Sniffles, I was not aware that 
any particles of mud adhered to the extremities of 
my boots." 

"I presume ye waVt aware on't. Ye'd go head 
foremost into a mud puddle as big as a meetin'-hoose, 
and not be aware on 't Sal I fetch here the dust pan, 
and brush, and dean up this mud, quick. There 1 
jest like yel can't take it up without gittin' down <m 
yer knees to dew it" 

''I got down to look after it-*couldent see where 
'twas." 

" Couldent see it^ hey ! Hain't ye no eyes in yer 
head? Ye've ben so used to mud and dirt all yer 
days, I s'pose you actilly don't see it without it's a 
lump as big as yer head. Scoured them pans yit?** 

"Yes, ma'am." 
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" Well, why dident ye come and let me know when 
ye got done — say ?" 

" Because I only just got done this minute." 
. "That's a likely story 1 111 bet a dollar ye Ve ben 
a lookin' out o' the winder, or talkin' to Bets Wilson 
this half hour. Go along and make up a fire, and 
put on the tea kittle, [boxing her ears] and then go 
out and mop off the steps, and git 'em ready for Mr. 
Sniffles to dob up with mud agin next time he comes 
in." 

" Wen, Sister Sniffles, I gueas I must go." 
"Whatl I thought ye was a gwine to stay to tea." 
"No, I can't — husband 11 be expectin' me hum to 
drink tea with him." 

" Well, then, 1 11 jest throw on my things and run 
over and take a dish with ye, for I 'm tired, and don't 
feel like gittin' vittals myself." 

"Brother Sniffles you come along tew." 
" Well, then, Sal you may take off the tea-kettle ; 
and don't ye make no more fire — shet up the stove, 
and let it go down, and take y er knittin'-work and stick 
to 't stiddy. If ye want any thing to eat afore we git 
back, ye may git some o' that cold pork and taters. 
Thank fortin the cubbard 's locked, or I s'pose she 'd 
be a pokin' her nose into the rest o' the vittals— 
moopin' critter." 



XXL 

^t $iir. Pa 5nifflt5 ^xi^mtt \tt S^intinttnti 

" T SAY I 'm disgusted with this old house ; 't ainH 
fit for ginteel folks to live in ; looks as if 't was 
built in Noah's time, with its consamed old gamble 
ruff and leetle bits o' winders a pokin' out like bird 
cages all round. Painted yaller, too, and such a hum- 
bly yaller; for all the world jest the color o' calomel 
andjoUupl" 

" But you are aware, Mrs. Sniffles — ^" 

"I say 'tain't fit to live in. I'm ashamed on't I 
feel awful mortified about it whenever I look at Miss 
Myerses and Miss Loderses, and the rest o' the hansome 
sittiwations in the neighborhood, with their wings and 
their piazzers and foldin' doors, and all so dazzlin' 
white. It 's ridicilous that we should have to live in 
such a distressid lookin' old consam, when we're 
every bit and grain as good as they be, if not ruther 
better." 

" Nevertheless, the honse is very comfortable." 

"Comfortable I who cares for comfort when gintili- 
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ty 's consamed I Jdon't I say if you 're detarmined 
to stay in it, you 'd ought to make some alterations 
in \ You *d ought to higher the ruff up and put on 
some wings, and build a piazzer in fix>nt with four 
great pillars to 't, and knock out that are petition be- 
twixt the square room and kitchen, and put foldin' 
doors instid on't, and then build on a kitchen behind, 
and have it all painted white, with green winder 
blinds. That would look something like, and then I 
shonldent feel ashamed to have ginteel company come 
to see me, as I dew now. T' other day, when Cornel 
Billins and his wife called, I couldent help notidn' 
how contemptible she looked round at the house and 
furniture — ^I actilly was so mortified I felt as if I 
should sink right through the floor.'' 

"But you know, Mrs. Sniffles — ^" 

" I say we 'd ought to have new fumitur — sofys and 
fiishionable cheers, and curtains, and mantletry orna- 
ments, and so forth. That old settee looks like a sight 
And them cheers, tew, they must a come over in the 
ark. And then ther idn't a picter in the house, only 
jest that everlastin' old likeness o' Bonyparte. Ill 
bet forty great apples it's five hundred years old. I 
was raly ashamed on 't when I see Miss Cumel Bil- 
lins look at it so scornful when they called here. I 
s'pose she was a oounterastin' it with their beautiful 
new picters they 're jest ben a gittin up firom New 
York, all in gilt firames. I seen one on 'em t' other 
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day in to Mr. Bungle's diop, when I went in willi 
Sister Tibbins to look at her portrait that be 's a paint- 
in'. I seen one o' Miss Billinses picters there. 'T was 
a qJendid one, as big as the top o' that are table, and 
represented an elegant ladj a Ijin' asleep bj a river, 
and ther was a little angel a hoyerin' in the air over 
her head, jest a gwine to shoot at her with a bow and 
aiier. I axed Mr. Bun^e what 'twas sentto his shop 
for, and he said how 't Miss Billins wa'n't qnite satis* 
fied with it on account o' the angel's legs bein' bare, 
and she wanted to have him paint some pantaletts on 
'em, and he was a gwine to dew it as soon as he got 
time. He thought 't would be a yeiy interestin' picter 
when he got it fixed. I think so tew. I dew admire 
picters when they ain't all dirty and £tded out like old 
Bony there. Them Scripter pieces that Sister Myers 
has got hangin' in her front parlor — ^them she painted 
afore she was married, strikes me as wonderful . inter- 
estin', especially the one that represents Pharoh's 
daughter a findin' Moses in the bulrushes. Her para- 
sol and the artificials in her bunnit is jest as natral as 
life. And Moses, he looks so cunnin' a lyin' there 
asleep, with his little coral necklace and bracelets on* 
O it 's a sweet picter. And I like that other one, tew, 
that represents Pbaroh a driyin' fiill tilt into the 
Bed Sea after the Isrelites. How natral his coat-tails 
flies out I ihink some Scripter pieces would be very 
approbriate for a minister's house. We might git Mr. 
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Bungle to paint some for the front parlor, and our 
portraits to hang in the back parlor, as Miss Myers 
has theim. But law me t what 's the nse o' my tallc- 
in' o' havin' picteis or any thing else that 's decent ? 
Ton don't take no interest in it You seem to be per- 
fectly satisfied with this flambergasted old house and 
eyery thing in it'" 

«<My former consort neyer dedred any thing supe- 
rior to it" 

"Your former consort! I 'm sick and tired o' hear- 
in' about her. 'T aint by no means agreeable to have 
dead folks throVd in yer fiice from momin' to night 
What if she was satisfied with her sittiwation? 
'T ain't no sign I should be. I s'pose she hadent' 
never ben used to noihin' better, but I Aare." 

"But, Mrs. Sniffles, you must recollect that — ^" 

" I say 't ain't to be put up with. I want to have 
some company-— ben wantin' tew ever sence we was 
married; but as for invitin' any ginteel people a visit- 
in' to such a distressid old shell as this is, I won't dew 
it— -and«o — ^Miss Billins and Miss Loder and them 
would say I was tryin' to cut a swell, and couldent 
make it out And I don't mean to accept no more 
invitations amonkst them tiiat lives in style, for it ag- 
gravates me, it does, to think how different I 'm atti- 
wated. So you may make yer pastoral visits without 
me in future, for I 've made up my mind not to go out 

none as long as we live in this rididlous old house." 

10» 
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'' But recoUect, Miu Sniffles, this house is a parsonage 
—I occupy it rent ifiree.*' 

" I don't care if 't is a parsonage. I say the congre- 
gation might a£Ebrd jou a better one, and for my part| 
I 'm disposed to make a fuss about it" 

^'Mrs. Sniffles, you. must be aware that I am not 
possessed of inexhaustible means. I have never at- 
tempted to conceal from you this &ot — therefore, you 
must also be aware that there exists an entire imposEi- 
bility of my erecting a new residence on the plan 
whicli you propose. Nor is it at aU probable that the 
congr^ation would be willing to make such altera- 
tions in this as you suggest Yet, I assure you, that I 
liaye not the eOightest objection to your employing 
your own means in the construction of a more elegant 
edifice." 

"My own means I" 

"Yes, Mrs. Sniffles. Your dissatis&ctioa with the 
parsonage is so great, that I have for some time past 
been expecting you would propose building a new res- 
idence; and I repeat that such an appropriation of a 
portion of your funds would meet my concurrence." 

"My funds r 

" Your frmds, Mrs. Sniffles. It is a delicate subject 
and one on which I have hitherto hesitated to make 
inquiry, although possessing an undoubted right to do 
so. I have been expecting ever since our union, that 
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jrou would inform me how and where your property 
IB invested." 

" My property !" 

"Yonr property, Mrs. Sniffles. In wliat does it 
consist, if I may be permitted to inquire ?" 

"Land o' liberty I you know as well as I dew." 

" What am I to infer fix>m that observation ?" 

" Jest what you 're a mind to. I ain't woth money, 
and I never said I was." 

"Mrs. Sniffles, you are well aware that on your ar- 
rival in this place, common report pronounced you to 
be an individual of abundant means, and I have al- 
ways labored under this impression — an impression 
which, allow me to remind you, yourself confirmed 
in a conversation which occurred between us in the 
parsonage grove." 

" Tou don't mean to say 't I told you so, and you 
darsent say 't I did." 

" A-hem — ^I mean to say that you did not deny it 
when I delicately alluded to the subject. On the con* 
trary you led me to infer that such was the £su^ and 
under that impression I was induced to accede to your 
proposal." 

"Myproposal? Whatdoyoumeantoinsinniwate?" 

"I should have said your — ^your — evident indina- 
tion for a — a — ^matrimonial engagement I deeply re- 
gret^ Mrs. Sniffles, that you should have allowed your- 
self to practice upon me what I can not consider in any 
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other light than that of a heinoxis and nnTnitigated 
deception. I regard it as an act quite incompatible 
with your religious profesaions." 

" Ton dew, hey ? well, you can't say 't I ever told 
you out and out that I was woth property ; and if 
you was a mind to s'pose so from what I did say, I 'm 
*sure 't ain't my &ult, nor I ain't to blame for other 
folkses saying I was a rich widder." 

'< Mrs. Sniffles, I lament exceediogly ihat yon should 
view it in that light You can but acknowledge that it 
was your duty when I requested information on the 
subject, to have given me a correct account of your 
property." 

" I hadent no property to give ye an accent of" 

^' You should have told me so, Mrs. Sniffles, and 
not have suffered me to infer that you was in easy 
drcimistances." 

" I tell ye agin, I couldent help what you ir^mred^ 
and s'pozen I could, which was the most to blame, me 
for lettin' you think I was rich, or yon for marryin' 
me because you thought I was rich? For my part^ I 
think ihcU was ruther incompatible with your profess- 
ions. Ministers had ought to have their affections sot 
above transiterry riches." 

"Mrs. Sniffles, this is a — a — delicate subject, we 
will waive it, if you please." 

"But I think the congr^tion ought to fix up the 
house." 
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^ I -will lay it before the seaeioii at the next meet- 
ing." 

"Well, dew, for pily's sake. And if they agree to 
fix it, m go a jonmey somewhar while it 's a bein' al- 
tered, and you can board ronnd, and Sal can staf at 
sister Magwiie's." * 

Mctriicia firom Mrs. Sniffles^ Dxary. 
Sabbath Day Evening. — 0, what a predons sea- 
son this day has been to met My pardner has 
hild fortih with uncommon unction. 0, may he long 
be a bumin' and shinin' light to the world I My feel- 
ins to-day has been of the most desirable natur. O. 
that I conld say so every night I but, alas 1 ther is 
times when I feel as cold as a stun, when the &ce o* 
creation seems to frown, and evidences is wonderful 
dull. And then agio, I 'm as bright as a dollar, and 
have such wonderful dear manifestations, and such 
oncommon nearness — and sucb a sense of intarnal 
satisfeu^on. that I could always feel as I 'd ought 
to feel. Dear suz 1 I 'm often reminded o' what my 
deceased companion, the lamented Deacon Bedott, 
used to remark, " We 're aH poor critters." 

To-da7 iTB *re IkUe to IbU, 

To-morrow up we dlimb, 
For Hain't onr nature toe^joy 

Beligion aU the time. 

Monday. — ^Have ben very mudi exercised to*day 
<m aoeount of Sally Blake, our help. Her depraved 
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natnr has showed out in a T617 tryin' maimer. ButI 
feel to rejoice that I Ve ben enabled to be Mthful with 
her. How I have wrastled day and night for that dis- 
tressid child 1 O, that I may have grace to bear with 
patience and resignation the daUy trials I have to un- 
dergo with her 1 I feel to be thankful that thus fiur I 
have ben supported and hain't sunk under it as many 
would a done. O that I may be enabled to feel and 
realize that such afflictions is sent for the trial of my 
hith. 

Thubsdat. — O, what a responsible sittiwation is 
mine as President of the " F. U. D. G. E., and A. So- 
ciety 1" I Ve realized it in an overwhelmin' degree 
to-day. Attended the meetin' this afternoon, and 
some very onpleasnt circumstances occured. But I 
feel to be truly thankful that I had grace to presarve 
my uniformity in the midst of the dLQikilties. I wish 
I could say as much for some o' the rest o' the mem- 
bers, especially Sail Hugle. 0, the vanity and pride 
o' that critter 1 it grieves me to the heart 

Saturday.— My beloved Shadrach has jist inform- 
ed me that the parsonage is to be repaired and made 
comfortable. My dear pardner has requested it to be 
done intirely to please me, and quite unbeknown to 
me. It 's true it needs it bad enough, but then I never 
should a thought o' complainin* about it I feel that 
I 'm a pilgrim and a sojoumeyer here, and hadent 
ought to be partidder, and so I told the elder who. ha 
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proposed liaym' the liotisQ repaired. But he insisted 
on 't and I consented more for his sake than my own. 
O that I may be truly thankful for the blesains linjoy 
espedally for such a pardner I 

BleBt he the daj o' eaored mkth 
That gave mj dear companion birth ; 
Let men rejoice while Billj tings 
The bliM herpredona Shadraok bringi. 



XXIL 

TTVON'T care a snap for him, hey? Now Nancy 
Harrington, I want to know if you think 
you 're a gwine to make me belieye such a stoiy as 
that? I know better. I can see as far into a mill- 
stone as any body — and I know and have knoVd for 
better 'n six months how 't you and Jasp^ Doolittle 
tuck a notion to one another. T is extrawnary how 
gals will talk 1 If you don't care a snap for him. 
what makes you go with him to lecteis, and concerts, 
and sleigh -rides, and all kinds o' dewins? Don't tell 
me you don't care a snap for him. He 's a real nice 
young man tew — stiddy and industrus and dewin' 
well — ^you never 11 have a better chance in yer life — 
mabby he hain't said nothin' partickler to you yet — 
but that 's no sign he ain't a gwine tew as soon as he 
gits his curridge up. He 's rather bashM, you know 
— ^it takes them sort o' fellers longer to come to the pint 
in such matters ; they want considerable spurrin' up, 
and I advise you not to let nobody else hear you say 
you don't care nothin' about Jasper DoolitUe-^trouble 
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eomes o' ihem kind o' speeches. I know bj ezperi- 
enoe — ^I come purty nigli losin' yer Uncle Joahaway 
by makin' an nnprudent remark o' that nater. Ill 
tell you how 't was, and mabby you 11 take wamirf 
by it I remember egzackly when 'twas — ^'twas in 
the month o' Mardi, about tew year and a half arter 
Sister Bedott was married; yer uncle and me'd ben 
keepin' company all winter: he come four house 
every Sabberday evenin' regularly, besides always 
seein' me hum &om singin'-school .and evenin' meet- 
ms, and so forth — ^'t was town talk that we was en- 
gaged — Joshaway Magwire and Melissy Poole — that 
was the stoiy all roimd. But all this time, mind you 
*-he hadent said a word ^w me about havin' on him, 
though I was suspectin' every day when he would. 
You see he was awful bashful. Well, one night 
Ct was in the month o' March)^ we was gwine hum 
firom singin'-school — ^nary one on us dident say nothin' 
for some way& At last yer uncle ham'd and haVd 
tew or three times, and then says he to me, says he, 
" Melissy!" says I, "Hey?" — but he dident continner 
for some time^-arter a spell he ham'd and haw'd agin 
•—and he says to me, says he, "Melissy I" says I, 
"Well— what?" but still he dident continner. At 
last I see we was a gittin' purty nigh hum — so I says 
to him, say I, " Joshaway— what was you a gwine to 
remark ?" So then he says, says he, " I was a gwine 
to say — ^ but his corridge fiuled and he dident finish. 
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Afore long we come to the gate, and there we stopt 
(we nfled to stop awhile at the gate in a gineral way)^ 
and says he, ''MeUssyl" says I, '' Joshaway Magoire^ 
what dew you want?" " Why," says he," " I was m 
gwine to ax you — w" Jest then yer granf ther Poole 
opened the door and came out, and so yer undo went 
off and I went in. Well — ^next day Hanner CSanoot 
oome in t'our house — and she begun to joke me 
about yer uncle— now I never could bear Hanner 
Canoot — she was ^ reglar mischief-makin' old maid — 
always a meddlin' with every body's bizness in the 
place— and sore as she see a young cupple appearantlj 
attached to one another, she'd insiniwate sutin' or 
other against 'em. She couldent git no sweetheart 
herself and it made her awful cross-grained and mad 
at them as ocmid git 'em. I hadent never had no 
diffikilty with her — ^but I dispised her — and yet 
gram'ther Poole used to say to me frequently, " Me- 
lissy, dew be keerful what you say afore Hanner 
Canoot — she 's a dangerous critter" — and I was kerful 
in a gineral way. And then, you see, ther was 
another thing about it — ^there was her brother, Jodar 
Canoot — ^he 'd ben tryin' to be perlite to me tew or 
three year — and I wouldent keep company with him, 
nor have nothin' to say tew him — and Hanner she 
know'd it, and felt awful spiteful to me on account o* 
UwL Speakin o' Siar Canoot— the last time I was up 
to Wiggletown, ver Aunt Bedoot tefled me he was 
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qtdte pertickler to her. He hain't never ben marriecL 
I s'pose nobody wouldent have him — ^he was so lazy 
and so consamed disagreeable, and so awM humbly. 
Why his hair was as read as blazes — and he hadent 
QO nose at all — and what ther was on 't tnmed right 
ap straight. When yer Annt Bedott tell'd me about 
his steppin' up to her, I say, says I, "I hope you 
won't incurridge him, Silly — for he 's a poor shiftless 
critter." " Why no he ain't, nother," says she, " he 's 
ben in the millentary and got to be Cappen Oanoot" 
" I don't care for that," says I ; " 't wouldent make no 
difference to me if he was gineral — ^he's Si Canoot 
and always will be." WeU, I felt awful worried 
about it, and when I come hum, I telled yer unde 
on'tj and says he, "O don't you be afeard o' Silly's 
marryin' him. I'll be bound Jie hain't no idee o' 
manyin' her. She always thinks the men has serus 
intentions if they look at her" — ^that's what yer uncle 
said — and I don't say but what '^ti so— Sister Bedott 's 
a curus critter — ^tho' she 's a nice woman in the main. 
Well, I.was a gwine to tell what Hanner said ; she 
begun to joke me — and says she (I was a spinnin' on 
a gret wheel you know), well she begun at me and 
says she, " Melissy, they tell euros stories about you ;" 
whiz — whiz — ^whiz went the wheel, and I pertended 
I dident hear her. Arter a spell she spoke up louder, 
and says she, '^ Melissy — ^they tell strange stories 
about you and Joshaway;" whiz — ^whiz — ^whizwent 
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the wheel, I mtde as if I dident bear a word, she said 
— BO bjmebje she toros to your gram'ther (she 
was a settin* there), and says she — '' How is it, Miss 
Poole? when 's that are weddin' comin' on?" " Whai 
weddin?" says mother, says she. "Why, Meliasy 
and Joshaway Magwire, beshnre,*' says Hanner, says 
she. ''Never — not as I knows on," says mother, 
says she, ''I don't know nothin' about no such 
bizness." Well — she see she conldent git no satiafiBU)- 
tion out o' mother, so she hoUeis to me agin, and says 
she, "seems to me yer rather hard o' hearin' to-day, 
Meliasy." Whia-z-z-z-z went the wheel louder 'n ever, 
and I dident take no notice o' what she said. Party 
soon she bawled out agin, and says she — "I guess 
what makes you so dee^ you must a ketcht cohl in 
yer head last night-*-'t was rather a long journey you 
tuck to git hum"— (you see yer uncle and me went 
hum by the turnpike instid o' gwine cross lots — but 
how the critter found it out, dear knows). Well, I 
dident pay no 'tention, but I tell you I was a gittin' 
awM mad. Arter a spell she gits up and comes and 
dumps herself right down aside o' me, and says she^ 
"Say, Melisay, dew tell when you and Joshaway 's a 
gwine to step oflP— he 's a very nice young man, tho' 
I guess he won't never set the river afire." When 
she said that, I was completely ryled up. I 'd ben a 
growin' madder and madder all the time — ^to think o^ 
her tellin' right afore mother about our comin* hum 
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by the turnpike — and then sayin' ^' he wotildent never 
set the river afire" — ^'t was tew much, I couldent hold 
in no longer; so I turned round and shook mj wheel- 
pin in her fiice, and says I, '* Hanner Canoot — ^yer a 
meddlin' old maid. I wish you'd mind yer own 
bizness and lem'me alone about Josh Magwire — I 
wauMerU wipe my old shoes on him^ Now what did 
the critter dew when I spoke so ? Why she snorted 
right out a laffin, and says she, " O, don't git in a pas- 
gion, Melissy — don't ; dew keep your temper till yer 
married — dew." Purty soon she went hum. This 
was a Friday. Well — Sabberday come and I dident 
see nothin o' Joshaway. I thought 't was ruther queer, 
but I leekon'd on seein' on him to Wensday evenin' 
meetin' — so I waited with patience till Wensday 
evenin' come, and I went to meetin'. Well, he was 
there, and I s'posed of course he'd wait on me hum 
— but when meetin' was out, lo and behold! he went 
straight apas me and axed Oloey Fc^geraon if he 
should have the pleasure o' seein' her hum I Then it 
all come thro' my head like a flash o' lightnin', what 
I said to Hanner Canoot — and I know'd she 'd told 
him on 't as well as if I 'd heerd her. I tell you I Mt 
like death I I never know'd till that minnit how 
much I sot by Joshaway Magwire — the idee o' loosin' 
on him was awful aggravatiii'. 

Well, I got hum somehow or other and went 
straight off to bed—but I dident sleep nun that night 
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In the momin' I got up with a tremenjaous headacbe, 
and lookin' as pale as a ghost Mother, she axed me 
whether or no I waVt sick. I telled her no ; but all 
that day I wa'n't fit for no bizness — dident have no 
appertite — and when night come yer gram'ther fdt 
so consamed about me, she gin me a dose o' penigar- 
lick—- cause she said if I dident sleep that night I 'd sa^ 
tinly be attacked with the fever. In spite o' the per- 
ligarlick I dident sleep a wink ihat night nother. 
Next day I felt woss than ever, but I was awM high 
sperrited, and I was detarmined nobody shouldent 
know the reason. Thinks me if Joshaway 's a nund 
to use me so, he may and be hanged to him. I ain*t 
a gwine to kiU myself on account o' him — be ain't the 
only young man in the univarse. That was the way 
I talkedr-^to myself—but talkin' and dewin's tew 
things, you know, Nancy. The more I tried to de- 
spise yer unde, the more I couldent — the more I tried 
to hate him the better I liked him. Well, so it went 
on for a number o^ weeks. Yer uncle never come 
nigh me. I used to see him to singin' school and 
meetin', but he never offered to see me hum — always 
went with Oloey Foggerson. Afore long, every body 
was a talkin' about him and Cloey Foggerson. But 
what worked me most was — ^the gals begrm to Uag- 
guard me about losin' my sweetheart, and thinks me, 
111 git him back if I die for 't. So arter ponderin' 
on't a spell, I made up mind I 'd inourridge Siar 
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Ganooty and see 'f that wouldent bring yer uncle tew. 
Si was ready enough to step up, you know, but I 'd 
gi'n him the mitten so many times, he was afeard to 
ventur. So one day I goes by his shop (he was a 
waggin-maker by trade, you know)— he was a stand- 
in' in the door as he always was — ^in a gineral way — 
(he was everlastin' lazy) — well, I says, says I, " How 
de dew, Mr. Canoot?" I tell you I never see a sur- 
prisder critter 'n what he was — ^I had^it spoke tew 
him in better 'n a year. " Well as common," says he. 
Says I, "Why don't you never come to see us now 
days, Mr. Canoot?" The critter was mighty tickled 
— and says he — " The reason I hain't ben 's cause I 
reckoned my company wa'n't agreeable." " 1 Mr. 
Canoot^ you mustent think so," says I — ^and tEen I 
went offi Well, next night he come t' our house, and 
arter that he come every night — and I tell you 'twas 
an awful cross to me to treat him any way decent — 
for I hated the critter like pizen : but I managed to be 
perlite tew him, and afore a week's time he poppt the 
question. I tell'd him 'twas very onexpected and I 
must consider on 't a spell afore I gin him an anser. 
He seemed appearantly satisfied, and continnerd to 
wait on me; and I could see 't yer uncle felt oneasy 
by the way he lookt sideways at us whenever he see 
us together — ^but still he never come nigh me nor of- 
fered tew speak tew me — ^and so it went on for tew 
hull monHis. All the nabore begun to talk about 
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Jofliar Oanoot and me — and Siar himself was a teani* 
on me to know whether I hadent ocmsidsr^ eay moal 
long enough — and what to dew I dident know. I 
was nigh upon crazj — ^mj health Mied — ^I hadent no 
appetite, nor no q)errits. Yer gram'ther was awfid 
oneasy about me. You see I was all the darter she 
had left to hum. Yer mar was married and gcme^ and 
jer Aunt Bedott was married and gone tew. WoU, 
I got to be a miserable critter. One eyening, arter 
supper, I was in a dretful state o' mind. I knoVd 
Siar was a oomin' that night fo git his anser, and I 
wanted to git red on him. So I huy on my things 
and slipt out and went up to Sister Bedotfs. She 
lived to the upp^ eend o' the YiQage. Well, I 
found yer Aunt Bedott to hum alone. Yer Uncle 
Hez waVt in — gone to some meetin' or other — end 
Eiar (he was a baby then), he was asleep in the cnir 
die. *^ I'm glad you Ve cum," says Silly, saya ske^ 
'^for I'm awful lonesome. Hez has gun off somewher 
-—dear knows wher: 'tis amaziii' how any man m» 
be willin' to leave his pardner alone as much as he 
does. I 'm clear out o' patience with it — ^if it hadent 
a ben for that flambergasted young one's havin' the 
snuffles, I'd a went off somewher mysdf" (Yer 
Aunt Bedott 's a nice woman, but she was always an 
awful grumbler — ^they dew say she jawed the deacon 
out o' the world.) Well, so she went on sooldin' and 
frettin' and tellin' her troubles and tiials^ for ever ao 
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long; at last I broke in, and says I, " ! Silly, don't 
go on so— yaw dont know what iroiible is." I said it 
in a kind o' way that startled her, and says she, " Me- 
lissy, what dew you mean?" I bust right out a cry- 
in'. Yer aunt huv down her knittin' work and come 
up tew me, and says she, *'Melissy Poole, what is the 
matter 7" I kept on a cryin' and dident anser. At 
last say she, "Dew tell what ails you, Melissy, dew — 
*t ain't nothin' about Joshaway Magwire, I hope. I 
wouldent firet my gizzard for him; ther's as good 
fishes in the sea as any 't ever was ketcht yit." Well, 
arter a spell, thinks me — ^I may as well tell her. So 
I telled her the hull from beginning to eend — ^hov 
nigh yer unde come to poppin' the question — ^what I 
said to Hanner Canoot — ^how she provoked me to say 
it — ^how ondoubtedly she 'd told Joshaway on 't — ^and 
all how and about it Well, at fust yer aimt blowed 
me up sky high, for maHn' such an unprudent speech 
(she was uxiprudent enough herself but she hadent 
no patience with any body else for bein' so). At last 
Bays she^ " What 's said can't be onsaid — ^the only way 
to mend the mischief is for Joshaway and you to git 
together and make it up somehow." " But how can 
we git together," says I; "I can't go to see him, and 
he don't never come to see me no more." Arter 
ihinkin' a spell, says Silly, says she (Silly was always 
a connin* critter), "I've got it now; you jest stay 
kiere and see to the baby, and 111 run into the Widder 

11 
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Magwire'fl — ^it 's a good whfle senoe I Ve been tbere. 
It 's pnrty dark now, and by the time I come hxun 
it 11 be awfiil dark, and Josbawaj he Tl come with me 
— ^he 's did it several times — he 's wonderful perlite— 
and when we git to the door I '11 ax him to come in 
and see husband. Hez won't be to hum 't ain't likely 
— ^but Josh won't know but what he is — and when he 
once gits in, T 11 bet forty gret apples you and hell 
make it all straight purty soon." " O, Silly," says I, 
" that 's a real good idee — ^but you mustent let him 
know I 'm here, cause if you dew he won't come in." 
"I won't, sartin sure," says she. So she put on her 
things and off she went, and I sot down the back side 
o* the room and begun a contriyin' what I should say 
to yer uncle. O, Nancy 1 you 've no idee what a state 
of preturbation I was in — one minnit I was afeard I 
ahouldent say nothin' to no purpose — and the next 
minnit I was eny most sure o' gittin' Joshaway back 
agin. Well, Sister Bedott was gone a hull hour. 
You see Joshaway wa'n't to hum when she went, and 
BO she stayed till he come. It did seem to me as if 
she was gone a year. At last I heerd 'em a comin'. 
They got to the door and says yer unde, says he, 
" Good night" " O, you come in, dew," says yer 
Aunt Silly, says she ; " Mr. Bedott wants to see yon 
amazinly." " Well," says he, " 1 11 step in a minnit." 
So in they come. " Why," says Sister Bedott, says 
ahe, "I wonder where husband is I you set down by 
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the fire and 1 11 go call him — ^he can't be ftir oS, I 'm 
sure; he wouldent go off and leave the baby alone." 
So he Bot down with his back to me — (I was a settin' 
where he dident see me), and she went off into t' other 
room and shot the door. Gracious sakes alive I I 
never in my hull life experienced such feelins as I did 
that minpit — and I never shall agin if I live a thous- 
and year. It seem'd as if my heart would jump right 
out o' my mouth. Arter a minnit or so I ham^d — ^yer 
uncle' he started and lookt round — and when he see 
me he riz up and made for the door. Thinks me, 
I Ve lost him now sartain, sure. Jest as he got his 
hand on the latch, says I, " Mr. -Magwire 1" He stopt 
and lookt round at me, and says he, "Did you speak 
to me. Miss Poole ?" " Yes," says L " What did you 
want?" says he; — ^he spoke so cold and onconsamed, 
I felt clear discurridged, and I jest bust right out a 
cryin'. So then he come up to me, and says he, " Me- 
lissy I" Says I, " Joshaway, what makes you so cold 
and distant to me lately ?" Says he, " You 're en- 
ga^, ain't you, Melissy?" Says, I "No I ain't — ^no 
such a thing." Arter a minnit he says, says he, 
" What made you say you wouldent wipe yer old 
shoes on me?" "Cause I wouldent^^^ says I, "and 
ther ain't but one feller in the town I would sarve such 
a mean trick, and that 's Siar Oanoot — ^he 's jest fit to 
wipe old shoes on." Now Nancy what do you s'poze 
jer unde done then 7 Why he huv his arms round 
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my neck, and ^y me sacli a thnnderin' gmack as I 
never got afore nor senoe. "O, Meliasy," says he^ 
"we'll be married arter all the ftiss — ^won't we?" 
" I stouldent wonder," says L And we ipos married 
in leB3 than a month, and I hain't never had no 'casion 
to repent — for he 's made me a fust rate hnsband ; but 
only think how nigh I oome to losin' on him jest for 
speakin' as I did to Hanner Canoot She hain't never 
ben nigh me sence I was married — and as fer Siaa^ 
he was as mad as the Dragon* 



xxm. 



C EE it 's about year sinoe you was here, aint it, 
JTancy ? 'T waVt long afore you was married, I 
know. Well, ther 's been some changes here since 
then. We 've lost our old minister, Parson Scrantum, 
and got a new one. He seems to be a very good man. 
Parson Tutde does— quite young yet— jest begun to 
preach, ham't ben married but a little while. And his 
wife appeared like a nice woman, tew. But I feel 
sorry for 'em. This is a trying place for a minister, 
and a minister's wife, tew. Though I don*t know but 
what all places are jest so. All goes on slick enough 
yet — but I 'm afeard 't won't last long. They hain't 
ben here but three months — and the folks are makin' 
a terrible fuss over 'em. You know it 's the way they 
always dew when they git a new minister. They 're 
ready to eat him up for a spell. And his wife — ^law- 
fbl sakes I tber 's nothing equil tew her. They make 
an awful parade about her. Such treatment spiles the 
minister's wives. Afore long they begin to think 
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themselvea the most important cliaracteTs in creatioii— 
and really expect the hull community to be a flyin' 
round all the time to attend tew 'em. And 't ain't at 
all surprisin' it should be so — ^it 's accordin' to natur. 
But after a spell, the minister gits to be an old story, 
and the people begin to find fault with him. Some 
think he 's gittin' wonderful tejus ; some think he ain't 
gifted in prayer, and he ain't sperritual minded enough 
to suit some others. But the most gineral complaint 
is, that he don't visit enough. As if a minister could 
write tew sarmons a week — sometimes three — and go 
a visitin' every day besides. And then his wife — ^'tis 
astonishin' how public opinion changes consamin' her 
The upper crust b^in to think she 's a troublesome 
helpless critter. Say she depends on the oongregatum 
to take care of her, and all that They pick flaws in 
every thing she says and does. And the under cruat 
call her proud — say she visits Miss Tkis^ and don't 
visit Miss That K she invites some of her neighbois 
to drink tea with her — some o' the rest 11 be mad, be- 
cause she left them out, and say, she feels above 'em. 
And so it goes on — gitfcin' woss and woss — she cant 
please nobody. After a spell, the deacons b^in to 
hint to the minister that it 's gitHn^ ruiher hard to raise 
his salary, and wonder whether or no he could n't Uve 
on less. If he thinks l5e could n't, they wonder wheth- 
er or no he could n't dew more good iasome other place. 
So at last they drive him to ax a dismission, and iho 
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poor man takes his &mily and goes off somewbere 
else, to go throngli with the same trials and troubles 
over again. And after they Ve been settled about a 
dozen times, the minister begins to find out that all 
ain't gold that glitters ; and his wife if she is a woman 
o' sense — discovers that she ain't a supematral being 
and must take care of herself, like other folks. 

That 's the experience o' ministers in gineraL I 
know it by my own observation — and I 'm sure it 
had ben the. ease with the Scrantums. They 'd ben 
settled in a nxmiber o' places afore they come here; 
and Miss Scrantum, herself, told me that it took her a 
good while to lam that ^ minister's life must be a life 
o' trial and self-denial. But she did lam it at iksL 
Miss Scrantnm was an excellent woman. She wa'n't 
no gadder nor no gossipper. She stayed to hum and 
took care of her husband and children. If any body 
was sick or sufferin', she was there to help 'em; but 
she seldom went out any other time. She was good 
to the poor, tew — and divided her mite with 'em. 
You 'd a thought folks couldent find feult with Tier. 
But they did. Some grumbled because she w'A't more 
sociable — and some was mad because she wa'n't what 
they called an active Ohristian — ^thatis — she wa'n't wil- 
lin' to spend the heft o' her time a runnin' round on 
missionary bisness and distribitin' tracts, and so forth. 
But every body was outrageous at her, cause she tried 
toieconoile liddy Ann Bud and Deacon Fustiok*! 
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wifiH-instid o' takin' odes iritli ary om on 'e 
thqr had that awfiil quarrel about the oetridge fea&- 
era. Bat I thought— ^md think jet — that Miss Scran* 
tain acted jest as a Christian ooght to act in that biz- 
neeSi ihoagh every body else blamed her; and lAddy 
Ann and Miss Fastick got as mad at her as they vas 
at one another. 

Paiscm Scrantam was a good man, tew — and a 
smart man — they dident know how to yally him hero. 
To be soie he went away of his own .accord ; hot 
I s'pose if he 'd a wanted to stay, they 'd a druT him 
off afoie long— jest as they always dew — tor husband 
said they was beginnin' to growl about payin' the sal* 
ary. I tell ye, I feH dretfhl sorry when they went 
away, and so did yer uncle — ^we sot a great deal by 
'em. And then they had such a nice &mily o^ child- 
leo. Susan, the oldest, is as nice a gal as a^er I 
knoVd. I took a wonderM likin' tew her. Her 
mother used to let her come in often and set a spell 
with me. I was awful lonesome after Jefferson went 
off to study to be a doctor. Yer uncle was in the 
shop biggest part o' the day, and I used to be here aH 
stark alone a good deal o' the time; and when Mias 
Scrantum found out how lonesome I was she used to 
send Susan over sometimes to see me. She 'd fetch her 
sewin' or her knittin' and stay an hour or tew; and 
sometimes she jd fetch a book and read tew ma, and ik 
iised todiirk me up wtmdesrfully. And Mr Soarantum, 
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he used to come in once in a while, and always had 
jomethin' good to say. 

" You said he went away of his own accord, annt; 
how did it happen ?" 

Well, I '11 tell ye. When ihey gin him a call to set- 
tle here, they agreed to give him four hundred dollars 
a year and a donation party every winter. Well, he 
thought he could live on that Four hundred dollars 
was purty small, to be sure, but then they was very 
equinomical and industrious — dident keep no hired 
help-^Miss Scrantum and Susan done all the work 
themselves. And they thought the donation party 
would be quite a help — they never 'd had none — ^ej 
wa'n't customary where they come from. Well, they 
managed to git along through the summer and£sdL 
(They come here in the spring o' the year.) In De- 
oemb^fi>llerin',the congregation gin 'em their first do- 
nation party. I dident go ; I never had ben to none ; 
used to kind o' wwit to go sometimes — ^but yer uncle 
wa'n't willin' to have me — ^he never approved o' them 
givin' visits. He thinks that when the people want to 
make their minister a present, they 'd ought to give it 
in a private way, and not go and turn his house upside 
down, to dew it So I dident go to that one. But I 
don't think the Scrantums thought any the less of us 
for it; for they know'd we was as willin' to dew well 
by 'em as any o' the congregation was, for yer unde 
always paid his pew rent promptly, and that 's more 'a 
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some that was richer done. And, besides that^ we 
often sent 'em presents. They always looked upon xm 
as the best Mends they had here. 

Well, never heerd how the donation party come 
ont Miss Scrantum never said nothing aboat it^ and 
I never axed her no questions; only I know that 
through the rest o' the winter the minister's folks 
seemed to be more pinched than ever. I was in there 
quite often, and though they dident make no com- 
plaints, I could see plain enough that they had to 
scrimp and save, and patch and turn ev^ry way, to 
keep any how comfortable; for they had house-rent 
to pay, and six children to support, and it takes con- 
siderable tofied so many, to say notiiin' o' clothin' and 
eddicatin' on 'em. They had a good deal o' company, 
tew, and that costs something. You see they had to 
entertain all the stragglin' agents that come along, fyt 
all sorts o' societies in creation. They 'd stop there to 
save payin' tavern bills. It 's the way they always 
dew, ye know. Well, they contrived to live along 
till the next winter. The time come roimd for anoth- 
er donation party ; and I says to yer unde, says I — 
" Hu&band, I wan't to go to that givin' visit" ** O, 
shaw," says he, " what do you want to go for ?" " O, 
says I, " 'cause I think so much o' the minister's folks.'* 
" Well," says he, "that 's the principal reason why / 
should want to stay aivay from the givin' visit myself, 
as for you— of course you can do a8 ye please." 
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•• Wen, then," says I, " if you hain't no objections, ITl 
go ; and I wish you 'd go tew, jest for once. 'T ain't 
no use to ax ?7i« to go," says he ; " it 's aginst my prin- 
ciples ; I always mean to* dew all I 'm able to support 
the Grospel and help the minister; but as for them 
lees — ^I won't countenance 'em by my presence — ^that's 
all ; and let me tell ye one thing, if you go, I '11 bet a 
oookey you'll wish you hadent a went afterward." 
" Well that 's my look out," says I. " If you 're wil- 
lin'— 1 11 go." " And what 11 ye take?" says he, " a 
stick o' tape, or a pint of emptins, or what ?" " No, I 
won't," says I, " 1 11 take something o' more vally than 
AaiJ' " Then you 11 be odd,'' says he. 

So after considerin' a spell, I concluded to git, what 
Miss Scrantum needed about as much as any thing, and 
that was a new bunnit She wore a shabby, faded old 
thing, that looked as if it came over in the ark. Well| 
I thought I could git a ginteeler one in Harristown, 
than I could by havin' on 't made here. So I got yer 
uncle to harness up the boss for me, ope afternoon, 
and bein' as he was tew busy to go with me himself, I 
went over and axed Susan Scrantum to go long; I 
thought she could help me about pickin' on 't out 
She 'd be likely to know what would suit her mother. 
So I goes over and calls for Susan. She was delighted 
to go— she dident git a chance to ride yeiy often. 
Well, we drur to Harristown, and went into the best 
lookin' milliner's shop ther was there. *^ NoW| Susy,'* 
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igjsl ''I'magwine to git a newbunnit^ aadlwanl 
your advice about what to cbooee." "Why, MisB 
lCag?m:e," says she, '' I thought you had quite a nice 
one a ready." " Well, it is middliu' nioCj'^ says ], 
''but I Ve wore it tew winters, and some ladies gits a 
new one every winter, ye know." So we exaTnined 
all the bunnits in the shop, and I axed Susan wbidi 
she liked the best '' I should think ihcU one would be 
very purty for you," says she, pintin' to a plum-color- 
ed satin one that hung on a peg, '' It 's ma's fietvoiite 
color, and that makes me like it" Now that wms jest 
what I wanted to know. So I axed the milliner to 
hand it down, and I tried it on, for I reckonedif H 
would fit me, 't would fit Miss Sorantum-Hshe was 
about my si^se — and it did fit nicely, so Ibou^t it I 
had to pay six doUais for 't — quitea launch out f<»r me 
— m(»e 'n ever I paid for a bunnit for myself Susan 
looked as if she thought I was rather extra vagant^ but 
she did n't say nothing. Well, I put it in a bandbox 
I fetcht, and we went hum. When yer unde come in 
I showed it tew him, and he was quite pleasd with it; 
and H toas a dear beauty, plum-colored satin, trimmed 
off with, a ribbin the same color, and lace borderin', 
with white ^tin bows between, all quilled round the 
inside. I axed y^ uncle if 'twas mote expensive 
than he was willin' I should give. " No/' says he, " I 
don't begrudge the money. I want you to dew the 
haasome thing; but 'twould suit me a great deal bet- 
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ter if 70a wait till the next day and then take it over.'' 
"0 husband," says I, "I Ve got my heart sot on at- 
tendin' the party ; dew lemme go." " WeD, go," says 
he, "if you're beset tew; but mark my words, 111 
bet a dollar you 'U wish you had n't a went." 

Well, the day afore the party JeflFerson come hum 
to stay a few days. I told him I was gwine to the 
donation party, and he said he 'd like no better fun 
than to go with me. Jeff's always ready to go, ypu 
know. So he went and got a ream o' nice paper for the 
parson to write his sermons on. At last the day came, 
and I and Jeff, we started off for the party. We 
went quite early in the evenin', for I wanted to be 
there 'fore 't was crowded. Ther hadcDt nobody come 
when we got there, only three or four ladies, that was 
a gittin' the supper ready. Thera was Glory Ann 
Billins, and Polly Mariar Stillman, and Jo Gipson's 
wife, and old mother Parker a settin' the table. You 
know at them kind o' dewins they always have a sup- 
per sot for the company. The congregation provides 
the intertainment ginerally, but in this place the 
minister's wife has to find a good share on 't Miss 
Scrantum foxmd the tea and coffee, and sugar and 
cream, and butter, and so forth. Some o' the neigh- 
bors sent in cake and pies, and dieese and biscuit 
But Miss Scrantum was afeared ther wouldent be 
enough o' the cake and pies— so she sent to the baker's 
asid cot a mess mora Well, I axed Miss Gipson 
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where we should put our donations, and she told jm 
to take 'em in the parlor and lay 'em on the table. 
Ther was a table there a purpose to put the diy goods 
on. The provisions was carried into the store-room. 
So we went in there and laid 'em on the table. The 
bunnit was pinned up in a newspaper. Jeff he sot 
down, and I started off to find Miss Scrantum. I found 
her in the kitchen a makin' coffee. She looked dret- 
ful tired and beat out I was real sorry I hadent a 
went sooner and helped her. She was wonderful glad 
to see me ; and I told her to go and dress herself and 
I 'd make the coffee. So she thanked me and went — 
and I took hold and made the coffee. Ther was an 
awM sight on't; I never made so much afore in all 
my bora days, and I never expect to agin. *T was 
made in Miss Scrantum's biler. She 'd scoured it up 
for the occasion. 'T was a biler that held ten pails 
full— and it was brimmin full o' coflfee. After I 'd got 
it made, I went back into the sittin'-room. They 'd 
got the table all sot Ther was lots o' cake, and bis- 
cuit, and pies, and cold meat, and all sorts o' stu£ 
Then I went into the parlor, and lo and behold, Jo 
Gipson's wife and Miss Parker had ondid the bunnit, 
and was admirin' on 't at a wonderful rate. Jest ih^i 
Mr. and Miss Scrantum and the children come in, and 
dear me I how pleased they were with the bunnit 
Miss Scrantum, she tried it on, and it fitted her to a T. 
But Susan ! you 'd ought to seen Susan I She jumped 
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and frisked around, and dident hardly know what to 
dew with herself, she was so delighted. "O, Miss 
Magwire," says she, " that beautiful bunnit wasn't for 
you after all, was it? What a dear good woman you 
are to make ma such a fine present She 11 look as 
nice as any body now — ^won't you ma ?" They seemed 
wonderful pleased to see Jefferson, tew; and Mr. 
Scrantum was very glad to git the paper — said 'twas 
jist what he wanted. Well, purty soon the company 
b^^ to come, and they come pourin' in thicker and 
&ster till the house was crammed. The settin'-room 
door was locked, so as to keep 'em out o' there till 
supper was ready — and I tell ye all the rest o' the 
house was jest as full as it could stick. The parlor and 
the hall and the bed-rooms wbs all crowded and cram- 
med. You'd a thought from the number o' folks 
that was there, that ther 'd been a wonderful sight o' 
donations brought — ^but as true as I 'm a livin' critter 
— ^that table wa'n't half fulL But then ther was a 
good many £Eimilies that fetcht one article to answer 
for the hull. For instance. Deacon Skinner and his 
wife and four darters and tew sons was all there — and 
Miss Skinner fetcht a skein o' yam to knit Parson 
Scrantum some socks. Miss Hopkins and her three 
darters and her son and his wife, that was a visitin' her, 
and iheir three children all come — and Miss Hopkins 
brought half a pound o' tea. And the Bunyons with 
their four young ones — ^what do you think they 
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brought? whji Miss Bonyon fetolit a KtCite fitmoj 
basket to stick on tlie center-table and pat visitin' 
cards in. And the Miss Footes, three on 'em thej 
brought Miss Scrantom a pair o' cofib. And all the 
Binghams, they fetcht a neck ribbon for Sasan« And 
Deacon Peabody and his tribe, ther 's as mnch as a 
dozen on 'em, they bronght a small cheese. I heerd 
afterward ihat half o' it was a donation and t^ other 
half was to go for pew rent And Cappen Smalley and 
all his children was there! He fetch a box o' rasins 
out o' his store, ther was twelve pound in % and Susan 
told me afterward that ten pound was to go toward 
pew rent and the rest was a present The Widder 
Grimes and Charity was there, of course. They 
dident go nigh the donation table for some time, and 
I was kind o' curus to know whether they 'd brought 
any thing, and so I watch'd 'em, and bimeby^ I ob- 
served Oharity go up sUly, when she thought nobody 
did n't see, and lay a little paper on the table. I had 
the curiosity to see what was in it, so as soon as I got 
a chance I took up the paper and peeped into 't, and 
lo and behold I there were two skeins o' thread I did 
you ever ? Widder Grimes is well ofl^ but she 's tew 
rtingy to be decent, and Charity's jest like her. Then 
there was ever so many belonging to other dencnnina- 
lions, that dident bring nothin' ; they come to i^ow 
their good will, to let folks see that Aey waVt bigoted 
and pr^gudioed, though they; did diffur in a religioQa 
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pint o' view, and git their Bai9)6r. Afid beddes HxeBk, 
I noticed a great many that I neyer Bee before — ^no- 
body knows where they come from nor where they 
went tew. I guess they must a been raised up for the 
occasion. And then ther was an awfiil sight o' chil« 
dren that straggled in from eveiy where. Doctor 
lippincott, he was there, bowin' and scrapin' roxmd as 
usual — awfrilly anxious about eyery body's health; 
and his wife, tew, as mnch consamed as he was — and 
their ptomisin' red-headed boy, and iuterestin' darteri 
Anny Marier, with her six starched skirts on — ^takin' 
up more room than aiy ten decent drest girls in the 
room. The doctor always goes to all the donation 
parties for fifteen miles round, to make himself popilari 
but nobody knows of his ever takin' any thin'. On 
this occasion, Anny Mariar took a book-mark to Mr. 
Scrantum, with a thing on it that looked like a chop- 
pM-kn^ and a mess o' French nonsense below it 
But the greatest part o' the performance was the semi- 
nary gals and their donation. Ther was twenty-fiye 
on 'em, and what do yon suppose they fetcht? Why, 
the hull kit and cargo on 'em had conspired together 
and made a rag-baby for little Adeline Scrantum, and 
rigged it up in gauze and tinsel, and they all come, 
together and brought that Miss Pinchem, their 
teacher, wa'n't there. She was sick o' somethin'. I 
guess if she had a come, she 'd a kq>t 'em a litile 
straighter. Land o' libertyl I never see such an 
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wstan! set o' critters in all my bom dajst They 
carried on like all possesst I see some on 'em a 
flourishin' round JeflP— he *s always ready for a scrape^ 
you know — and I was afeared he 'd git to carryin' on 
with 'em and I wonldent a had him for any thing, so 
I gin him a caution. " JeflE^" says I, " you let them 
neminary galls alone; they're a wild set; 't ain't 
proper to cut up so in the minister's house." JeflF 
promised to keep clear on 'em — ^he generally does as 
I want him tew. I '11 say that much for Jefferson, he 's 
always been good about mindin'. But it went hard 
with him to dew it then ; he was ripe for Am, and 
determined to let off the steam some way or other. 
So he looks round and he sees Charily Grimes stuck 
up on the settee 't other side o' the room. Stiff as a 
poker and prim as a pea-pod — you know what a 
starched up, affected old critter she is. Jeff went to 
school tew her when he was little, and she snapped 
his ears and cuffed him round, so he 's always hated 
her like pizen ever since. She *s ben tryin' this twenty 
year to git married and can't make it out She 'd 
chased after Squire Fuller ever since his wife died. 
Squire Fuller got married about a month afore that — 
and yer uncle says he verily believes he did it in self- 
defense, jest to get rid o' Charity Grimes — she bother'd 
him to death; he.couldent go out in company but 
what she 'd contrive to hook on to him. He 's a very 
perlite man, the Squire is, and he dident want tew be 
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Hide to her, but he couldent bear her, thou^ she tried 
hard to make folks think he was her beaux. At last 
he got married, quite suddenly, to a young woman in 
Chenang county ; and yer uncle says he don't believe 
he 'd a done it, if it hadent a ben to get rid o' Charity 
Grimes ; for his wife had ben dead five year, and he 
seemed to be uncommon contented for a vnddvwer. 
But I was gwine to tell you what Jeff done» He see 
Charity a sittin' there a tryin' to dew the agreeable to 
Cappen Smalley Qiis wife hadent been dead long— ^ 
by the way, they 'd make a good match, wouldent 
they?) Well, Jeff says to me, says he — "Mother, 
may I go stir up Charity Grimes?" " I don't know 
what you mean by stirrin' on her up," says L " 0," 
says he, " I jest want to condole with her a little on 
the loss o' Squire Fuller." "No," says I, "you 
needeni dew no such thing; 'twould be yery im* 
proper, indeed, and very aggravatin', tew." " Well," 
says he, "may n't I jest go and talk a little Shake- 
q)eare tew her? (Jeff's always quotin' Shakespeare, 
you know.) " I 'm afeerd you '11 say something sassy," 
says L " No I won't," says he. " I '11 be all-killin' 
perlite." " Well go, then," says I. So off he steps, 
demure as a deacon. " Good evenin'. Miss Grimes," 
says he. "Good evenin', Mr. Magwire," says she. 
"It seems like old times to see you agin," says he; 
and then he obsarved to Cappen Smalley — " I used to 
go to school to Miss Grimes when I was young." 
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Chaiitj pudcered up her moutli and grinned, and says 
•he. *' Yes, you was quite a boy then — and I was a 
mere child myself exceedingly youthful for a teacher.'' 
" Well," says Jdff, says he, "you hain't altered a spek 
since — ^you hold your own amazingly — ^you looked 
evCTy bit as old then as you dew now; but how do 
jovLjbd about these days ?" "Feell" says she, pickin' 
up her ears, "I feel as well as common — ^why should- 
ent I?" " Excuse me," sajp Jefl^ " I only axed be- 
cause I did n't know but you felt ruiher nonplussed, 
put to 't for business as it were, since Squire Fulleir 
got married. * Old feller^s ocerpation 's gone' now, I 
s'pose, as Shakespeare says." Gracious I how mad 
Charity was I She brustled up like a settin' hen, and, 
says she — "Jeff Magwire, I don't care a straw for 
what Shakespeare nor none o' the rest o' your rowdy 
acquaintances says about me, I 'm above it ; but who- 
ever he is, you may tell him he 's an impudent puppy, 
for ^callin' a young lady an old feUer — and you 're 
another for tellin' on 't" So she got up and flounced 
out into the haUL The folks all giggled and seemed 
wonderful tickled; but Jef^ he looked round as 
astonished as he cotdd be, and says he—" I wonder 
what ails Miss Grimes. I thought for the life o' mo 
she was a gwine to snap my ears, as she used to when 
I was young." I was vexed at Jeff, and took him to 
task as soon as I got a chance; but he declared 
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H waVt " oldfeOeT^^ he said, but someihin' elseH— how- 
ever, it sounded jest like it, any way. 

Just then the door was thrown open, and we was 
invited out to supper.^ So we went squeezin' and 
crowdin' into the settin'-room. Some o' the folks 
pushed and jammed as if they were afeared they 
ehouldent git the best chance. Glory Ann Billins sot 
at one end o' the table a pourin* coffee, and Jo C^p- 
son's wife at the 't other end a pourin' tea ; and I tell 
ye, *t was as much as ever they could dew to pour it 
&st enough. Jeff, he flew round and helped the 
ladies. For my part^ I dident feel like eatin' much — 
I was jammed up agin the wall and couldent stir hand 
nor foot. So I told Jeff to fetch me a cup o' tea and 
nui-cake, and he did ; and I took 'em and managed to 
eat the nut-cake, but somebody hit my elbow and 
made me spill the heft o' the tea; so I stood and held 
my empty cup, and looked on to see the p^ormanee. 
I say for 't if 't waVt worth seem', I'm mistaken.' 
Why, if I was a starvin' to death, I shouWent be 
willin' to act a9 some o' them folks did. They pushed, 
and elbowed, and pulled, and hauled, and grabbed 
like crazy critters. Twas amusin' to see 'em put 
down the vittals — I 'd a gin a sixpence, Nancy to had 
you there ; 't would a ben fun for you to look on and 
see the dewins. You 'd a thought the biggest part o' 
the company hadent had noihin' to eat since tiie last 
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donatk>n party, and dident expect to have nothin' 
more till the next one. 

The wimmin, as a general thing, took tea, and eat 
the cake and pies, and so forth. And the men, thej 
let into the coffee, and biscuit, and cheese, and cold 
meat, and such like. I actilly see Deacon Skinner 
drink six cups o' coffee, and eat in proportion. And 
Dr. Lippincott, my grief! 'twas perfectly astonishin* 
to me that one mortal body could hold as much as 
that man put in — ^no wonder he 's so fet — they say he 
gits the heft of his livin' away from home— contrives 
to git to one patient's house jest as dinner 's ready, 
and te another's jest at tea time, and so eats with 'em. 
And I wish you 'd a seen the Widder Grimes. Gram- 
many I how the critter did stuff I I took partickler 
notice of her, and I see she had an awful great work* 
bag on her arm, and every little while she 'd contrive 
to tuck a piece into 't when she thought nobody waVt 
a looking As soon as I got a chance, I hunched JeS^ 
and says I — "For pitty 's sake, Jefl^ do obsarve the 
Widder Chimes." So Jeff, he watched her a spelL 
'*By George I" says he, "if that aint rich 1" I tell 
ye, 'twas fun for Jeff Bimeby — after she 'd got her 
bag purly well filled, says Jeff to me, says he — " Now, 
mother, may I stir her up a little?" '* I don't care," 
says L So he reached forrard and hollered across the 
table tew her,'loud enough for every body to hear— 
"Miss Grimes, may I come to your party?" "My 
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party ?" says she ; "what do you mean?" "Why," 
says Jeff, says he, " I reckoned from the size o' your 
bag, and the quantity o' provissions you was a layin' 
in, that you was a calculatin' to make a party, and I 
thought I 'd like to come." Every body looked at 
Miss Qximes ; and, I tell ye, she looked as if she 'd 
like to crawl into some knot-hole — and I don't know 
but what she did, for she made her disappearance 
amazin' soon after. And, then, them seminary gals — 
gracious I how they did eat I I s'pose they was half- 
Btarved at Miss Pinchem's. Afore long the table was 
purty well cleared, and Miss Scrantum had to go to 
the buttry and bring on all 't was left. I guess every 
thing in the house that could be eat, without stoppin' 
to cook it, was made way with that night. When 
the seminary gals had eat all they wanted, they 
amused themselves a throwin' hunks o' cheese and 
buttered biscuit at the young men. After most o' the 
other eatables had been disposed of, Dave Bunyon, 
great gump I went into the buttiy and brought out 
the box o' raisins that was to go toward Cappen Smal- 
ley's pew-rent, and handed 'em round. Every body 
grabbed, especially the seminary gals, and children, 
till ther wa'n't one left in the box. When supper was 
about finished, Jane Elizy Fustick (she 's always a 
tiyin' to dew something cunnin'), she went into the 
store-room and got a chain o' sausages, that old Miss 
Crocker brought, and come along sUly and thiow'd 
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it roond Lipli Peabody' s shotddersL Liph, he was a 
atandin' by the tea-board a drinldn' a cup o* coSSb^ 
When he felt the saflsagea come floppin' xonnd his 
neck, he was skairt, and whisked round suddenly and 
hit the tea-board, and knocked it off onto the floor, 
and smash went every thing on it! What made it 
more aggrayatbi' was, ther was a dozen dian j caps 
and saroers on it that Miss Scrantum had fbtcht out 
after the folks come out to supper. They was soma 
that she sot a great deal by; her mother giv 'em tew 
her, and her mother was dead. She dident bring 'em 
on at first, for ftar ihey 'd git brc^. She sot on all 
her common crockery, and borrerd a good deal at 
Smalley's store, calculatin' if any on't was broke to 
pay for 't But when she see so many folks come 
erowdin' out^ she was afiaard iher wouldent be cups 
enough, so she fbtcht out her mother's chaay cupaand 
sot 'em on the tea-board. But Olory .A^on got aloag 
without uain' 'em, and there they aot, and when the 
tea-board fell, they ML tew, and erery one on 'em 
was broke or cracked. Qradoual how Miss Sorantom 
looked when she see her precious chany all to pieces. 
She dident say a word, but her lips quivered, and she 
trembled all over. But she seemed to overcome it in 
a minnit, and went away and brought a basket and 
begun to pick up the pieces, and Jeff and I took hold 
and helped her. A good many o' the company had 
gone back into the parlor; but ther was enough kft 
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to track the sassage round, and, my goodness! what 
work they made with 'em I "While we was a pickin* 
up the crockery, all of a sudden ther was a terrible hul- 
lerballoo in the parlor — Jeff and me rushed in to see 
what was the matter, and gracious granfether ! what 
do you s'pose it was ? Why one o' them pesky sem- 
inary gals had throw'd a hunk o' cheese and hit Miss 
Scrantum's parlor lamp that was a settin' on the table, 
and knocked it over and broke it all to flinders. But 
that wa'n't the wost on 't — ^where it tumbled over it 
fell right onto that plum-colored sattin bunnit, and the 
ile run all over it in a minnit Afore any body could 
ketch the bunnit, one side on % ribbon and all, was 
completely ruined Such a sight as 't was, you never 
sot your tew lookin' eyes on I All the ile that dident 
go onto the bunnit was soaked up in the paper thai 
Jeff took, that was a lyin' right aside on 't, and the 
biggest part o' that was spiled tew. My grief I how I 
did feel when I see that beautiful bunnit in such a 
condition I And poor Miss Scrantum turned pale as 
death, and Susan cried like eveiy thing. I axed Sam 
lippincott (the doctor's red-headed boy) who 'twas 
that thro wed the cheese — he pintedout the gal, and I 
goes up to her, and, says I — "You good-for-noihin* 
little huzzy hain't you no better manners than to be a 
ihrowin' cheesd at other folkses lamps in that way ?" 
She was a real sassy little thing, and dident care a 

straw for what she'd done. She looked up and 
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giinned as imperdent as could be, and says she — '' Ex« 
ouse me, marm — ^I hadn't the most remote idee o' 
hittin' the lamp. I meant to aim at Sam Lippinoott's 
head, and mistook the lamp for it I 'm sure you 
can't blame me for makin sich a natrai mistake," Did 
you eyerl I was a good mind to hit her a cuff aside 
o' the head, but I dident. I told Miss Pinchem on % 
though, the next day — and she punished the huzzy 
by keepin' her on bread and water a week, Jeff said 
'twasa veiy egtitnomtcaZkind o' punishment Wdl, 
the party broke up purty soon after this scrape, and 
Jeff and me went hum, Jeff went off to bed. Yer 
imclewas out; dear me I how I did dread meetin' 
him I Afore long he come in. "Well," says be, 
" how did the party go off?" " O, well enough," says 
I; "but I'm tired and sleepy, and we won't talk 
about it to-night" The fact is, I felt tew mean to tell 
him the truth — but in the mornin', when Jeff come 
down, he let it all out My grief I how yer unde did 
crow over me. "Didn't I tell ye so?" says he; 
" don't ye wish you had n't a went ?" " Yes," says I^ 
"if it's any satisfaction tew ye to know it — ^I dew 
wish so." "I kuQw'd ye would," says he. I verily 
believe he was glad the bunnit got spiled. 

The next mornin', as soon as I got my chores done 
up, I went over to Mr. Scrantum's to see how they 
come on, and help 'em regilate a little. Murder-alive I 
SQohasight as that house was, from one end to t'other. 
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I never sot my tew lookin' eyes on 1 The carpeta 
waa all greased up with butter, and cheese, and sassa- 
ges. And then the lamp lie had done more mischief 
than we know'd on the night afore. It had ran off 
the table and made a cruel great spot on the best car« 
pet ; and I found Miss Scrantum a tryin' to wash it 
out. I sot tew and helped her — but 'twantnouse — 
'twouldent come out Sasan, she was a settin' on a 
little stool a scourin' teaspoons, and cryin' as if her 
heart would break. "What's the matter, dear?" 
says I — ^but the poor child couldent answer me. So 
her mother said she was a cryin' about the bunnit 
bein' spiled. "No wonder," says I, "it 's enough to 
make any body cry. I s'pose you can't dew nothin' 
with the bunnit, can you?" "O, yes," says Miss 
Scrantum, says she ; " I 've ben lookin' at it this mom- 
in', and I think I can get enough out of it to make a 
bag o£ It 11 make a very nice bag — ^and I shall keep 
it as long as I live, for your sake, Miss Maguire." I 
looked at the woman with surprise. There she sot 
on the floor, a rubbin' away at that grease spot^ and a 
talkin' as calmly about that six dollar bunnit^ as if 
it hadent a cost more'n six cents. I was kind o' 
vexed a her for not makin' more fuss about it. I ac- 
tilly begun to think she hadent no feelin', and dident 
care for nothing. "And then," says I, "to think o' 
their breakin' your beautiftil chany — 't was shameful 
•*<-a present from her mother tew; and you sot ^ 
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much by it; and I've heerd ye say 'twas ibe lasfe 
thing yer mother eyer giy ye." I was a nmnin' on in 
that way when I thought I heerd Miss Scrantom sob 
— ^I looked up and she was a cryin' dretfully. Sie 
couldent hold in no longer when I spoke o' the chany. 
I was sorry I said a word about it; but it convinoed 
me that Miss Scrantum had feelins, deep feelins ; but 
she 'd lam't to control 'em, poor woman I Well, I 
stayed a spell and helped 'em clean up, and then I 
went hum. Susan went to the door with me. When 
we got outside, I axed her whether ther was many 
provisions brought in the night afore. She told me 
to come to the store-room and look. So I went into 't 
and took a yiew, and there was tew or three punkins, 
a couple o' spare ribs (spare enough, tew, I tell j6^ 
three or four cabbages, a chicken, what was left o' 
Deacon Peabody's cheese, and a codfish. '' Is that 
all?" saysL **Yes," says Susan, "and half o' the 
cheese, and one o' the spare ribs and the chicken are 
to go for pew-rent — ^I heerd pa tell ma so ; but you 
mustent let 'em know I told you about it — for they'd 
think it wrong for me to speak of it; you won't teU 
em, will you, Mias Maguire?" "No, darlin'," says I, 
" I won't let it out" So I went hum — and as I went 
along considerin' the matter, I come to a wianimaus 
conclusion in my own mind, that donation parties was 
a humbug. 
Well, the next Sunday Parson Scrantum requested 
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the male members of hid congregation to meet liim 
the next evenin' at the meetin'-house. Yer uncle 
went to the meetin'. I was in a wonderM fidgit to 
know what was the object on 't — and quite impatient 
for husband to come hum. When he come I obsarved 
he was oncommonlj tickled about some;|;hing. " What 
is the matter? dew tell, for pity's sake," says L 
;< Why, the minister's axed a dismission," says he. 
"You don't I" says L "Jest so," says he; and then 
he haw-haw'd out a laffin. " What ails ye, man alive ?" 
says I; "I don't see what ther is to laff at in that; for 
my part^ I look upon 't as a great misfortin to Scrabble 
Hill, to lose such a minister as Parson Scrantum. I 'm 
astonished to see you laff." " Well, you won't be," 
says he, " when I tell ye about the meetin'." So he 
went on and gin me the hull description. He said 
that when Mr. Scrantum told 'em he wanted a dismis- 
sion, they was wonderM surprised — ^Deacon Skinner 
he riz and axed the reason. So Mr. Scrantum stated 
that he fotmd it onpossible to support his family on 
his salary. Deacon Skinner said thcU was curus — ^he 
thought four hundred dollars was puriy weU up. Dea* 
con Peabody said he thought so tew, especially with a 
donation party besides. Deacon Fustick, he put in, and 
said 'twas ruther a queer time for a minister to com« 
plain of his congregation, jest after they 'd gin him a 
lee — and he axed Dr. lippincott what was his opinion, 
(Now Dr. lippincott never hod an opinion in all his 
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life, on any subject — ^if be bad, be never expiesaed ft 
for fear of injurin' bis practice ; 't ain't even known 
wbat bis politics is — be always contrives to b^ away 
on election days.) So be bemmed and bawed, and 
said tbat really be bad n't made up ftis mind — be boped 
Mr. Scrantom 'predated bis donation party — be boped 
ibe congregation 'preciated Mr. Scrantom ; be wisbed 
— ^be wisbed tbings was n't sittiwated jest as tbey was 
sittiwated ; and tbat was all tbey got out of htm. Old 
Parker observed tbat minister's fitmilies, someboWi 
took more to support 'em tban any body else. Mr. 
Scrantum said tbat bis &mily was as equinomical as 
tbey could be, but be bad a good many cbildren, and 
't was purty difficult to dew as be 'd ougbt tew by 'em 
on four bundred dollars a year ; axed 'em wbetber 
ibey ibougbt ary one o' them could dew it Cappen 
Smalley, ricb old curmudgin, stuck up bis bead and 
said be guessed he could dew it — any reasoriable man 
eould dew it — especially witb tbe belp of a donation 
party every year ; but be boped Mr. Scrantum's re- 
quest would be granted unanimously for bis part, be'd 
long ben of opinion tbey 'd ougbt to bave a diecgper 
minister, and one tbat bad n't sucb a snarl o' young 
ones. I don't s'pose Parson Scrantum would a said 
any tbing severe if it badent a ben for Cappen Smal- 
ley's speecb. He seemed quite stirred up by it. He 
Tiz up considerable flustrated, and says be — " I Ibank 
God, tbat wbat ever else I lack, He bas ben pleased to 
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give xne plenty o* tlie poor man's blessins — yea, a 
quiver full, of them. And it 's for their sakes, not 
my own, that I come here to-night If I was alone in 
the world, I could and would dew on a' most nothing 
— though Scripter says the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Brethren, since I come among you, I Ve done 
my best to be a fiaithful pastor — ^if I Ve failed I hope 
to be forgiven. At first I had an idee that I should 
be able to rub along, on my small salary ; and I don't 
know, but I might a done it, if it had n't a ben for 
oneihing.^^ Here he paused. *' What was fAa<?" saya 
Deacon Peabody. Mr. Scrantum continued — "I've 
ben here tew years, and you 've had the kindness to 
give me tew donation parties. I Ve stood it so fur, 
but I can't stand it no longer; brethren, I feel con« 
vinced that (me more donation party would completely 
break me down. I will now retire and leave the meet- 
in' to decide as they see fit" Yer uncle said that for 
about five minutes after he went out universal silence 
prevailed. The first to speak was Deacon Skinner, 
" Strange 1" says he. " Gurus !" says Deacon Peabody. 
"-Beemarkablel" says Deacon Fustick, "Onaccoxmt- 
able!" says Cappen Smalley. "Singular drcum- 
fitance 1" says Dr Lippincott. Then yer uncle got up, 
and, says he — " Gentlemen, I don't see as any thing's 
to be gained by settin' here and wonderin' all night 
For my part, I think all Parson Scrantum 's said 
is truo— his request is perfectly reasonable— and I ' 
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move it be put to vote.'' So 'twas put to rote and 
granted. 

A few dsLjB afterward the minister's folks packed 
np and started off for Miss Scrantom's Other's, to stay 
till they could git another place. Ter uncle gin 'em 
ten dollars when they went. He 'd a ben glad to give 
fifty if he 'd a ben able. They was very thankful 
for \ and the parson gin us his partin' blessin', andTd 
rather have that than all Cappen Smalley's money. 
"We all felt bad enough when we said good-by. Miss 
Scrantum cried hard — she dident try to conceal her 
feelins then. Susan cried tew, and so did I — ^and we 
had a gineral time kissin' all round ; as true as I live, 
Jeff, he kissed Susan tew — ^but don't you teaze him 
about it ; I was glad to see him dew it, though Susan 
did blush awfully. They made us promise to come 
and see 'em if ever they got another sittiwation. 
We 've heerd lately that the parson had got a call to 
Bangtown. I don't know nothin' about the village, 
but I hope to gracious it 's a place where donation fcar^ 
Uesiaek thing tmknown. 
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E 're a gwine to have a Sewin' Society at 
Scrabble Hill. Miss Birsley, lawyer Birdey's 
wife, was the first one that proposed it She hain't 
liyed here but about a year, and she 's always ben 
used to such societies where she come fh>m, so she 
felt as if she 'd like to haye one here. Miss Birsley's 
jest the woman to take hold o' any such thing. She's 
a wonderful active little body, and a real good woman 
tew. But, above all, she 's got a way o' sayin' jest 
what she pleases to every body without even givin' any 
oflEense. I Ve often wondered how it was that Miss 
Birsley could speak her mind so freely and never 
make no enemies by it Why, if I should venter to 
talk half so plain as she does I should be univarsally 
hated. But she comes right out with every thing 
she thinks, and yet she's more popilar than any 
other woman in the place. I guess it must be because 
folks has found out that she never says no wuss 

about 'em to their backs than she says to their bodB^ 

12* 
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Well, she come into our hoose one day last week (sbe 
and I 's very good friends) ; she come in and axed me 
how I'd like to jine a Sewin' Society for benevol^it 
purposes? I told her that not knowin' I couldent 
say, for I hadent never belonged to none. So she 
went into an explanation ; and after I understood the 
natur of 'em I liked the idee, and said I 'd go in for 
it So she wanted me to go round widi her and talk 
it up to the folks ; and as I dident see no reason why 
I shouldent, I put on my things and off we started. 
The firtt place we went to was the mimstcr's — ^we 
thought we 'd like to see what Miss Tuttle thought 
about it afore we spoke to any body else. Well, Miss 
Tuttle said she approved o' sowin' societies — she 
thought they was quite useful when they was properly 
conducted. She dident know how the plan would 
work here— at any rate, it was well enough to try, 
and she 'd be glad to help us all she was able to. 

Next we went to Deacon Skinner's. The Widder 
Grimes and Charity was there spendin' the day, so we 
discussed the pint with 'em all. Miss Skinner and 
ihe gals seemed quite took with the idee ; but Charity 
and her mother rather hesitated at first, but after 
they 'd axed forty questions, and we 'd told 'em all 
about it, and they 'd satisfied themselves that they 
could git along without givin' any thing more than 
their time for an hour or tew a week, and ^t thdr 
tea to boot» they agreed to jine. So Miss Binlej toolr 
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down their names. We dident conclude what we 
should dew with the avails o' our labor — thought 
we 'd discuss that matter at the first meetiQ', and Miss 
Birsley said she 'd have 'em meet to her house the 
next week a Wensday. 

When we come away from there, I says, says 1^ 
"We mustn't forgit to go 16 see Liddy Ann BuilL" 
"0 yes," says Miss Birsley, " the old maid that keeps 
the milliner's shop." Now I hadent the least idee 
she 'd jine, but I know 'd she never 'd forgive us if we 
dident call on her. She's a curus critter — consates 
that some folks feek above her, and it makes her won- 
derfiil oncomfortable. She 's always on a look out for 
slights and insults, and o' course she thinks she gits 
plenty on 'em. She hates Deacon Fustick's wife like 
pizen, on account o' some remarks she heerd o' Miss 
Fustick's makin' about the ostridge feathers she wore 
on her bunnit winter afore last Miss Fustick said 
afore old Miss Crocker, that she thought liddy Ann 
Buill was tew old to wear plumes. Old mother 
Crocker went straight and told Liddy Ann on % and 
she was hoppin' mad about it. She went round 
talkin' about Miss Fustick at a terrible rate. Of 
course, Miss Fustick talked back agio, and it led to 
on awful quarrel that ain't made up yet That bunnit 
toas a curiosity though. Blue velvet with a couple o* 
great long yaller feathers tipped with pink on't, and 
zed flowers in tbe inoide. '' I know she won't jinei** 
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sayiB I ; " bat we may as well call, for she 11 be awM 
mad if we donV "I guess I can manage ber,^ sajs 
Miss Birslej. '^ I know sbe thinks I feel above ber, 
but 1 11 see ef I can't conyince ber she mistaken." 
So in we goes — ^liddj Ann was a sewin' a straw 
bunnit She 's ginerall j pretty perlite to me — ^I s'pose 
she thinks I ain't proud— but when she see me long 
o' Miss Birslej, she thought I 'd naturally feel rather 
lifted up (bein' as Miss Birsley belongs to the upper 
crust), and so she 'd treat me accordinly. She looked 
up when we come in, and gin us a wonderful stiff 
bow — ^never laid by her sewin' — dident even ax us to 
sit down — ^but there she sot, head up, nose in the air 
(she 's got a singlar way o' tumin' up her nose at 
folks), with a real I 'm-as>good-as-y ou-be look on her 
fice, and sewed away as if her life depended on 't I 
felt rather aukerd, but Miss Birsley dident seem ta 
She looked down into the show-box that sot on the 
counter, and says she, " What a beautiful assortment 
o' ribbins — you 've jest got 'em up, hain't you. Miss 
Buill ?" " I have," says liddy Ann. " That green 
and white plaid one 's a beauty," says Miss Birsley — 
"Won't you please to let me look at it?" "Oan't 
you lift the kiver and take it out yerself ?" says liddy 
Ann, says she, "O yes, to be sure," says Miss 
Birsley — " I dident know as I might." So she took 
it out and admired it wonderfully, " What a firm 
•tout ribbin it is tew?" says she—" Why, Miss Bqill, 
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jou make better selections than the merchants dew •" 
" When /buy ribbins I bny ribbins, and not shavin's," 
says liddy Ann. "So I see," says Miss Birsley. 
" 111 take three yards on 't, if you please." I won- 
dered whether the critter 'd condescend to git up and 
wait on her — ^but she couldent help it — ^so she riz with 
a great deal o' dignity and measured it o£ Miss 
Birsley paid for 't; and then she happened to notice a 
straw btmnit that laid on the shelf— 't was one that 
Liddy Ann had been dewin' over for Loanthy Petti- 
bone — ''How white this bunnit is!" says she — "I 
don't see how you can make old ^ straw look so nice." 
" When I bleech hats I bleech 'em," says Liddy Ann ; 
" I don't tan 'em." " So I perceive says Miss Birsley, 
says she—" but I declare I 'd a' most forgot my arrand 
— ^we 're a tryin' to raise a Sewin' Society, Miss Buill, 
and we called to see whether you wouldent jine ?" 
"Mel" says liddy Ann, lookin' a leetle grain 
pleasanter 'n she did afore — " well, I don't know — 
I'm fearful you won't succeed in yer undertakin'." 
'*Why not?" says L "O," says she, "society here 
ain't united as it ought to be — ^uidiwiddiwals don't 
pull together at alL" " Well, then," says Miss Birsley, 
"mabby a Sewin' Society would be the means o' 
makin' 'em more united — ^it promotes good feelin' to 
meet together and work for some benevolent objict — 
makes folks take an interest in one another, you 
know." " O, but 't wouldent be the case here," says 
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Liddj Ami ; '^ there 'b tew mttcli rastocratical feefin 
— Bome o' the members wotdd cany their heads so 
high, and think themselves so much better 'n some 
others ; and them others would know they was jest as 
good as the rest — ^for my part, shonldent want to put 
myself in the way o* bein' put down and stompt on 
afterward by Deacon Fustick's wife and suck^ Miss 
Birsley, she raised her hands and eyes, and says she^ 
** The land alive I — ^well, I declare, if I ain't beat now 
to hear you go on at such a rate. Miss Buill I You 
look well a talkin' about aristocracy when you Ve got 
more on *t than anybody else in the village. Why, I 
always thought you was very proud and haughty; 
and I guess it 's the general impression that you feel 
above your neighbors. I was half afeared to come in 
here to-day, you Ve always been so scornful toward 
me ; but now I am here, I feel as if I must speak 
plainly — and I '11 tell you wJiat, if you raly want 
society to be united, you must be the first to set the 
example. You must lay aside some o' yer pride, and 
consent to associate with yer neighbors on equil tirms." 
(Liddy Ann's nose come down a peg, and she raly 
looked quite gratified. Thinks me, these ere folks 
that's forever a blazin' away about aristocracy, are 
always willin' enough to have the name o' bein' aristo- 
crats themselves, and would be so actilly if they had 
a chance). Miss Birsley went on — "Now, if you're 
gixioere in what you say, do, for pity's sake, show it 
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by camm' to the Sewin' Society. We expect all the 
other girls 11 come — the Skinners have agreed to, and 
we intend to call on the rest, and no doubt they'll 
jine." liddy Ann's nose come down another peg to 
Kear herself classed with the girls. She looked eny 
most good-natered. "Well, I'll see about it," says 
sbe — " but why don't you take some cheers and set 
down?" "Because you hain't invited us tew," says 
Miss Birsley. "Dear me," says liddy Ann, "how 
forgitful I be!" "No matter," says Miss Birsley, 
" we can't stay to set down now — ^but you wiUymQ us, 
won't you? we depend a great deal on your taste, and 
the other girls all seem to give up to you in that re- 
spect" Liddy Ann feirly dropt her nose to a level 
with other folkses, and actilly smiled, and says she — 
" Well, .takin' all things into consideration, I ruther 
guess I win jine." So Miss Birsley took down her 
name, and told her not to fail to attend the first 
meetin' at her house next Wensday. She promised 
she 'd come ; and then she went to the door with us 
mighty gracious, and hoped we 'd call on her agin. 
After we 'd got on a piece, says I, " Well I dew say 
for 't, I never was more beat in all my bom days than 
I was to see you git round that cross-grained old 
critter as you did I I dident know afore that you ever 
used any soft soap, but I 'm sure you daubed it onto 
Idddy Ann right and left; 'twas the best way after 
all though, fi>f if you'd a took her to task about bein' 
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jealooB and saspioions, she 'd a ben teaiin' mad, and 
lilge enongh showed ns the door, and then went Toand 
and jawed about ns afterward." " Jest so/' says Mies 
Birslejy '' the only way to deal with such folks is to 
try to make them satisfied with themselyes; make 'em 
think you look upon 'em as persons o' some conse- 
quence, and they 11 dew any thing you want 'em tew; 
and then, tew, there 's a satis£EU}tion in it, because it 
makes 'em fed so much more comfortable and good* 
natered." 

The next place we went to was Dr. Lippincott'& 
Miss lippincott was pleased with the idee of a Sewin' 
Society, and said she 'd jine. Anny Mariar sot there 
a playin' on the pianner, and we axed her if she 
wouldent take hold and help us? "Dear me, nol" 
says she ; " I can't bear to sew, and, besides, I don't 
understand it. I never Tiad to sew any." " How old 
are you ?" says LOss Birdey. " Eighteen," says Anny 
Mariar. " The land alive I" says Miss Birsley, " eight- 
een year old and don't know how to sew! — and you 
can set there and tell on 't without blushin' I Why 
what 's yer ma ben thinkin' about all this time to neg- 
lect yer eddication so ? I dedare, I must tdl Dick o' 
that ; I dian't allow him to git interested in a young 
lady that don't know how to sew" — (Dick was her 
nephew ; he was a studyin' law with Mr. Birdey, and 
was quite attentive to Anny Mariar.) "Well," she 
went on, " it 's high time you lamt^ and if you 11 come 
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to the Sewin' Society, 1 11 engage ,to teach you." 
Miss Birsley said all this in a pleasant, good-natered 
way, but Miss Lippincott felt it, and so did Anny Ma- 
liar. I guess she b^un to suspect that, after all^ 
*twa'n't BO wonderM lady-like not to know how to 
sew. She promised she'd attend the meetln' next 
week. " That 's good," says Miss Birsley ; " but don't 
for pity's sake, wear all them petticoats, for I don't 
think ther 11 be room for 'em if the meetin's large." 

When we come from there, we started for Deacon 
Fustick's and while we was a crossin' the road we ob- 
B^ved Cappen Smalley a standin' in his store door. 
" There 's the cappen," says Miss Birsley, " now we 11 
go in and make him give us something to begin with." 
"Gracious sakesl" says I, "I hope you don't expect 
to squeeze any thing out o' him ?" " To be sure I 
dew," says she. " Well, you 'U find yerself mistaken," 
says I; "for he never gives nothing to no objict — al- 
ways takes it out in taUdn'." "You see 'f I don't 
make him hand over," says she. When the cappen 
see us a comin' he went in so 's to be ready to wait on 
us. " Cappen,' says Miss Birsley, " we hain't come 
to trade to-day ; we 've come on bizness. We ladies 
are thinkin' o' startin' a Sewin' Society for benevolent 
objicts, and it 's quite important to git the opinion o' 
the leadin' men o' the place afore we begin. What do 
you think o' the plan, cappen?" "A capital plan, 
says he, " a most excellent idee. I 've long been of 
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opinion that someihin' o' the kind was needed liei^^ 
It 's a great satis&otioii to be laborin' for the good of 
our feller-critters. To what partickler pnrpouse do 
you intend to devote the avails o' yer labor ?** " WcH," 
says she, "we hain't decided yet; we shall wait till 
we git started, and then consider the matter — ^ther 's 
enough ways o* dewin' good with money, you know." 
" Exactly," says the cappen, says he, " and I would 
suggest the idee o* your expendin' yer funds in the 
purchase of articles o* clothin* for the poor; ther *s a 
great number in destitute circumstences in this place^ 
and it strikes me it would be a great satis&ction to the 
ladies to furnish 'em with comfortable apparriL'' 
" That is a good idee," says Miss Birdey — " don't you 
think so, Miss Maguire " " Yes," says L " I 'm glad 
it strikes you fevorably," says the cappen, says he ; 
"and come to think, I have on hand a variety o' ma- 
terials that would be suitable to make garments for the 
poor; and if you see fit to purchase, I Tllet you have 
'em at first cost, seein' it 's for a benevolent objict In 
such cases it 's always a satis&ction to me to sell low." 
" You 're very kind," says Miss Birsley, " we 11 mention 
it at the meetin' ; but we Ve got to have some fimds to 
begin with. You can give us something, I s'poee ?" 
" Well, raly," says the cappen, says he, rubbin' his 
hands together, "I'm very sorry, very, indeed, that 
it 's happened so. It 's very inconvenient jest now — 
in &ct, its onpossible for me to give any thing at this 
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time. I bare a large remittance to make very soon to 
New York, and, of conrse I can't spare a penny. We 
men o' bizness that have large outstandin' debts are 
often more pnt to 't for ready money than a day-labor- 
er — ^it 's very vexatious, very, indeed," "Yes," says 
Miss Birsley, " it must be so-— it mnst be very tryin' 
to yon to be scant o' money when you have a call to 
eontribbit, it 's such a scUisfacUon to you to give "— 
(here she gin me a hunch) — " but that don't make no 
difference to us, we 'd jest as live take something out 
o' the store — ^for instance, some o' this ere cotton doth 
— (and she stept up to a pile o' shirtin' that laid on the 
counter) — " you 'd esteem it a privilege to give us a 
piece o' this." "But—but," says the cappen, "I 
raly don't feel." "Now, cappen," says Miss Birdey, 
** you needent apologize a word, this is very nice cloth 
and it 'U be jest as good to us as money — ^it '11 make first 
rate shirts, and we can always find ready market for 
good shirts." '* But," says he, " consider a minnit — a 
piece o' shirtin' is — ^" " O now, don't talk so, cappen," 
says she ; "a piece o' shirtin 's jest exactly as good as 
any thing else, and we 'd jest as live have it as the 
money; for if we had the money we should have to 
spend it to buy materials to begin on. We know 
h would be more of a 8<itisfadion to you to give us 
five dollars if 't was convenient ; but seein' it ain't^ 
we 're perfectly willin' to take this — so jest please to 
dew it up;" so she picked out one o' the best pieces 
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and tumbled it down toward him. The cappen be 
looked awful womblecropt — ^I declare, I ralj pitied the 
poor man — he hesitated a minnit, and then, c&ii you 
believe it? he actillj took the doth and done it up I — 
but I tell ye, I never see such an oncomfortable look- 
in' countenance as his 'n while he was a dewin' on \ 
" Now," says Miss Birsley, " I 'U trouble you to write 
on't — ' Thirty-one yards shirtin' presented to the La- 
dies' Sewin' Society by Captain Smalley.'" So he 
took a pen and writ it^ and I '11 be hanged if be did- 
ent look as if he was a signin' his own death warrant 
'^Muoh obleeged to ye," says Miss Birsley, and she 
took up the cloth and we come off. When we got to 
the door, she turned round, and says she, '^ Mabby it 
will be a saHsJaeticm to ye, cappen, to buy some o' the 
shirts after we git 'em made?" The cappen he gin a 
ghastly grin, and a peculiar kind of a bow as much as 
to say — " You "see 'f you ketch me agin," and so we 
bid him good-afternoon, and left him to his medita- 
tions. " Well," says I, " I 'U give it up now I — if I 
hadent a seen it with my own eyes, I never 'd a be- 
lieved it, nevCT I How astonished every body 11 be 
when they hear on't?" "Yes," says Miss Birsley; 
"but we mustent let on how we got it out of him — 
't ain't right to tell o' such things — we must let folks 
think he gin it of his own accord." ''Jest so," says I; 
but, thinks me, its tew good to keep, and I musi teQ 
Mr. Oockf/ on 't, though I won't mention it to any body 
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else. Well, it was a pretty heavy load to carry, and 
Miss Birsley proposed we should take it into her hus- 
. band's office and leave it The office was nigh by, so 
we goes in. Miss Birsley huv it down, and says she 
to her nephew, " There, Dick, I wan't you to bring 
that up when you come home to-night." Squire Birs- 
ley looked at it and read the writin', and says he, 
" You don't mean to say that Cappen Smalley gin you 
this ?** " To be sure he did," says she ; " doa't you 
believe his own words?" "Pretty cunnin' in you,** 
says the squire, " to git it in writin', for fear he 'd bo 
down on yer society with a bill." " O law I" says she, 
"jest as if I done it for thiit." Dick Wilson he look- 
ed up kind o' knowin', and says he, " It takes you to 
come it, Aunt Lucy." 

Next we went to Deacon Fustick's. Miss Fustick 
and Jane Elizy had gone to Deacon Peabody's to te% 
so we went round there, and had a chance to see 'em 
all at once. Miss Peabody's entirely governed by 
Miss Fustick in every thing, so she waited to see what 
Miss Fustick would say afore she expressed her opin- 
ion about the Sewin' Society; and Miss Fustick don't 
want to go into any thing without she can be head 
man, and as she wasn't sure how she 'd stand in the 
Sewin' Society, she hesitated a spell. At last she said 
she had her doubts about it — dident like to undertake 
a thing till she was convinced 't would promote the 
interests o' religion — (Miss Fustick 's awful pious ao* 
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cordin' to her idees o' piety.) Of course, Miss Pea- 
body had her doubts tew, about jinin' the society. 
Miss Birsley and me, we both said tew 'em that we 'd 
no doubt but what the Sewin' Society would be the 
means o' dewin' a great deal o* good if 'twas properly 
conducted. Well, Miss Fustick said she was onsartin' 
about bein* able to attend— her time was pretty much 
took up — she was Superintendent o' the Maternal So- 
ciety, President o' the Daughters o' Temperance, and 
CJorrespondin' Secretary to the Friends o' Humanity, 
and she was afeard she couldent consistently do much 
for the Sewin' Society ; but she 'd try to attend occa- 
sionally — at least she 'd make it a subject o' prayer, 
and try to find out what was duly in the case. Of 
course. Miss Peabody said she 'd try to attend tew — 
and then we axed iher daughters whether they 'd come ? 
Sophrony Peabody inquired whether the gentlemen 
was a gwine to attend? We said that hadent been 
thought of yet And Jane Elizy Fustick said she 
hoped in all fiivor they wouldent — ^if they did, the 
wouldent any how — she couldent bear to have the fel- 
lers stickin' round. "Why can't you speak the 
truth," says Miss Birsley, " and say you won't come 
without they do ?" At last they both said they 'd jine. 
Next, we went into Jo Gipson's, and there we found 
Tom Hodges' wife a visitin' with her young one. Of 
all the children I ever see, that boy 's the disagreea- 
blest; but his mother don't think so. She makes a 
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natral fool of him — always takes liim every where 
-with her, and it takes every body in the house to at- 
tend to him. He was a settin' on his mother's lap eat- 
in' an awful great hunk o' cake, makin' a dretful growl- 
in' noise over it that eny most prevented our hearin' 
one another talk. After we 'd discussed the Sewin' 
Society with the ladies, and they 'd both said they 'd 
jine, Miss Birsley says to the young one, " Come here 
and see me, bub." "Me won't!" says he. "He'd 
ruther stay by his mommy, hadent he, darlin' ?" says 
Miss Hodge. " Stay there, then, if you want to, little 
cross-patch," says Miss Birsley. I felt ruther sorry to 
hear her speak out so, so I says, " What 's yer name, 
ducky ?" " Nun o' oo bidness 1" says he. " O now," 
says his mother, " can't he be a little man and tell the 
lady his name ?" " Me won't I" says he, and he hit 
his mother a slap in the face. " Now that ain't prit- 
ty," says she ; " mommy 'U cry," so she put her hands 
up to her &ce and pretended to cry. After a spell« 
says she, " Now tell the lady his name nice and pritty, 
and then mommy '11 stop cryin'." But instid o' tellin' 
his name, he b^un to bawl for more cake. " Wait a 
minnit, Miss Gipson," says Miss Hodge, "I want the 
ladies to hear him teU his name, he says it so sweet 
and cunnin'. Now teU the lady his name, and then 
he shall have more cake." "Yando Puffle Hogs," 
says the little torment. " That 's a darlin'," says his 
nKyther — " now, Miss Gipson may git him a great big 
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piece o' cake.^ " What did he say his name wasf 
says Miss Birsley. " Orlando Percival Hodge," says 
his mother. " The land alive !" says Miss Birsley, "I 
declare I don't blame the young one for not wantrn' 
to tell his name." "What I don't you like it?" sajs 
Miss Hodge. " No," says Miss Birsley ; " I donH li 
mire double names any way, especially such awfiil 
jaw-breakers as that" "Why how you talk," sajs 
Miss Hodge, "for my part, I think boys names always 
ought to be double. I told his pa I wanted to give 
him a name that would sound well in Congress one o' 
these days, and I think 'Orlando P. Hodge' wiD." 
*'The land alive 1" says Miss Birsley, "I s'pose you 
think that Henry Clay 'd be a much greater man if 
his name was Henry P. Clay. And George Washing- 
ton, tew, no doubt he 'd a made a great deal mors 
noise in the world if his name had a ben Geoige P. 
Washington. What a pity 't wa'n't — but you needent 
be calculatin' on seein' your boy a member o' CongieaB 
— his name 11 be the death of him afore he comes to 
maturity. Did you ever consider that 'twas O. P. 
H?" " Gracious I" says Miss Hodge, " it never struck 
me afore." "Miss Birsley," says 1, "it's time for us 
to go." " So 't is," says she. " Well, ladies, we shall 
expect to see you at the meetin' next Wensday ; but> 
Miss Hodge, don't you bring Q. P. H., for I shaa't 
have time to stuff him." 
Well, fix^m there, we went over to Professor Stub- 
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bleses to present tHe case to Miss Stubbles and Jem- 
shy. Miss Stubbles is quite a clever woman, and a 
good member o' society as fur as she dares to be ; but 
she 's dretfully under the Professor's thumb, and Tie 's 
a wonderful curus man ; he 's got some o' the oddest 
notions in his head that ever you heerd of— thinks 
that property ought to be equilly divided— calls all 
rich men oppressors, and all the laborin' class 4bused 
and deprived o' their rights — ^holds that men and wim- 
min ought to be eddicated jest alike. He 's always a 
whalin' away about the dignity o' labor — ^has jest ben 
deliverin' a course o' lecters on the subjict, and he calls 
all men that don't take hold and dew kitchen work, 
domestic tyrants ; but he has such a blind, twistical 
way o' talkin', that a body can't tell what he means 
half the time — ^husband says he don't know himself 
what he 's a drivin' at When we got there, Miss 
Stubbles was in the side yard a splittin' wood; she 
come round and went in with us. They hadent no 
fire only in the kitchen, so she took us in there. The 
professor was a chumin' — ^I thought I should go off 
when I see him. He 's a great, taU^, lank, ongainly 
man, and there he stood with a check apron on, a 
chumin' away like fury — ^he did look like old Time. 
Their overgrown gawkey son, Nathan, was a settin' 
the tea-table. There 's somethin' wonderful quizzical 
about the boy's looks. EQs clus is a great deal tew 

small for him, and he looks as if he was jest a gwine 

IS 
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to bust out of 'em like a cluckeii ont o' the shelL He 
looked wonderfiil sober a settin' the table ; but they 
say he 's up to all sorts o' tricks away firom home. 
We inquired for Jerushy, and they said she 'd gone 
to milk. Well, we told our bizness, and axed Miss 
Stubbles if she 'd jine the society ? She looked at the 
Professor to see how he took it afore she answered us 
— so I says, says I, " What do you think o' the plan, 
Professor Stubbles ?" The Professor giv three or feur 
awful hams to dear out his throat, and then say^ he, 
"Did I believe that an organization of this descrip- 
tion would be a labor-promotin' association, I would 
give it my heart-willing approvaL" "No doubt it 
will be so," says Miss Birsley. "Ladies," sayB he, "it 
is high time that the dignity of labor Was appreciated 
world-wide." (We see he was in for a speech, so we 
let him go on.) " It 's high time that the purse-proud 
and vice-bloated aristocracy o* the land was compelled 
to toil like the hard-handed sons and dau^teis of 
honest poverty ; — ^it 's high time that the artificial ar- 
rangements of society was done away, and this sin- 
distracted, foHy-bewildered, hag-ridden world was 
governed by such laws as the Great Heart of the xmi- 
verse originally intended. Ladies, the earth-mission 
of mundane souls is twofold ; first, to discharge wiA 
self-interest-sacrificing zeal our duty toward down-trod- 
den humanity ; second, to perform with soul-earnest, 
wife-assisting, daughter-helping, labor-loving fidelity, 
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sacli domestio services as shall be to be performed at 
home ; and I pronounce that soul who refuses to ao* 
knowledge the dignity of household labor, a pride-be- 
sotted, contempt-deserving, heaven-provoking ohurL" 
Here the chum-dasher come down with such a ven- 
geance, that the cream spirted up and spatteored all 
round, and some on 't went onto Miss Birsley's shawl. 
"The land alive 1" says she, "that was dignified, any 
how." Miss Stubbles jumped up to clean it oS. " Set 
still, Miss Stubbles," says Miss Birsley, "it's the Pro- 
Yessor's bizness to repair the mischief. Come^ Profes- 
sor, git a wet dolh and wipe off my shawl afore the 
grease soaks in." The Professor looked mad and 
dident stir. "Well," says she, "accordin' to what 
you jest advanced, you must own yerself to be a pride- 
besotted wretch. Now, Professor, I should like to 
know if it would n't be ruther more dignified for you 
to go out and split wood, than 'tis to make yer wife 
do it while you stay in the kitchen and chum? 
Wouldn't it be quite as dignified to send that great 
able-bodied boy to the pastur' to milk, as 'tis to make 
Jerushy go ? It kind o' seems to me as if labor wa'n't 
dignified only when it 's done by the right peisonSi 
and in the right time and place. It seems to me as 
if it's the best way for every body to dew ther duty 
in the station where Providence has placed 'em— 
mabby it 's an artificial arrangemerU, but it strikes me 
as rother a good one." The Professor looked quite 
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beat, and b^on to ham and dear his throat; and I sea 
he was a preparin' to let off another speech, so I says 
to JCss Birsley, " Come, it 's time we was a gwine." 
So we riz to come away, and Miss Biralej says she, 
"Well, Professor Stubbles, I s'poseyoull be offended 
if I don't inyite yon and Nathan to come to the Sewin' 
Society and help us, but as my idees respectin' tiie 
dignity o' labor differ from youm, I think I 'd a leetie 
rather haye Miss Stubbles and Jerushj come." The 
Professor looked real wrathy, but dident saj noihingi 
and we left him a churnin' away for dear life. 

Well, the next day we went to the Parkers, and the 
Billinses, and the Stillman's, and the Pettibone's, and 
all round ; but 'twould take tew long to go oyer with 
the hull genealogy of all the calls we made. Enough 
to saj, we found most eyery body agreeable to the 
plan ; and when they wa'n't in &yor on 't, Miss Bira- 
lej argyd 'em into 't — so she sent a notice to Parson 
TutUe, and yesterday he giy it out in meetin', request- 
in' all the ladies o' the congregation to meet next 
Wensday afternoon at the house of Squire Birsley, 
for the purpose of organizin' a Sewin' Society for bo 
neyolent objicts. 



XXV. 

^ttnt ^^m caviims \tt ^uamA at t\t 

T WISH to gracious you could attend one of our 
Sewin' Society meetin's. You never see nothin' 
to beat 'em, ni be bound for 't. We Ve had tew now. 
At the first one, at Squire Birsley's, ther was twenty- 
five present Miss Birsley had got some shirts cut 
out o' Cappen Smalley's doth, and as &st as they 
come in she sot 'em to work — ^at least she gin 'em 
some work, but ther was so much talkin' to dew ther 
was precious little sewin' done. Ther tongues went a 
good deal fiister 'n ther fingers did, and the worst on 't 
was, they was all a runnin' at once. Ther was an 
everlastin' sight o' talkin', but it did seem as if they 
wouldent never come to no decision in creation. 
'T wa'n't expected we should dew much at the first 
meetin' more 'n to elect the managers, and make up 
our minds how often we should meet — and I begun 
to think we shouldent dew even that much, there was 
such o' sight o' discussin' and disputin' about eveiy 
thing. Some was for meetin' once a week, and some 
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thought 'twaa altogether too often. Some was for 
stajin' to tea, and some was opposed to't Some 
thought 't would be a good plan to staj and woik 
evenin's, and some was of opinion 't would n't pay, 
bein' as we 'd have to bum so many candles and lamps, 
l^her wa'n't nothing said about what object we 'd work 
for at the first meetin' — ^thought we 'd leave tiiat till 
next time. 

Well, we talked and talked and talked, and the up- 
shot on 't was. Miss Birsley was appinted prenderU — 
Miss Ben StQlman, Miss Dr. Lippincott and Miss Dea- 
con Fustick, managers — ^PoUy Manar StiUman seerda- 
ry, and liddy Ann BuiH, treasurer. Moreover, we 
agreed to meet once a fortnight, at tew o'clock in the 
afternoon, stay to tea and work till dark. When we 'd 
got through with our bisness, we had tea — quite a 
plain tea. Miss Birsley don't approve o' makin' 
much fuss for Sewin' Society — because if ye dew, 
iher '11 be some that 11 feel as if they couldent afford 
to have it to their houses. She dident give us but 
one kind o' cake, but 't was light and good, and so 
was the bread ; and we had sliced meat and cheese. 
Miss Birsley dident say nothing about it but she hoped 
the rest would foUer her example. I made up my 
mind /would any how, whether the rest did or not 

Well the ladies all eat as if they liked it, and they 
praised up every thing at a wonderful rate. They 
never laid tooth to such bread in all their lives; the 
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butter was superfine ; the eold meat was deiicious ; and 
for the cake it was a mystery to them how Miss Birs- 
ley managed to always have such first-rate cake. 
Miss Deacon Peabody declared she 'd eat such a hearty 
supper she was afeard she should be sick. After tea, 
Miss Jo Gipson invited us to meet at their honse next 
time, and then we went hum. While we was in the 
bed-room a puttin' on our things, I heerd Miss Pea» 
body whisper to Miss Stillman and say, " Did you ever 
see any thing to beat that tea in all your bom days ? 
No presarves at all 1" " I never did," says Miss Still- 
man. " If I can't give 'em a better tea when they 
meet to our house, I '11 give up." 

Well, at the next meetin' ther was about the same 
number present, and we talked up what we 'd dew 
with the money. The difficulty was, the members 
conldent agree upon nothin' — some wanted to work 
for this objict, and some wanted to work for that. 
Miss Skinner and some o' the rest thought we 'd ought 
to sew for the missionaries, but most on 'em opposed 
it, 'cause they wanted to see what become o' the money. 
Miss Stubbles thought 't would be a good plan to es- 
tablish a school for the colored sect — ^I s'pose the Pro- 
fessor put her up to 't — ^but nobody else dident seem 
to be in favor on 't ; and Sister Bedott (she attended), 
she said she never 'd agree to that, 't would be money 
throw'd away, for niggers would be niggers, dew what 
ye would to elevate 'em. Miss Fustick (she come in 
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and sot a spell with her things on — said she ooiildent 
stay long, jest dropped in on her way to the Matamal 
Society meetia'), she thought we conldent dew better'n 
to give the avails of our labor to the " Sons o* Tem- 
perance." " Sons o' yer granny," says Liddy Ann 
Buill, says she (you know she and Miss Pnstick 's a 
quarrelin'.) When she spoke up so, Miss Fnstick 
looked awful mad, and got up to go : when she reach- 
ed the door, she turned round and says she, ^' Perhaps 
Miss Buill would ruther work for the Old Maids^ 
Consolation Society' that they talk o' formin'. Gh)od 
afternoon, ladies I" and off she cut afore Liddy Ann 
had time to answer. The gals all tittered, and laddy 
Ann lookt wonderful womblescropl. I dont know 
but she 'd a cleared out if Miss Birsley hadent a 
smoothed it over in her cunnin' way ; she laughed, 
and says she, " What, Miss Buill, you gals don't mean 
to help the old maids, I hope? I say let 'em take 
care o' themselves." liddy Ann grinned and looked 
quite satisfied. 

Well, ihey talked and talked and talked, jest as 
they did at the first meetin', to no more purpose neither 
only to git more ryled up than they did then. It 
seemed as if every one had got a partidder pint to 
carry and was detarmined the rest should yield to \ 
I tried a number o' times to make a proposition I 'd 
thought on, but ther was so many that talked louder 
and fester 'n what I could, that I couldent for the life 
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o' me git nobody to listen tew me. At last I went to 
Miss Birslej and told her my idee, and axed her what 
she thought on 't She said she liked the notion. 
" Well, then, you propose it," says I, *' for I can't git 
'em to listen to me if I try till Doomsday." So she 
spoke out, and says she, ''Ladies I" but ther was such 
a racket nobody dident hear her. So she tried agin : 
" Ladies, I say 1" but still they dident pay no attention 
Then she took the tongs and knockt on the stove as 
loud as ever she could. " Order 1" says she. They 
stoppt talkin' then, and lookt round to see what she 
wanted. " Ladies," says she, " Miss Magwii'e has pro- 
posed an object to work for that strikes me as an ex- 
cellent one. She thinks we 'd better raise enough to 
repair the meetin'-house, and for my part, I think we 
couldent dew better: the meetin'-house is in a misera- 
ble condition ; the plasterin's a comin' off in ever so 
many places, and the pulpit 's a forlorn old thing, 
away up in the air ; it 's enough to break a body's neck 
to look at the minister, and shakes like an old egg- 
shell. Mr. Tuttle says he 's a'most afeard to go into 
it Don't you think 't would be a good plan to tear 
it down and build another? Now don't all speak at 
once. We never shall dew nothing in creation if we 
don't have some sort o' order. Miss Skinner, what 'a 
your opinion?" 

Well, Miss Skinner was delighted with the idee, 
and so was the Grimeses, and the Fosters, and the 

13* 
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Peabod js. Mias Peabodj said the Bi^tists and Oa 
Episcopals was all a pintin' at T2S for lettia' our lioQSd 
o' worship be in such a condition. Miss John Brew- 
ster said she 'd long thought our meetin'-hoaae was a 
disgrace to the village; she'd no donbt but what 
't would be an adyantage to the cause o' religion to 
repair it, for the Widder Pettibone told her how't 
if we 'd had a decent meetin'-house livt wooldent a 
went off and jined the Episcopals, bot she got so 
disgosted with the old nasty house and so tired a 
stretchin' her neck to see the minister, that she could- 
ent Stan' it no longer. 

" The dear me 1" sajrs Charily Grimes, "I want to 
know if she gives thai as a reason 1 "Why, every body 
knows she went there 'canac Gomel Dykoman's an 
Episcopal" 

" Yes," says Polly Mariar Stillman, " I guess it 's 
ginerally known what took her there." 

*'She 's a wonderful oneasy critter," says Hiss Pea- 
body ; " she 's ben a Baptist and a Presbyterian, and 
now she's an Episcopal. I wonder what she 11 be 
next" 

" Well, it 's cause she 's a widder," says Glory Ann 
Billins. " I never know'd a wi<Jder yet but what was 
as oneasy as a fish out o' water. I raly believe it 's 
nat'ral tew 'em." 

" Jest so," says Liddy Ann Buill ; " widders will be 
widdeia" 
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" Not if they can help it," says L I was sorry as 
soon as I said it, Sister Bedott lookt so mad. I tell 
ye she gin me an awful blowin-up when we got hum 
-*-6aid every body in the room thought I meant her, 
and she dident mean to go to the meetin' no more. I 
don't know whether sl^e will or not. 

Well, they 'd got hold o' the Widder Pettibone, and 
they dident let her drop right off: if her ears dident 
bum that afternoon, I 'm mistaken. Some on 'em got 
so engaged talkin' about her they stopt sewin' intirely. 
Bjrmeby Miss Birsley got out o' patience, and knockt ' 
on the stove. '* Order 1" says she. When they got 
still, says she — " When the ladies have got the Wid- 
der Pettibone sufficiently done up, I 'd like to have 
'em take hold and dew up ther shirts." "Law me," 
says old Aunt Betsy Crocker, " they ain't a dewm' her 
up; they're a pickin' on her tew pieces." Aunt 
Betsy ain't no great talker, but when she does speak 
she always says somethin' to the pint She 's a real 
clever old soul, good to every body, dumb critters and 
alL She was disappintM when she was young, so she 
hain't never got married ; lives all alone ; nobody in 
the house but her and Gruff, her old dog. She thinks 
the world o' Gruff I went in to see her one evenin' 
last winter. Gruff was asleep on a rug behind the 
stove, and ther was 'a great pan o' vittals settin' by 
him. I thought 't was somethin' she 'd sot there to 
warm, so I says, says I, " Ain't you afeared Qroff II 
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be poldn' his noee into yer meat?" "Law me,'* says 
she, " that *8 there a purpose for him. I always set 
somethin' by him when he goes to bed, so he 'U find 
it handy if he happens to wake np hungry in the 
night." "My sakes," says I, "I wouldent take all 
that pains for a dog." " Law me 1" says she, " Gruff 
don't know he 's a dog — he thinks he 's^fib." 

" Well, ladies," says Miss Birsley, " if it 's a posa- 
ble thing, I 'd like to have it decided whether we shall 
repair the meetin'-house or not I think we 'd better 
put it to vote. Them that 's in fiivor on 't will please 
to signify it by holdin' up their right hand." WeD, 
all o' the members held up their right hand exceptin' 
Miss Ben Stillman and Polly Mariar. ^'Mlss Still- 
man," says Miss Birsley, " I see that you and Polty 
Mariar don't hold up yer hands. Don't you approTO 
of appropriatin' the money for that purpose?" 

" Well, I can't say as I disapprove on 't," says Miss 
Stillman, " but I should think we 'd better not be in 
a hurry about makin' up our minds what we Tl dew 
with the money." 

"What's the use o' waitin'?" says Miss Biialcy. 
" For my part, I think we should go ahead with moie 
sperrit if we had an object fixed on to work for." "I 
think so tew," says Miss Stillman ; " but, you know, 
we 'd ought to be unanimous." " Then why don't you 
agree with us?" says Miss Birsley; "that's the way 
to be unanimoiMi," 
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^ I mean,'' says Miss StQlmaD, says she, '* that we 'd 
ought to wait till therms a full meetin' afore we 
vote." 

"The land alive!" says Miss Birsley, "I don't 
know what you call a full mejetin' if this ain't 
one." 

"The fact is," says Polly Mariar, stretchin' her 
great mouth from ear to ear and displayin' all her big 
teeth — (Jeff says her mouth looks like an open sepul- 
cher full o' dead men's bone) — " the feet is," says she, 
" mar and me's of opinion that we hadent ought to 
vote till Miss Samson Savage is consulted." 

" Miss Samson Savage ain't a member o' the Society," 
says Miss Birsley, " and she don't go to meetin' once 
in six month& I don't know what we should want to 
consult her for, 1 'm sure." 

'* But you know," says Miss Stillman, " her mJsans 
is such that she 's able to' contribbit a great deal to 
any object she approves of" 

"And we'd ought to be careful about offendin' 
her," says Polly Mariar, " for, you know, she with- 
draw'd herself from the Baptists because their Sewin' 
Society dident dew as she wanted to have 'em." 

" Did the Baptists break down after it?" says Miss 
Birsley. Jest then the door opened, and in marched 
Miss Samson Savage. But afore I go on, I 'd ought 
to tell you something about her. She 's one o' the 
big bugs here— that is, she 's got more money than 
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a' most any body else in town. She was a tailoreai 
when she was a gal, and they say she used to make a 
dretful sight o' mischief among the folks where she 
sewed. But that was when she lived in Varmount 
When Mr. Savage married her, he was one o' these 
ere specilators. Wonderful fellers to make money, 
them Varmounters. Husband says they come over the 
Green Mountains with a spellin'-book in one hand and 
a halter in t' other, and if they can't git a school to 
teach, they can steal a hoss. When they first come 
to our place, he was a foUerin' the tin-peddlin' bisnees; 
he used to go rumblin' round in his cart firom house 
to house, and the rich folks ruther turned up their 
noses at him, or he consated they did, and it made 
him awful wrathy ; so he detarmined he 'd be richer 'n 
any on 'em, and pay 'em oflF in their own coin. Old 
Smith says he 's heerd him time and agin make his 
boast that he 'd ride over sH their heads some day — 
dident seem to have no higher eend in view than to 
be the richest man in Scrabble Hill. He sot his heart 
and soul and body on 't, and knowin' how to turn 
every cent to the best advantage, and bein' wonderful 
sharp at a bargain, he succeeded ; every thing he took 
hold of prospered, and without actiUy bein' what you 
could call dishonest, afore many years every body 
allowed he was the richest man in the place. So he 
built a great big stun house and furnished it wonder- 
fvl grand ; his wife wouldent have a bit o' fumitewer 
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made here — ^noibin' would dew but she must send 
aiwtty to Pliiladelphy for \ And such fumitewer was 
never seen in tbe town afore I Such elegant sofjs and 
clieers and curtins, and ever so many curus consams 
that I don't know the name o^ and I guess she don't 
neither. So she sot up for a lady. She was always a 
0OW9e, boisterous, high-tempered critter, and when 
her husband grow'd rich, she grow'd pompous and 
overbearin'. She made up her mind she 'd rule the 
roast, no matter what it cost — she 'd be the Jirst in 
Scrabble Hill. She know'd she wa'n't a lady by natur 
aor by eddication, but she thought mabby other folks 
irould be fools enough to think she was if she made 
a great parade. So she begun by dressin' more, and 
giyin' bigger parties than any body else. Of course, 
ihem that thinks money 's the main thing (and ther 's 
plenty such here and every where), is ready to flatter 
her and make a fuss over her, and approve of all her 
dewin's. K ther's any body that loonH knuckle tew 
her, I tell ye they have to take it about east She 
abuses 'em to their &ces and slanders 'em to their 
backs. Such conduct wouldent be put up with in 
a poor woman ; but them that would be for drummin' 
fne out o' town if I should act so, is ready to uphold 
Miss Samson Savage, and call it independence and 
frankness in her. She 's got so she prides herself on 
it She says slie ain't afeard to tell folks what she , 
lldnk of 'em— if she don't like any body, they know 
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it party sooiu Husband says she wonldent think h 
no hann to set her neighbor's house a fire if sbe done 
it in the day-time. She shows her independence ia 
another waj sometimes, bj riggin' out in old diids 
that would disgrace a washerwoman, and trainin^ round 
town, makin' calls and so forth, sometimes in an old 
wagin and sometimes afoot It tickles her wonder- 
fully to hear folks whisper as she goes along — ^'^ Je^ 
see Miss Savage I that 11 dew for Aer, but ^t woxddent 
do for every body." 

When she goes out in company, she 'nopolises the 
hull o' the conversation* She 's detarmined that eveiy 
body in the room shall have the benefit of all Ae has 
to say. So she' talks up so awful loud that she 
drownds every body else's voice, and they have to 
listen tew her whether or no. I was to a party a spell 
ago where she was, and from the minnit she come in 
— (thank fortin' she never comes arly — always keqs 
the tea a waitin' for her) — ^I say, from the minnit she 
come till it broke up, she talked without ceesation. It 
did seem to me as if I should go distracted. In tiie 
course o' the evenin', somebody axed Pardon Petti- 
bone's wife (she 'twas Katy Carey) to play on the 
pianner and sing : she ^s a beautiful player, and I ^m 
very fond o' hearin' her. When she sot down to the 
mtCsic, thinks me. Miss Savage vnR hold her tongue 
now, I'm sure. But I was mistaken. She wa^ta 
gwine to be put down by a pianner, not she, Sv she 
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jest pitched her voice a p^ Iiigher and went on with 
ler stuff-— all about her hired help— what Bets, the 
cook, done ; how Suke, the chambermaid, managed, 
and how Nab, the washerwoman, carried sail. I 
conldent take no sense o' the music at all. Miss Still- 
man and Polly Mariar, and a few more, draw'd up 
Toimd her and swallered all she said, but some o' the 
young folks that wanted to hear the music, lookt as 
if they wished Miss Samson Savage was ftirder. 

But it 's plain to be seen with all her pretensions 
she feels oneasy and oncomfortable the hull time. 
I Ve noticed that yer codfish gentility always dew. She 
knows she ain't the ginnimne article^ and so she tries 
to make up for 't in brass and bluster. If any thing 
goes on without her bein' head man, she always tries 
to put it down. She was gone a journey when the 
Sewin' Society was started, and I s'pose she was awftd 
mad to think we darst to git up such a thing without 
consultin' her. Miss Birsley called on her when she 
got hum, and axed her to jine. But she said she 
wbuldent — she despised Sewin' Societies, dident want 
nothin' to dew with 'em. Miss Birsley dident tell no- 
body what she said but me ; she know'd 't would 
make some o' the wimmin mad and scare the rest — 
but we both know'd 'twouldent be long afore she'd 
be pokin' her nose in among us. 

Well, as 1 said afore, she came a marchin' into the 
room where we all sot. She 's a great, tall, raw-boned 
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womaxi, and she tAepB off like a tramer. She had on 
a dirty pink san-bnnnit^ and an old ragged blue calioer 
<^)en-gownd (what Jeff calls a Adaly) over her diesEL 
She dident so much as say " How-de-dew" to nobody, 
butstrammed right across the room and sot down; 
then she hay her old son-bnnnit onto the floor, and 
draw'd a long breath, and says she — " Well, I tow 
I 'm tired— ben ronnd a shopfpin', and shoppin' 's no 
small bisness with me. I don't go into a shop and 
Stan' an hour, and msiad the clerks haul down all ther 
goods, and then bay teuxenUf worthy as some folks 
dew" — ^here she lo(^ roand at Miss Grimes and 
Charity — " when I trade, I trade to some amoant^ 
and no mistake. I was rather tired afore I left ham 
— ^had company to dinner — dident think o' comin' 
here when I come oat — ^" Caroline Gipson thoa^t 
she was a gwine to apol<^ize for her dress, so she says 
says she, '^ Oh, no apologies necessary — ^'t was jest ta 
well to come in as yoa was." " Whatl" says she, "I 
hope ye don't think I'd a dressed ap if I had a know'd 
I was a comin' here? — ^not L I don't believe in rig- 
gin' ap to come to a sewin' meetin', as some folks 
dew" — (here she sqainted at the Skinners — ^they had 
on new plwd dresses) — " bat 't ain't every body that 
can afford to wear an old doable gownd. I says to 
Poll, my waitin'-maid, * Poll,' says I^ * go to the lomber- 
room and git my san-bannit and my blae calicer 
doable gownd; I'm a gwine oat.' ^Massy sakesl* 
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mjB Poll says she, ' does Miss Savage know 't the 
blue doable gownd has got one sleeve a' most ripped 
out| and the linnin 's all tore so 't it hangs down below 
the outside round the bottom?' *Poll,' says I, *if 
't wa'n't that you Ve jest come out o' Pennsylvany 
woods, and don't know nothin' about manners yet^ 
I 'd discharge ye on the spot for darin' to question 971^ 
or make any remarks about what I order. 1 11 for- 
give ye this time on account o'.yer ignorance, but if 
ever you dew it agin you 11 git your walkin'-ticket on 
short order, . as sure as my name 's Miss Samson 
Savage. Now start yer stumps, and fetch them things 
qxdck meeter.' So she fetcht 'em, and I went and 
done my shoppin'. On my way hum, it struck me 
that you was to meet here to-day, so thinks me, I 'U 
jest step in and see what they 're up tew." " Will 
you take some sewin' ?" says Miss Birsley. " Not I^" 
says she, " till I know what I 'm a sewin' for. What 
do ye calculate to dew with the money ye raise?" 

" We thought," says Miss Birsley, " that is, the 
majority of us thought 't would be a good idee to am 
enough to repair the meetin'-house and build a new 
pulpit." " Murder I" says Miss Savage ; " well, I vow 
if that wouldent be a tvorthy object" " So you don't 
approve on 't, hey ?" says Miss Birsley. " Approve 
on't?" says she; "notL" 

" No more don't me and Polly Mariar," says Miss 
Stillman. Miss Savage went on : "I 'd look purty, 
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wouldent I^ a workin' to fix up that meetiii'-hoiifle fiir 
Tattle to preacli in I" " So you don't like Mr. Tutdc^ 
hey?" Bays Miss Birsley. "like him?" says she; 
"not L He don't know nothin'— can't preach no 
more'n ihat stove-pip^^ — (she hates Parson Tutde 
'cause he hain't never paid no more attention to her 
than he has to the rest o' the congregation) — "he's 
as green as grass and as flat as a pancake." " That's 
jest what mar and* me thinks," b&jb PoUj Mariar 
StiUman. Miss Savage went on: "He don't knoir 
B firom a broomstick, nor bran when the bag 's open." 
" That 's jest what I think," says Miss Stillman, " I 
says to Mr. Stillman last Sabbath, as we was a oomin' 
from meetin', * Mr. Stillman' says T' — But what 't was 
she said to Mr. Stillman, dear knows, for Miss Savage 
dident let her go on. "I say," says she, "I'd look 
beautiful a comin' to Sewin' Society and workin' tihe 
eends o' my fingers off to build a pulpit for Tuttle to 
be poked up in Sabbath after Sabbath, and preach off 
jest what he 's a mind tew. No— ye don't ketch me 
a takin' a stich for such an object I despise Tattle^ 
and I '11 tell him so tew his face when I git a chance. 
Ye don't ketch me a slanderin' folks behind ther 
backs and then sofVsoapin' 'em to their faces, as some 
folks dew" — (here she lookt at Miss Sdllman and 
Polly Mariar.) " And where 's his wife, I 'd like to 
know? Why ain't she here to work to-day? A 
purty piece o' bisness, I must say, for you all to be 
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here a diggin' away to fix up Tattle's meetin' -house^ 
when she ^8 to hum a playin' ladi/" " Miss Tutfle 
ain't very well," says L "That's a likely story," 
says Miss Savage ; and from that she went on and 
blazed away about Miss Tuttle at a terrible rate. Miss 
Stillman and Folly Mariar, and a number more o' the 
wimmin, sot tew and helped her whenever they could 
git a word in edgeways ; and such a haulin' over as 
Miss Tuttle and the parson got, I never heerd afore 
in all the days o' my life. 

While they was in the midst on't. Miss Qipson 
come to the door and axed us to walk out to tea — 
she 'd ben out all the afternoon a gittin' it reddy — so 
we put up our work and went out We don't have 
the tea handed round at our meetin's as a gineral 
thing ; we have the things sot on a long table ; the 
woman o' the house pours tea at one eend, and we all 
Btan' round and help ourselves. It 's very convenient^ 
etfpedally where they don't keep no help. Well, we 
all took hold, and for a while Parson I'attle and his 
wife and every body else had a restin' spell, for even 
Miss Samson Savage had other use for her tongue. 
She believes in dewin' one thing to once. When she 
eats she eats — and when she talks she talks. 

And we had a real nice tea, I tell ye— biscuit and 
butter, and crackers and cheese, and cold meat and 
pickles, and custard and whipt cream, and three kinda 
o' preaarves, and four kinds o' cake^ and whit noti 
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I oouldent help o' thinkiii' that the monej laid out on 
tiiat tea would a went a good way toward the new 
pulpit 

"What delightfiil biscnit,** says Miss Qrimea. 
"They are ao," says "MisB Skinny; "but Miss Gip- 
son never has poor biscuit" "O chaw!" says ICas 
Gipson, " you ain't in amest : my biscuits is miserable 
— not nigh so good as common. I donH think ^e 
flour 's first rate." " Miss Gipson, how dew you 
make crackers?" says Miss Stilhnan ; "I nevCT tasted 
none so good." " Now you don't mean so," says Miss 
Gipson. " I con make good crackers, but Ihem 's vciy 
poor; the oven wa'n't jest right when I put 'em in." 
" I mti^ have another piece o' this cheese, it 's so good," 
says Miss Lippincott "Where did you git it?' 
"Well, I got it of old Daddy Sharp: he gineraHy 
makes excellent cheese, but I tell Mr. Gipson old 
Sharp's fisdled for once — that 's what I call poor cheese." 
"Dew taste o' this plum sass. Miss Peabody," says 
Miss Brewster ; "I never see the beat on't" "I'd 
rather have these peaches," says Miss Peabody; 
"they 're derlicums. It is a mystery to me how Miss 
Gipson always has such luck with her presarvesL 
I never dew, and I always take pound for pound tew." 
" This apple-jd 's the clearest I ever see," says old Miss 
Parker. " How did you make it, Miss Gipson ? Did- 
ent you dew it in the sun ? I 'm sure it don't look as 
if it ever was nigh the fire." "Now don't speak o' 
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that jel,*' says Miss Gipson. " I told Carline I was 
asliamed o' my jel after seein' Miss Parker's, and I was 
a*most sorry I'd made any presarves since I'd eat 
some o' Miss Peabody 's and Miss Skinner's, theim was 
90 mnch nicer." So they went on. The wliipt cream 
and custard had to be gone over : Miss Gipson had to 
tell jest how 't was made — ^what flavorin' she nsed, 
and all that — ^though she declared she was ashamed 
on't The cake was praised np: they must know 
how much butter ther was in ihis^ how many eggs it 
took for thai and so forth. Miss Gipson, of course^ 
run it down — she xsould make good cake, but somehow 
she fidled that time. A person that dident know how 
wimmin always go on at such a place, would a thought 
that Miss Gtipson had tried to have every thing the 
miserablest she possibly could, and that the rest on 
'em had never had any thing to hum but what was 
miserabler yet. 

Well, every thing arthly comes to an eend, and so 
did that tea after a spell, and purty soon after we went 
hum. Miss Stillman invited us to meet to their house 
next time. She urged Miss Sampson Savage to come, 
and I don't doubt but what she will if she thinks 
ther 's any chance for kickin' up a muss. I was in to 
Miss Birsley's the next day, and she and I talked it 
over. She says we hain't accomplished much yit, for 
some o' the work's done so miserable 't won't 
never sell in creation without it 's picked out and 
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done oyer better. The rest is put together wrongs 
and has got to be took to pieces whether or no. For 
mj part, I feel enj most discouraged about the Sewin' 
Society. 



XXVI. 

^unt SPispiri's Visit ta ^IsIrt0lirn* 

T *VE ben a journey sence I saw yon, Nancy, away 
down to Slabtown, to see a cousin o' linsband's 
that lives there. She 't was Eunice Ludlow, she mar- 
ried a Bmtley, carpenter and jiner by trade. They 
moved from Coon's Holler to Slabtown about five 
year ago, and there he £>llered the lumberin' business, 
and done very well at it I badent seen 'em sinoe 
ihey went away, and bein' as idxe urged me very hard, 
and made me promise I 'd come out there the last time 
•he was to our house, I thought I'd ought to go. I 
used to set a great deal by Eunice when she was agaL 
I thought there never was a happier couple than sihe 
and Bentley was when they lived at the Holier. He 
had a good trade and was industrious, and so was she, 
and they got along first rate. And then they had a 
couple o' the nicest behaved children that I ever see. 
Lucy, the eldest^ was about eight year old when they 
moved away, and Henry was five or six. 
But I found things considerably altered since thqr 

dome to Slabtown. It 's quite a big plaee, aa big tgiii 

14 
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AS Scrabble Hill, and growin' bigger all the time. 
Eunice bad got ber idees raised a good deal, and bad 
some wonderful curus notions about giniiUty, The 
bouse was fumisbed migbtj grand, and she dident dew 
ber own work as sbe used to at tbe Holler, but ki^t 
a great slatterin', imperdent bired gal, that done jest 
as sbe was a mind tew about every thing. 

Lucy, tew, sbe was a growin' up ginteeL She 'a 
got to be the proudest little tbing that ever I see, 
peart and bold, and rigbt up in every body's &oe and 
eyes, stickin' in ber gab all tbe time, and nippin' round 
with a couple of awful long pigtails witb bows on the 
eends, a danglin' down ber back. 

. Henry, be 's about as bateful a young one as ever 
went unflogged. I used to dread bis comin' bum &om 
scbool; for be went yellin' and bollerin' round the 
bouse, kickin' and spittin', and sassin' everybody that 
spoke to bim. I actilly beerd him swear a number o' 
times. And be's out in tbe streets late o' nigbta, 
playin* and figbtin' witb all sorts o' boys. I talked to 
bis fatber about it^ told bim I tbougbt be 'd ougbt to 
keep Henry in o' nigbts, and be more particklar about 
bis 'sociates. But be baw-baw'd rigbt out in my £EU)e; 
" Shaw, Aimt Magwire," says be, " tbat 's all cant I 
believe in lettin' boys run ; it 's the only way to make 
'em independent" "Sam Bentley," says I, "you 
ain't the man you used to be. When you lived to 
the Holler, you was quite partic'lar about yer chil- 
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dren, and about yerself tew ; for I remember you 
used to go to meetan' quite stiddy with Kunice, and 
always had prayers in yer family night and momin'." 
Don't never mention that agin," says he; "I'm 
ashamed on 't I was green in them days ; now I ' ve 
got more inlarged views.* The &ct is, Aunt Magwire, 
Slabtown 's a great place. If I 'd a stayed at Coon's 
Holler, ten to one, I'd a went on in that snivellin', 
cantin', go-to-meetin' way all my life." "like 
enough," says I ; " and mabby got to heaven in it last 
Slabtown is a great phce, and no mistake." Sam did- 
ent say no more. 

Eunice dident seem to be very proud o' me, I'm 
such a plain, homemade body. She never introduced 
me to none of her ginteel acquaintances when they 
called ; so, as I dident have nothing to say, I used to 
have the benefit of all the conversation, and sartinly 
'twas quite entertain'. They ginerally begun with 
the &shions. Next, they took up the subject o' hired 
gals, and when they 'd wore that out, the neighbor- 
hood in gineral had to undergo a haulin' over. 'T was 
pretty much the same as it is in Scrabble Hill, only I 
think the Slabtown folks make rather more fuss over 
each other to their faces, than what they dew in our 
place. 

One afternoon, there was a youngish married wo- 
man by the name o' Miss Teeters called. She and 
Eunice are quite intimit; though, after all, Eonioe 
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don't 06em to think muoli of her, bnt she considen 
her wonderful ginteeL Her gintility seemed to can. 
sist in her wearin' more colors than I eyer see on to 
onoe afore in all my bom dajs. She had <hl a jailer 
bunnit, with a great pink artificial on it ; a red fshxw\ 
and a green silk frock, and blue libbin round her 
neck, and I forget what all; but t'was enough to 
make a body's eyes ache to look at her. 

After they 'd gone oyer with the fiishiona, says l£m 
Teetera, says she : ''I see you keep Marthyyet; how 
do you git along with her?" 

But afore Eunice had time to answer her, the door 
was banged open, and the very Miss Hawkins they'd 
ben taUdn' about come bowsin into the the room with- 
out ever ringin' the bdL She was dear out o' l»eath; 
for she 's quite a fleshy woman. Her &oe was as red 
as a blaze, and her green satin sack was all one-sided. 
She looked as if she 'd fixed in a wonderfhl hurry and 
run all the way. " What 's to pay ?" says Miss Tee- 
ters and Eunice in a breath. She couldent speak £» 
a minnit or so, she was so exhausted. I got up and 
giy her the rockin'-cheer I was a sittin' io, and she 
iquoze herself into it, and says she — 

^'Have you heerd the news?" 

" What news?" says Miss Teeters and Miss Bentley, 
openin' their mouths and eyes and stretchin' l3b&i 
necks. " What news ?— dew tell, for pity's sake !" 

<«0 dear me, suz," says she, ''I neyer was so daiii> 
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fou&dered in all xnj life, Coxisin Jeemes was in to 
onr house not half an hour ago, and read it to Saiy 
Ann and me. I thought I 'd run in and see if Miss 
Teeters had heerd on 't They said she was oyer to 
Mr. Bentlej's, so I come right on here." 

**Well, what is it, in the name o' wonder?" says 
Miss Teeters, says she. 

'^ O dear me," says Miss Hawkins, a blowin' herself 
with her handkercher as hard as erer she could. '^ O 
dear tne, ther 's the awfulest piooo that you ever see, 
come out in the 'Ladies Book,' and it 's all about our 
Sewin' Society, takin' us off to an ioty, and tellin' all 
how we go on ; and, of course, 'twas writ in this vil- 
lage." 

"You don't?" says Miss Teetenf, sayx she. 

"It's a feet," says Miss Hawkins. "And what 'a 
worse yet, our minister's wife writ it'^ 

" How you talk I" says Miss Teeters. 

"WeD, I shouldent wonder," says Eunice, says she, 
"fi)r I 'ye heerd that your minister's wife writes for tz»3 
papers. But, pray, what does it say?" 

" Oh," says Miss Hawkins, " as true as I 'm a live 
woman, it's got eyery one of our members in, and 
shows us all up shamefully, only jest me and Sary 
Ann. I can't cee as ther 's any body in it ihat re- 
sembles us a mite. But you're drawed out. Miss 
Teeters ; and Cappen Sapley, he 's down large as lib ; 
ani the Bomans are in for 't; and so 's Bill Sweeiaili 
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wife, and Samanih j Ckx>p6r, and Tom Bailj *8 wife^ 
and Miss Ben Curtis ; and there 's a Miss Stillman ^m<^ 
her daughter, that's meant for the Longs. Th^'re 
all fictitious names, to be sure, but it's easy enough 
to tell who 's who. But the squire's wife ketches it 
the worst of alL I tell ye, it takes her off to fits. 
Nobody can mistake it Jeemes wouldent let us keep 
it, or I 'd a fetcht it oyer. He war gwine to take it in 
to the Bomansea I hope you'll get hold on 't; tor 
of all the abominable messes that eyer I see, it 's the 
crownin' pint" 

" Well, I never heerd the beat on 't," says Mias Tee- 
ters. 

" Nor I neither," says Eunice. " I should tbink a 
minister's wife might be in better business. Well, 
I 'm glad I don't belong to your Society. I ain't took 
aS, that's sartin. But how do you know it aotiUy 
means your Society ?" 

"Oh, that's plain enough," says Miss Hawkins, 
"for it tells things that was positively said and done 
at some o' the meetin's. Jest how the squire's wi& 
went on ; calls her * Miss Samson Savage.' " (I b^^ 
to prick up my ears. Thinksme, what on airth does 
all this mean ?) — " But the mystery to me is, how Ae 
minister's wife got hold on't She wa'n't there. 
Somebody that was there must a told her. I wonder 
who 'twas?" 

Miss Teeters turned ruther red. I thought she 
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looked kind o goiltj; andsa3rsshe: ''It's abominable 
—it 's ridicilons I 1 11 go right home and tell my hus- 
band how the minister's wife *s ben writin' about me j 
and I shonldent wonder if he should take the matter 
up — he 's cowhided a number of individdiwals for 
speakin' disparagin' o' me. But has the squire's wife 
heerdon't?" 

^*No," says Miss Hawkins. "I stopt there as I 
come along, but she 'd gone out o' town. Won't she 
be mad, though ; she 's such a fiery critter I" 

" I say/' says Miss Teeters, says she, " it 's high 
time we got rid o' the minister ; he ain't the man for 
us. A ginteel and intellectible congregation like our'n 
had ought to have a man o' great eloquential powers. 
And as for his wife, I never could bear her, with her 
old stripid dress that she wears every Sunday, rain or 
shine. I don't believe she was ever accustomed to 
ginteel society." 

" Nor I neither," says Miss Hawkins. " I took a 
dislike tew her when they first come here. I don't 
like yer mum characters that never say nothin' about 
nobody. It seems she 's ben savin' on 't up to let oi£ 
in the newspapers. Bethiar Nobles says she told her 
she thought our congregation drest tew much ; and I 
shouldent wonder if she did, for she ' stuck to that old 
straw bunnit and everlastin' stripid dress all winter, 
and I s'pose it 's to set an example o' plainness afore 
us^ jestasif we'dfoller A^rlead. For my part, I think 
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Ab might better spend more time a draBin^ and km 
a writin' for the newqmpen. And thej aaj he m- 
oonrages her in it, and likes to hare herwrite. I wUi 
thej was both forder o£" 

'' I wish so tew/' sajs Miss Seeteia; "and I gnem 
iher 's a goodmanj that wish so. She ain't popilar at 
all in onr set She never runs in sociabl j, aa Mis 
Tan Dozen used to. Thej say she goes a great deal 
more among the poor folks, than she does among the 
ginteel part o' the congregation. And tiiat 's a sue 
sign, lihinkj that she 's ben more accustomed to piing- 
lin' with them sort o' folks, than with snch aa we be." 

Well, they blazed awaj in that style for aa mnch as 
an hour. I can't remember half they said ; and Eonici 
she UAd 'em that if she was they, she wouldent put up 
with it; she'd make a ftiss about it, and have the 
minister sent o£ 

As soon as they 'dgone, Eunice burst outalaoghin'i 
and 8a3rs she: "Well, if that ain't the best piece o' 
news I 'ye heerd this many a day. I 'ye always heerd 
that that Sewin' Society was a reg'lar slander-mill, 
where the principal busines is to brew mischief against 
the minister ; and I 'm glad they 'ye got showed up at 
last. The minister 's a good man, and a smart man 
tew; but the biggest part o' the congregation is such a 
set of ignoramuses, that they don't know a smart msn 
from a fooL They always make a great fusa oyer 
their minister when he first comes; but if be don't 
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pfeaoh smooth things tew 'em all the timei they soon 
contrive to starve him out or quarrel him off When 
ihej gin this one a call, they agreed to give him five 
hundred dollars a year, and pay it quarterly. And it 
is a solemn &ct, that half on 't hain't ben paid yet 
Betsey Hall, a girl that used -to wash for 'em some- 
times, told me so. She said she 'd often listened to 
the door, and heerd the minister and his wife a taUdn' 
over their troubles ; and she says that ther ain't more 'n 
half a dozen in the congregation that pay their dues 
reglarly ; and if 't wa'n't for what the minister's wife 
gits for writin' for the newspapers, they wouldent be 
able to pay their house-rent and keep out o' debt, no 
way. She said she overheerd him say to his wife one 
day : ' The quarter's rent 11 be due next Saturday, and 
I hain't a cent to pay it' ' Keep up your courage my 
dear,' says she, ' perhaps I shall have somethin' firom 
Philadelphy before then.' And Betsey said she guess- 
ed it come, for she was knowin' to the rent bein' paid 
the next Saturday. I couldent help laughin' in my 
sleeve when Miss Teeters was a tellin' how much bet- 
ter Parson Yan Duzen's wife was liked than this one. 
They abused her like a pickpocket when she was here 
and was always a runnin' her down. She couldent 
dew nothin' to please 'em." 

" Eunice," said I, why dident you talk so when they 
was in, and tell 'em plainly to their &ces what you 
thought" 
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" O law," says she, " I dident want to get mixed up 
in their qnarrek." And then she throw'd on her 
things and run off to some o' the neighbors to tell the 
news and talk over it. She was gone till tea time. 
Bat she dident have the satisfaction o' tellin' the storj 
first, for every body where she went had heerd it al- 
ready. Kews flies like wildfire in Slabtown. She 
dident git hold o' the piece though ; nobody hadent 
seen it, but they 'd all heerd about it It 's wonderful 
how soon 't was in every body's mouth. When Sam 
comes hum he was full on 't — said 't was all over town 
— nothin' else was talked about fix)m one eend o' the 
village to t'other. Eunice was very anxious to read 
it ; and Sam went to the bookstore to git it, but they'd 
sold every copy they had, and ther was a great call 
for more. Ther was a wonderful excitement about it 
Sam said the Californy fever 'was nothing tew it 
Califomy and every thing else seemed to be entirely 
forgot for a spell. The wimmin laid aside all other 
business, and gadded round from house to house talk- 
in about the Sewin' Society. And the men, tew, 
they 're as fond o' tadin' and gossipin' in Slabtown as 
the winmiin. They met together in shops and storea^ 
and bar rooms and oyster-cellars, and talked it over. 
Wherever you 'd see a mess o' men standin' you might 
know they was discussin' the Sewin' Society. 

In Slabtown, every body knows jest what every 
body else says and does. It seemed raly wondexfidto 
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me how all that was said was trumpeted* rotmcL Pri' 
Tate conversations was blazed all over town, that must 
a ben carried by the birds o' the air, or else ther must 
a ben a good many ears occuipied at a good many 
key -holes, I was wonderfully struck with this faculty 
in the Slabtown folks. They *re a commimity remar- 
kable for iheir inquiriv! minds. K 't was applied to 
any useftd purpose, ther 's no calculatin' how much 
they might accomplish. If the government should 
ever conclude to make researches into the manners 
and customs o' the antipodes imder ground, I should 
advise 'em to send to Slabtown for an explonn' com- 
pany. . 1 11 warrant they 'd find out all how and about 
it for 'em. They 'd report all that 's a dewin' there, 
and a good deal more. So 't was about that article 
that was laid to the ministers wife's door. Every body 
know'd what every body else said and thought about 
it The inquirin^ minds was all at work. Every 
hour in the day ther was somebody a runnin' into 
Beniley's with some new stoiy'— something the Haw- 
kinses or the Longs, or the Teeeters, or the squire'a 
folks had said or done. 

" And * Miss Samson Savage,' " says Miss Teeteis— 
" did you ever see such a perfect picter as that is o' 
the squire's wife? — how exactly it goes on like her, 
don't it? Any body that ever see her would know it 
in a minute." 

"But^" says Teeters, *' I don't see how the minister^a 
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wifii found oat how she talked. Scnne o' joor : 
bera most a peached." 

Miss Teeten bloshed, and says she : '' Oh, dear loei 
I'm dreadfully afeard she 11 think 't was me. If she 
should, she 'd hate me like pisen, and never invite me 
to an J more o' her parties. I wonldent git her iU-wiU 
for all the world. What shdU I dew? I must ran 
light over there 'fore any body else see her, and make 
it aU straight" 

''That 'slight^" said Teeters. ^'Iwoaldentbestnidk 
out o' her good books for no money. We 11 show 
her that t^ don't uphold the minister's wife in boA 
oonduot But I must dew something tew. If Ab 
was only a man I could give her a eowhidin' or at 
least threaten to ; but bein' she 's a woman I don't 
know what to dew." 

" 111 tell ye, Teeters, what ye can dew," said hk 
wife. '' You can circulate a petition to get the minis- 
ter dismissed." 

<<That'sthe checker," said Teeters, with atenibk 
oath. 

So Miss Teeters flung on her Aings and started off 
for the squire's. And Teeters sot down to draw up 
his petition. When she got to the squire's. Miss Tee- 
ters huv herself down on the sofy and feinted away; 
and the squire's wife run for Ihe cologne botda. 
When she began to come tew, says the squin's wift^ 
sayssh^— 



1 
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''For the land's sake, oHld, wliat's the natter widi 
ye?" 

Miss Teeters groaned, and says slie: ^^ffave you 
seen the Lady's Book?" 

"What lady's book?" says the squire's wife, says 
she. 

" Why the Lady's Book that 's printed in Philadel 
j^y once a month," 

" No, I hain'tseen it," says she. *' What on 't ?" 

" Well, I 'm ^ glad you hain't," says Miss Teeters ; 
" and I do hope you won't Don't you look at it if you 
do see it I beg of you not to look at it for all the 
world. Promise me you won't open it if you do see 
it" 

" Well, I should like to know," says the squire's 
wife, "what's the reason I mustn't look at that par- 
ticlar book. For gracious sake, out with it I" 

" Oh," says Miss Teeters, " ther 's the awfullest piece 
in it that eyer you sot eyes on ; and every body says 
the minister's wife writ it It 's all about our Sewin' 
Society — takes us off most shamefully — but you es- 
pecially — shows you up abominably— calls you ' Miss 
Samson Sayage.' It ain't a bit like you, to be sure ; 
but it 's perfectly horrid. Do promise me not to read 
it; £or it 11 hurt your feelins dreadfully. Itdidmine. 
To think that a person I set so much by as I do 
l^y 7^ should be so abusedl Mr. Teet^s is perfect* 
ly outrageous about it; he says it is n't to be borne. 
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He ^B intendin' to start a petition to have the minister 
sent off. Yon know we 've long ben tryin' to git rid 
of him, and this 11 be a good opportnnitj" — (Mia 
Teeters had always pretended to the minister that she 
was one of his best friends, and was always a ronnin' 
tew him with every thing Ihe sqnire's wife and Mis 
Hawkins said against him. Of conise, he nor his 
wife hadent no confid^ice in her. They understood 
human nater well enongh to know she 'd talk against 
them behind their backs.) 

T was nat'ral enough, after all this parade, that the 
squire's wife should be in a terrible pucker to see the 
Lady's Book. So, after makin' a wonderM to do 
about it, and pretendin' she was awful unwillin*, Miss 
Teeters fetcht her the book. At first, the ajuire^s 
wife declared that Miss Savage wa'n^t meant for herv 
but all her particular friends insisted upon it that H was. 
So at last she had to give up, and, of course, she was 
awful mad about it^ and stormed away at a tezziUd 
rate. 

Miss Hawkins, she kept the ball a roUin* ; devoted 
her hull time to runnin' round the neighborhood and 
blazin' away about it She was what folks call '' toady" 
to the squire's wife, and every body said that the 
'* Miss Stillman in the piece, that was makin* such a 
muss, meant her, and she tho't so tew. But she thot 
that if she could make folks believe 't was intended 
for Miss Long, she oould aooomplish tew ends: ahe'd 
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git rid o* havin* the names o' Miss Stdllman and Polly 
Mariar' tucked onto her and her daughter, and, what was 
ptirty important, torn the Longs against the minister 
and his wife. Now the Longs was very stiddy, go-to- 
meetin' sort o' folks, and had always been very fiiend- 
ly to the minister's fiunily. So Miss Hawkins went 
puffin' and blowin, round town, makin' a terrible fuss 
about the " piece," and dwellin' particlarly on the awful 
shame it was to take off the Longs so. One day she went 
into th^ squire's, and the squire's wife says to her, 
says she : " Well, how do you feel about bein' hit off 
by Aunt Magwire ? You ketch it about as bad as I 
dew." 

''O shaw," says Miss Hawkins, ''I ain't hit off at all. 
What makes you think I be?" 

" Now, Hawky,"8ays the squire's wife, " it 's all non- 
sense for you to try to make ms think that ain't meant 
for you and Sary Ann." " I know 't is." 

"Well," says Miss Hawkins, says she, "between 
you and me, the &ct is, whether 't was meant for me 
or not, one thing 's clear, if we could make the Longs 
believe 't was intended for them, we should be pretty 
sture o' gittin' rid o' the minister. For, of course, Miss 
Long and Helen would feel dretfally hurt about 
bein' took off so by the minister's wife, and Mr. Long 
he 'd think jest as they did. And if we can once git 
the Longs set against the minister's folks, they 11 hayo 
to quit in short order." 
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^WoD, that 18 an idee,'' says the Bqxure'a vife 
'< Hawkj, jou 'a more cunnin' than I be. If 'Daddj- 
loDg-legs' " — (that 'a what she oalla Mr. Long bdund 
Ilia back) — " once gits his dander np it 11 be all daj 
with the paiaon; for aome how or other, he 'a oontnT- 
ed to git considerable influepce in the pariah. It mast 
be becaoae he 'a snch a stiddj old poke, for he hamH 
no more mind of his own than tiiat pair o' tongs. I 
ean torn him round with mj little finger. I gnessIH 
go down^and give 'em a stirrin' up." So up she start- 
ed and off she traipsed to Mr. Long's. She maidied 
into the parlor, where Miss Long and Helen was a st- 
tin', and makin' a low cnrchj, she says, says she: 
'' Miss Samson Savage, at your sarvice ; and how does 
Miss Stillman and Folly Mariar dew to day?" 

Well, to make a long story shor^ the Longs was 
made to believe that the minister's wife had actiBy 
ben showin' 'em up. Of course they was outrageous 
about it; and Miss Ixmg talked harder aginst the min- 
ister's wife than she 'd ever talked aginst anj body 
afore. She dident go iew her, like a Christian ought 
to, and ax an explanation, but she contented herself 
with oallin' her an ahaminable vxmum and a Acan^ 
critter^ and said she wa'n't fit to be a minister's wifiv 
and so forth. And Mr. Long he jined in with the op- 
position, and wanted the minister to quit 

And Teeters, he got up his petition, and went Una* 
terin' round with it^ threatenin' to cowhide everybody 
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that dident sign it He hadent got but a few names 
to it, when he went into Sharp's store and axed Sharp 
to sign it. Sharp's a straight-forrard feller, that minds 
his own business. He took the petition and lookt at 
it, and then deliberately opened the stove door and 
throw'd it in ; and turnin' to Teeters, says he : " Tee- 
ters, you 're a fool ; go hum and take care o' yOT wife, 
and let alone meddlin' with what 's none o' yer busi- 
ness." 

I s'pose you think Teeters oowhided him on the 
spot; but you 're mistaken. He went hum and took 
it out in rippin' ai^d sw^arm', and threatenin' to take 
ibe law o' Sharp. 



xxvn. 
Sisit to SUlitttian, f^ar^titzti. 

T AW me, Nancy, why 't would take a week to teH 
all the sajin's and dewin's that took place in 
Slabtown in consequence o' that article in the Lady's 
Book. I never see nor heerd o' nothin' equal to 't 
Such a tempest in a tea-poti such an awful uproar 
about nothin' 1 'T was wonderful — 't was amusin' tew. 
And what was the poor minister's wife about all diia 
time? Why she was to hum, a mindin' her own 
business as usual Miss Teeters was heerd to say to 
several individdiwals, that she guessed that old strqud 
dress and straw bunnit wouldent darst to show them- 
selves in church no more, when there was such an 
excitement But Sunday came and there was the 
minister's wife in her seat, lookin' jest as if nothin' 
had happened more 'n or'naiy. The members o' the 
Sewin' Society thought 't was very audacious in 
her. 

'T was cur'us to see how all the persons that was 
the most active in makin' a noise and keepin up the 
excitement^ h^ av4i^ ^ne on 'em some eend o' their 
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own that thej hoped to foirard by makin' a hue and 
crj. There was the Slaters, they were dretftil mad at 
the squire's wife, because she hadent invited 'em to 
her last party. And Mr. Sweezer had told 'em that 
the squire's wife remarked at her party, that she 
dident invite the Slaters because she meant to be more 
select in her parties in futur'. Sweezer's very intimit 
with the squire's folks— a kind o' boot-licker tew 'em 
— ^though he 's always slanderin' 'em to their backs. 
He 's a reg'lar man-gossip. Well, the Slaters was 
wonderful tickled to see the squire's wife git such a 
dressw! out, as they called it; so they went round ex* 
ultin' over it. 

Then ther was a number that was wonderftd anxious 
to git themselves into notice, no matter how. And 
they blazed away about the impropriety o' writiv! such 
ctrtides. They disproved on 'em entirely. But them 
that was tryin' to git into the squire's wife's good 
graces, was the most obstropelous about it They 
called it abominable — awftd! they hoped the squire 
would take the law o' the minister's wife, and so forth. 
And some that was rejoiced to git hold o' any thing 
that could be turned against the minister, went sneak- 
in' round takin' it up in a sly way ; they was very 
sorry it had happened, very ; but it was all up with 
the minister now ; he might as well pack up his traps 
and budge at once ; for he couldent be supported in 
Slabtown no longer, public sentiment was so against 
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Iiim. Then, tew, th^ was a carefbl aet^ such aa lian 
k every where, that wanted to be "right side up;" 
and not bein' able to determine for sartin which would 
torn out to be the popilar party, all they done, whea 
the ''Sewin' Society" was mentioned, was to shake 
their heads and look knowin'. But the tew-sided 
party was the most numer<Kis. They ciiculated roimd 
from the minister's friends to his enemies, and pretend- 
ed to belong to jest the side they happened to be with. 
To the minister's friends they said, "that was a first- 
rate article in the Lady's Book ; 't was capital — ^'t was 
true to nater — ^it took off them that deserved it richly,* 
and they hoped that the author 'd write more, and give 
^m another dig." When they got among the op- 
poeite parfy, they said " 't was a slanderous thing— 
'twas shameful — ^'twa'n't to be put up wiA;" and 
then they carried back Imd forUi all they heerd en 
both sides, and made a sight o' mischie£ Mr. Sweeier 
was one o' this kind. He had about as much as be 
could attend to for a spell, runnin' from one ade 
t' other carryin' the news. 

But the most active o' the two-siders was Betfaiar 
Nobles, an old gal that gits her livin' principally by 
visitin'. She 's acquainted with every thing that goes 
on in the villi^ ; knows every body's business, jest 
what young folks are ingaged, and who 's broke off 
their ingagements; who's ben disappointed, and 
who 's distracted after who. She knows jest what 
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oonples liyes like cats and dogs together, what 
ones is livin' beyond their means, and who's over 
heakl and ears in debt, and how every lady in town 
carries on her kitchenary consams, how scrimpin' they 
Uve, and all that She always has some great excitin' 
piece o' scandal on her hands that sarves for yisitin' 
capital; and when one wears out she trumps up 
another. She 's an awM disagreeable old critter, but 
still ther 's plenty o' folks that 's willin' to incourage 
her, for the sake o' hearin' her talk. Well, when the 
Sewin' Society muss come up, she was on her high 
heels. It gin her plenty o' business for a spell. She 
visited on the strength on 't for a month at least As 
sure as the day come round, off started Bethiar Nobles 
on her soandal-peddlin' ejq)edition. Wherever she 
went, the first question she aited was : " Have you 
seen thai artide in the Lady's Book?" and the next: 
"What do you think on't?" and what ever Aey 
thought she thought tew, and jawed away acoordin'ly, 
and spent the day a tellin' what she heerd on both 



One day she went to the minister's and spent the 
afternoon. After she 'd hauled out her knittin' work, 
and spread her white handkerchief across her lap for 
show (she 's an awful snuff-taker, and carries an old 
red silk one in her pocket for use) — after she 'd hauled 
out her knittin' work, says she ''Have you seen that 
piece thiit 's come out in the Lady's Book?" 
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''I've seen a number of pieces in the Ladj^ 
Book," says the minister's wife, '' which one do you 
refisT to?" 

"Why, that one about the Sewin' Society fliat 
appeared in the Jinuwary number," says Bethiar, sajs 
she. 

"I hayent read that number at all," says iho 
minister's wife. '' Mine was borrowed before I 'd had 
time to open it" 

"Well,/'t« seen it>" says Befliiar; "and I think 
it'scomplete. I hope the person that writ AatHkeq) 
cm writing and give it to 'em again. I never see 
nothin' to beat that description of the squire^s wife- 
it 's her to a T. Th^ say she >Mf it tew. I*mglad 
she does; and I hope it 11 make her draw in her bonis 
and remember her origin, and behave a little mcoe 
decent And SGss Teeters, I was glad to see her 
ketdi it — rididlous critter, n^lectin' her childreQ 
and flirtin' round with the young men all the timd. 
And the Longs ; that 's the best o' the hull ; IteUye^ 
it done me good to see Aem cut up. I hope it 11 lam 
'em to think for themselves, and not pin their fiuth to 
big folkses coat-taila. They never have no opinion o' 
iheirown. I dew demise them Iiong&" Theministei^ 
wife interrupted her, and says she — 

" Bident you spend the day at Mr. Long's yester- 
day?" 

<« Tea," says Berthiar, says aha 
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'' Seems to me it 's strange you should visit people 
you despise so," says the minister's wife. 

Bethiar was rather nonplushed for a minute, and 
dident seem to know what to say. She hauled out 
her snuff-box and took a monstrous pinch, and draw'd 
roimd her nose one side and snuffed it up, and then 
draw'd it round t' other side and snuffed it up agin ; 
and when she 'd fixed out what to say, she begun : — 

" Yes, I did spend the day there, and it 's the last 
day m spend there for one while, I guess; for they 
lu^d so much to say aginst you and yer husband that I 
was perfectly disgusted. They 're awful mad about that 
piece, and say you writ it I told 'em, whether you 
did or not, / thought 't was a first-rate thing." So 
she run on, tellin' ever so much stuff that the Longs 
had said against the minister and his wife, and all 
how she tried to stop 'em, and felt so distresst to hear 
'em. The minister's wife kept on sewin', and dident 
make no further remark. Bethiar stayed all the after- 
noon and evenin', and talked and snuffed, and bored 
'em through and through; and then went off declarin' 
she 'd had a delightful visit. 

The next day she went to the squire's — Miss Teeters 
and Miss Hawkins was there. They was all glad to 
see Bethiar come in, for they know'd she 'd bring the 
news. She told 'em she 'd ben to the minister's ; and 
they was wonderful cur'us to know how the minister's 
wife feli^ and all she said and dona ^^ Was she a 
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writm'?" says Miss Teeten. ''No," sajv BeOnr; 
''not when I went in; sho 'd jot tucked it awaj lAn 
she heerd the bell ring. I knoVd by the loola o' 
things that she 'd ben a writin'. She d<m*t kaq> no 
help now; and I stayed to tea a purpose to see what 
sort o' woik she made gittin' yittals. When she west 
out to git tea I oflfeied to go and help her; fi>r I did 
want to take a peep into the bntt'ry and see what am- 
dition 'twas in — they say these writin' wimmin is 
snch slnttish critters abottt tiieir houses. Bat she wai 
tew oonnin' to let me see behind the caitin\ She snd 
she dident need no assistanoe." 

"Why dident you insist tqKm't and go ahead, 
whether or no?" says the sqpxiie's wift. " That % the 
way I 'd a done." 

"Oh," says Bethiar, "she's so kind o' stifl; I 
daisent; bat I took a good look round when I went 
into the bed-room to take off my things. I wish to 
gracious you could see the quilt that 's on her bedl 
It 's the greatest curiosity in the qmltin' line thai erer 
I sot eyes on — old fiishioned herrin' bone, the liBS 
as much as tew inches apart — ^without stretdixn', foil 
tew inches apart I" 

It 's cur'us, by the way, what a wonderful time the 
Slabtown wimmin make about their quilts. Ther 
seems to be a continniwal strife there as to who shaH 
git the most stitohin' on a quilt They crowd and 
stuff 'em as full o' work as they possibly oan. FoOb 
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that's able to buy ban'some bed-ldyers, never think 
o' such a thing. But they '11 spend ever so many 
weeks a diggin' away at a home-made bed-qnilt, and 
git the neighbors together time and agin, and stitch, 
stitchy stitch, stitch, as if their lives depended on 't, 
and not feel satisfied till every spot as big as a six- 
pence is kivered with stitches. Eunice had a quUtin' 
while I was there. My eyes wa'n't good enough to 
work on the quilt, and Eunice dident seem to be veiy 
sorry ; for she waVt very anxious to have me make 
my appearance among her genteel Mends. So I 
staid up in my own room. Ther was a stove-pipe 
bole in the floor firom the parlor where they was 
quiltin', and I could hear 'em talk. Grammany, what 
a buzzin' they kept up! I tell ye, every body that 
wa'n't there had to take it, and no mistake. It would 
have to be a pretty skillful arithmeticker that could 
calculate how many characters can be pulled to pieces 
while one quilt 's a puttin' together. But I was tellin' 
about Bethiar Noble's account o' her visit to the 
parson's. She went on to tell, and says she — 

'^ And of all the teas that ever I sot down tew, if 
that wa'n't the beat!" (she praised up every thing sky 
higb while she was eatin' on 't). *' Baker's bread as 
dry as a stick. I s'pose she 's tew lazy to make her 
own bread, or else she has so much writin' to dew she 
can't spend time; and the cake — dear knows how 

16 
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long it liad ben baked — and plom-sass as sour m 
yengeance.'' 

^' But what did she say ?" says the squire's wififi. 
'' That 's the main pint What did she have to say 
about thejnificer' 

" She kept pietty mum about that^ I tell ye," says 
Bethiar ; " for, you see, I pretended I dident know 
she writ it, so I went on and told my opinion pretty 
freely. I said that I guessed if the writer on 't thought 
they was a gwine to injure people of such standin' as 
the squire's wife and Miss Teeters, they 'd find them* 
selves mistaken. She look't awfal mad, but neyer 
opened her head. Then I spoke o' the Longs, what 
fine people they was, and said I spent the day bef<»e 
with 'em. When I said that, she spoke up, and 
say she : * Well, / wouldent visit such despisable 
people.' " 

' "She talked agamst the Longs, hey?" says the 
squire's wife. " Well, they ought to know it." 

" They shdU know it," says Miss Teeters. 

" I thought I should tell 'em on 't," says Bethiar. 

" Well, they must know it to-day, for to-morrow "s 
Sunday," says Miss Hawkins. '^ I s'pose you calculate 
tQ^spend the afternoon here, so I guess 1 11 jest run 
down myself and give 'em a hint on 't." 

Well, I kept a hearin' more and more every day, 
and what to make on 't, I dident know. T was all 
"Miss Samson Savage, and Miss Stillman, and Hias 
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Fufltick and Miss Birdey." Thinks me, how on arth 
has all this about our Sewin* Society got out? and 
what makes the Slabtown folks think it means them? 
I was wonderful puzzled, but thought 'twa'n't best to 
say any thing about it At last, one day, Sam got 
hold of a Lady's Book, and fetcht it hum ; and Eunice 
took it and sot down to read the wonderful piece out 
loud. She turned along till she come to 't, and says 
she: "Here 'tis — 'Aunt Magwire's Account of the 
Sewin' Society at Scrabble Hill.'" I tell you, I 
jumped as if I was shot : " Grammany/' says I, " that 
means mel" Then it begun to crawl through my 
hair that the name o' the book was " Godey's Lady's 
Book," and says I: "I'll bet a dollar it's the same 
Mr. Gbdey that I know, and he 's went and printed 
off that story that I told him about our Sewin' So- 
ciety." After I got calmed do¥m a little, Eunice went 
on and read it; and, sure enough, there 'twas, word 
for word, jest as I told it to Mi. Godey. I told 'em 

00. 

"Now, Sam," says I, "you go right off down street, 
and tell every body that that are 's a ginniwine de- 
scription of our Scrabble Hill Sewin' Society, and 
nothin' else." 

" I shan't dew it," says Sam. " They wouldent be- 
lieve a word on't if I should; and, besides, I like to 
see the fan go on." 

"I say so tew," says Eunice. "If they're a mind 
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to take it tew themselyes, let 'em ; they deaerye a 
tiflin' up, and I 'd be the last one to tell 'em thej had- 
ent got it" 

Well; what to dew, I dident know; I was a 
stranger there, and conldent go round tellin' how 't was 
myselC But it did hurt mj feelins amazinlj, ta 
think that the minister's wife was a sufiferin' for 't, and 
that his enemies was a makin' a handle on't to injure 
him and drive him away. I pondered on % and pon- 
dered on't ; and, at last, I made up mj mind that the 
least I coidd dew would be go to the minister's and 
explain it tew 'em. So I told Sam and Eunice what 
I meant to dew. But they tried to persuade me not 
to. Eunice said 'twas all nonsense; she wa'n't ac- 
quainted with the minister's wife, but she looked like 
a very sti£^ haughty woman, and she 'd treat me oool, 
and I 'd have my labor for my pains. But I detest- 
mined to set my own conscience at rest, so I put on 
my things and started oK Eunice tried with all her 
might to stop me, but my mind was made up. Sam 
wouldent go with me, nor tell me where they lired, 
so I had to inquire the way as I went 'Twas a 
moonlight night, and I dident have no trouble in 
findin' the house; but 'twas onpleasant to be out 
alone in a straoge place. When I got to the door- 
steps my courage fiuled, and I was afeard to ring the 
bell ; I dident know but what ther was company in, 
and dident want to go in if iher waa I noticed a 
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Ktile crack one side o' the winder shades, so I stepped 
np softly and peeped in. Ther wa*n*t nobody there 
but the minister's wife; she sot by the table a damin' 
stoddns, and ther was a big basketful o' duds beside 
her, that she was a gwine to mend. She looked like 
a good natered woman. I stood and watched her 
for some time. As I was a lookin' at her, I noticed a 
smile come over her &ce. Thinks me, I H bet a dol- 
lar she's a thinkin' about the "Sewin' Society." A 
minute after, the smile went o£^ and she looked 
troubled and oneasy; thinks me, she's a wondeiin* 
what 'U turn up next It made me think of poor Miss 
Scrantum, and her troubles. After a spell I plucked 
up courage and pulled the bell. She come to the 
door and axed me in ; but after I 'd got seated, I did- 
ent know how to begin nor what to say. The minis- 
ter's wife see that I felt aukard, so she made some re- 
mark about the weather, and so on ; then she axed 
me to take off my things ; I thanked her, and said I 
couldent stay long. At last I ham'd and haw'd, and 
stammered out : " I hope you '11 pardon a stranger for 
intrudin' on you?" "No intrusion at all," says she; 
" every body 's welcome to the minister's house." So 
then, I felt relieved, and says I : " I come from Scrab- 
ble TTill to visit a relation o' mine that lives here ; and 
I 've happened to come just in the midst o' the muss 
they Ve kicked up about that piece they 're a layin' 
to you. I know all the folks that it tells about" 
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"Tea do?'* says she. "And do you know Aunt 
Magwire?" 

I riz up, and makin' as good a corcliy as I knoVd 
how, says I: " I 'm that individdiwal, at yer service." 

" Indeed," says sbe, comin' up to me and shakin^ 
hands with me ; " well, I 'm very glad to see you 
though you have got me into a muss." 

" O dear me," says I, " I hope you don't think I 
know'd that story was a gwine to travel to Slabtown, 
when I told it to Mr. Godey ?" 

" Law, no," says she ; " don't give yourself the least 
trouble about it ; you ain't a bit to blame." 

" Well, I 'm glad you feel so," says I ; "but ain't it 
curus that the Slabtown folks should take it all to 
themselves as they dew?" 

" Not at all," says she ; " human natur 's the same 
every where." 

"I guess so," says I. "Any how, your Sewin' 
Society must be wonderfully like our'n, or ih^ 
wouldent be so detarmined it means them ; but what 
hurts my feelin's is, that you should have to suffer 
for 't. I was so distrest when I heerd they was a lay- 
in' on 't to you, and usin' on 't to injure yer husband, 
that I felt as if I must come right over and see you, 
though you was a stranger. If any body 's to blame, 
I 'm willin' to bear it." 

'* O fie," says she, " don't you fret yourself a bit 
about it. If people choose to fit your coats to their 
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own backs, 't ain't your &nlt; and if tbey fit nice and 
snng, perhaps they '11 do as good service as if they 
were made expressly for 'em." 

" Jest so," says I. " But it does seem tew bad that 
you should suffer for 't. Ain't ther no way o' pultin' 
a stop tew it?" 

" Never you mind," says she ; " we minister's folks 
must have our trials, of one sort or another, where- 
ever we go. If we hadent this perhaps we should 
have somethin' still worse." 

" But," says I, " what if they should drive you away 
from here?" 

She smiled, and dident say nothin'. 

''Well," says I, "to judge from what I've seen o* 
Slabtown since I come here, I 'm bold to say that, if 
they do drive you away, they can't possibly drive you 
to a worse place." 

"Hush, Aunt Magwire," says she, "human natur s 
the same every where; we must expect trouble 
wherever we go. I feel prepared for almost any 
thing." 

" Yes," says I, " I s'pose you feel a good deal as 
that fox in the story did, when them miserable insects 
was a bitin' him. *Let 'em alone,' says he; 'for if 
you drive 'em away ther '11 come a hungrier swarm.' " 

Well, that was the amount of our conversation. 
The minister's wife was very polite to me, and I in- 
vited her to call on me if ever she come through 
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Scrabble Hill, Sbe said she would, and hoped wtt 
ahould git better acquainted. 

I come away a few days after that, and I rather 
guess it 11 be a good while afore I go a visitin' to 
Slabtown agin'. The place is tew awful gintad to suit 
my taste. 



xxvm. 

TTE 'S a mortal teaze, husband is. He does like a 
joke about as well as any man I ever see. But 
he 's always good-natured, hain't no malice at heart in 
his capers. He was a leetle wicked though about that 
are cider hoax he played off on Deacon Whipple and 
Deacon Bedott See — did you ever hear about that? 
Well, 1 11 tell you, for I think 't was one o' the cutest 
tricks he ever come. But in the first place you must 
know what sort o' a man Deacon Whipple was, or 
else you won't sense the joke. Well, accordin' to my 
notion, he was about as contemptible a specimen of a 
man as ever walked shoe-leather. I always thought 
so, and so did husband, though ther was a good many 
folks in Wiggletown looked upon him as dear perfec- 
tion, 'cause he had so much sanctimony. He come 
from Meddleville to our town, and he was so wonder- 
ful pious, and made such an awful parade of his relig- 
ion, prayin' and exortin' and laborin' for souls, as he 
called it, that when he 'd ben there about three months^ 

they made him deacon. As soon as he was promoted| 

16» 
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he begun meddlin' in every body's bizness tbe woTst 
way, watchin' all the naborhood, and takin' on 'em to 
dew for every little thing that dident happen to come 
come up to his idees o' duty. This he called " consam 
for the welfare o' Zion." As sure as ther was a 
party o' young folks, there was Deacon Whipple's long 
nose poked into some o' the winders to pry out what 
was done. And if ther was any church members 
among 'em, and they happened to play " Button — but- 
ton ! whose got the button ?" or danse round a little, 
he 'd have 'em hauled up before the session to anser 
for 't It seemed to dew him a deal o* good to ketch 
any o' the brethren or sisters a trippin'. A body 'd a 
thought he spent the heft of his time a piyin' into 
other folks' bizness, but some how or other he man- 
aged to take care of his own tew ; he was a tailor by 
trade, and a reglar old cabbagin' skinflint to boot 
That reminds me o' what Jo Snyder said to him once. 
You see he was an awful stingy critter, and so was 
Miss Whipple. The 'printices used to complain dret- 
fully o' ther livin' — said they was nigh about starvei 
Well, Jo Snyder he stuck his head into the shop win- 
der one day and says he (Jo was an independent crit- 
ter), says he, " Deacon, how comes it you starve j^ 
*printices so, when you 're always so flush o' cabbage ?" 
The deacon was awful mad. Says he to Jo, "If you 
was 2^ professor you 'd ketch it" He was a monstrous 
meaa-fooiin' man tew. You 'd a know'd to see him in 
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the street that he was a contracted critter — ^had a stm« 
gy kind of a walk — ^went along as if he begrudged 
the room he took up. The circumstance I was a 
gwine to tell took place when he 'd ben deacon only 
a little risin' tew year — ^and it 's a soUem fiwt, ther 'd 
ben more cases o' deseplyne in that short time than 
ther ever was afore sense the place was settled. Now 
Beacon Bedott wa'n't such a man at all. He was 
great on prayin' and exortin', but he dident meddle in 
his nabors' consarns, nor think himself so much pious- 
er and better *n all the rest o' creation. Well, the next 
fSskll arter we come away from Wiggletown, husband 
and me went out there avisitin'. You see Mother 
Poole and Mother Magwire both lived there, and Sis- 
ter Bedott tew, and I spent the time visitin' round 
jfrom one to t' other. Well, one evenin' I was to Sis- 
ter Bedott's — ^husband had gone over to Mother Ma- 
gwire's. 'T wa& about a year afore Deacon Bedott 
died, and he wa'n't very well — ^you know he was fee- 
ble a number o' years afore his death. "Well, he and 
Sister Silly and me was a settin' round the settin'-room 
fire, and Artemishy Pike — ^the Widder Pike's oldest 
darter — she was a spendin' the evenin' there. Arto- 
miahj was jest a tellin' us about Deacon Whipple's 
comin' to thair house the day afore to* take Cinthy 
(her youngest sister) to dew, 'cause he 'd heerd how 't 
she 'tended a ball when she was over to Yarmount a 
tiaitin' ; and Artemishy was in an awful fldgit aboul 
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il^ for fear lie 'd haye her hauled up for \ and she 
wanted Deacon Bedott to tiy to prevent it Well, she 
was just a tellin' about it when ther come a knock to 
the door. " Walk in," says Sister Bedott — and who 
should walk in but Deacon Whipple, with Deacon 
Kenipe and Deacon Crosby on behind him 1 " There," 
says I to Aftemishy, " the Old One 's always at hand 
when you 're talkin' about him." '' Hush I" says she. 
'' Lawful sakes I" says I ; '' I ain't afeard o' bein' haul- 
ed up— I don't live here." When they come in, At- 
temishy looked half-skairt to death. She thou^t 
they 'd come to talk about dealin' with Cinlhy, but Sis* 
ter Bedott whispered tew her, and says she, " Don't 
be afeard ; I don't bleve it 's Cinthy. I guess more 
likely it 's Sue Collins." CT was the same time they 
had her over the coals.) Whatever 't was, we all 
know'd 'twas purty important bizness, for Deacon 
Whipple lookt wonderful big and awful soUem : his 
&ce was about half a yard long. But though he tried 
to appear as if he felt dretful bad, 't was plain to be 
seen he was enjoyin' a state of intamal satisJbction — 
lookt jest as he always did when he got hold of a case 
that suited him to a T. But Deacon Kenipe and Dea- 
con Crosby lookt as if they raly felt bad. (They was 
very clever men indeed.) They dident say a word, but 
Deacon Whipple he convarsed a spell about mattexs 
and things in gineral, said the weather was oncommon 
fine for ibe season o' year, crops were wondetftil 
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abundant^ 'specially the apple crop— thougli 't was to 
be lamented that any o' the good critters o' Providence 
should be abused and tamed to the ruination o' man- 
kind as apples was by bein' made into cider. Then 
he went on to deplore the low state o* religion in the 
place, axed us wimmin folks about the state of our 
minds and so on, and then said they 'd come on pri- 
vate bizness and would like to see Deacon Bedott 
alone a spell. So we three wimmin got up and went 
into the kitchen. " Now," says Sister Bedott, says 
she, " I feel as if I 'd like to know what they Ve come 
for— wouldent you?" "Yes," says we. "Well, 
then," says Silly, " let 's go into the buttry and listen." 
" Agreed," says we. So in we went You see ther 
was a passage between the settin'-room and the kitch* 
en, and on one side o' this passage the buttry was sit- 
tiwated; and iher was a door leadin' £jx>m the buttry 
into the settin'-room, and atop o' this door ther was an 
awful wide crack, so 't a body could hear every word 
that was said in the settin'-room there. Well, in we 
goes, as still as mice. Axtemishy and me we got up 
on an old box and peeped through the crack, and Sis- 
ter Bedott she put her ear to the keyhole. Deacon 
Whipple had b^un to talk afore we got fixed. The 
first thing I heerd him say, says he, " It 's very on- 
pleasant bizness, very indeed. I assure you it 's very 
tryin' to my feelins to be necessiated to rebuke a bro- 
ther, but it seems to be an insurmountable duty in 
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ibis case. We 're all poor errin' critters; the best <m 
us is liable to go astray and fail in our dntj. I 'm firee 
to confess that even I have my shortcomins " — ^I guess 
be had an attack on 't when he cut husband's panta* 
loons ; they was so short and so tight he had to give 
'em to Jeff—" I have my shortcomins, and I feel to 
mourn for't; I feel to lament that I'm fraquently 
cold and slack in dewin' my duty — don't keep such a 
constant watch round the walls o' Zion as I 'd ought 
tew. I feel as if it may be owin' to my onfaJthfnlneas 
Brother Bedott^ that you 've fell into the practice o' 

such a hyneous offence — ahem ^ " Groeh 1" says 

Deacon Bedott, says he — (now Deacon Bedott never 
used bad language in his life, but once in a while when 
he was dretfully took by surprise he used to say 
^^goshP^ — "Gosh," says he, "I want to know if you 
was a meanin' me all this time ? Well, I 'd like to 
know what I 've ben a dewin' ?" " dear," says Sil- 
ly, says she, " it 's husband, it 's husband 1 What has 
he done — ^what has he doneV^ " Don't make a fuss," 
says I ; " they 11 hear you, and we shall have to clear 
out." Deacon Bedott went on ; "I ain't aware o' bein' 
in the practice of any known sin. If I 've done 
wrong in any way I 'm willin' to be told on 't, and I hope 
I shall take your rebuke as I 'd ought tew — ^though as 
I said afore I ain't aware o' bein' in the practice of 
any hyneous offense, as you call it." Says Deacon 
Whipple, says he, with a rael provokin' grin, " I 'm 
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raly sorry you 're so dull of apprehension, Brother Be* 
doU. It 's truly lamentyble, when a brother, that 's ben 
apparently a bumin' and shinin' light, turns out to be 
such agreevious transgresser — ^when sinners round is in 
such perishin* need o' havin' good examples sot afore 
'em, to make 'em cast down the weapons o' rebellion. 
And it 's still woss, when such a backslidin' brother is 
reasoned with, to see him refuse to confess his &ults, 
and repent of his sins and mend his ways." * " Dew 
tell me," says Deacon Bedott, says he, "what the sin 
isj and if I Ve raly been guilty on 't, I'll repent, and 
confess, and forsake it tew." " I' m sorry to see you 
so obderret," says Deacon Whipple, says he. "You 
know, Scripter says, if a brother is overtook in a feult, 
the brother must go tew him and tell him on 't — and 
if he refuses to hear 'em, why, he must be dealt with 
afore the congregation ; and I 'm afeard that 's what 
you 'B have to come tew, Brother Bedott, if you hold 
out so." " O misery me I" says Silly, says she, " What 
has that man ben a dewinf what has he ben a dewini 
O dear me 1 what an onfortunit woman I be 1" "^« 
ly," says I, "why can't you shet yer head? Take 
my word for 't, he hain't done nothin' — ^it '11 turn out, 
to be jest nothin' at all, I 'U bet a goose, so dew be 
easy." Well, arter Deacon Whipple had gone on so 
for ever so long, Deacon Bedott got clear out o' 
patience, and says he, "For massy 's sake, what is it J 
Brother Kenipe, Brother Giosby, dew tell me what 
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*t ia" " I 'd rather not," says Deaoon Eenipe, nays he, 
"Brother Whipple begun, and he ought to finisL" 
"I Bay BO tew," says Deacon Crosby. "Why," says 
Deacon Whipple, "it's earns that Brother Bedott 
should be so onwillin' to own up, without my comin' 
right out" " O I dear me, suz !" says Sister Bedotti 
"that he should be a cuttin' capers, and me never sus- 
pect him on'tl O MeUssy, I shall diel I shall die!' 
and she b^un wnngin' her hands like mad. ''You 
simple critter," says I, " dew save yer highsteerics till 
there 's occasion for 'em; dew keep still, they'll hear 
you, sartin sure, and if they should ketch us a listenin', 
H would ruin all our three repertations." On account 
o' Silly's interruption, we lost what Deacon Whipple 
said next — and the first thing we heerd arter she got 
quiet agin, was Deacon Bedott sayin' " It 's curus you 
should be so willin' to believe such a story about me, 
when you 've know'd me some years, and hain't never 
heerd nothin' o' the kind till now." " I for one wa'n't 
willin' to believe it," says Deacon Kenipe; "nor I 
nother," says Deacon Crosby, says he. "Now, ther 
ain't no use in denyin' on 't. Brother Bedott," says 
Deacon Whipple, says he — "A few years ago, 't wa'n't 
thought to be no great crime, to take a glass o' sperrils 
now and then; ther wa'n't so much light on the sub- 
ject as ther is now in these ere temperance days ; but, 
even then, 'twas eny most an onheerd-of thing for 
any body, to git intosticated on cider— as you 'r« in a 
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habit o' dewin' now against light and privelidge— -and 
yon a deacon tew — a man that makes such high pre- 
tensions. O Brother BedottI it's a hjneons and a 
ciyin' sin." " Consam it I" says Deacon Bedott, says 
he, '' dew stop a minnit and let one speak; I want to 
know, who said I was in a habit o' takin' tew much." 
"Whoever 'twas," says Silly, says she, "they lied, 
and they know'd it, and 1 11 tell Deacon Whipple so— 
lemme come, Melissy." (It always made Silly awful 
mad to have any body else run the deacon down, 
though she used to give it tew him herself, like the 
dragon sometimes.) " Woman alive," says I, " what 
be you dewin 1 you shan't go out there — ^you '11 jest' 
spile the hull — and we shan't hear another word — 
it 11 be time enough for you to put in bymeby." She 
made such a noise^ they 'd a heerd her, if they hadent 
a got to talkin' purty loud themselves. Well, she got 
still ; and the next thing I heerd was Deacon Kenipe 
sayin', says he, "Brother Whipple, dew come to the 
pint; dew tell Brother Bedott, who 'twas — ^and don't 
hurt his feelins any more'n you can help." "Well, 
then," says Deacon Whipple, says he, "'twas yer 
brother-in-law, Mr. Magwire." "Gracious sakes 
alive 1" says Deacon Bedott, says he, "did Josh say 
that about me 7 What on arth did the critter mean 7" 
"He meant what he said^ I s'pose," sajs Deacon 
Whipple, " that you 're in a habit o' gittin' oomei on 
dder." Sajs Deacon Bedott, says he, ''Did Josh say 
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he'd actillj Man me dnmk on cider?" "He meant 
so, ondoubtedly," says Deacon Whipple ; " tho' them 
waVtjTract^eZy the words he used; he called to mj 
shop to-daj a purpose to tell me on't, said 'twas 
awful trjin' to his feelinSi to be obleeged to expose 
you, not only on account o' your bein' a connection o' 
hisen, but 'cause he raly thought you was a worthy 
man in the main; 'but,' says he, 'I dew feel as if I 
couldent leave Wiggletown with a clear consbence, 
without tellin' you that I've actilly know'd Deacon 
Bedott to be the woss for cider I — as true as my name's 
Joshuway Mogwire, I 've seen that man half shaved 
on cider afore break&st in the momin'.' Now, though 
I hain't no very high opinion o' Mr. . Magwire, bein' 
he ^s a worldly man, and don't know nothin' about 
experimental religion, I dew bleve, he wouldent tell 
such a thing as that right out and out, if 't wa'n't 
true, 'specially about his brother-in-law. I should a 
went right over to Parson Potter about it, if he 'd ben 
to hum, but he 's gone a journey, you know. O, how 
that man will take it to heart, when he hears ther'a 
such a wolf in sheep's clothin' in the midst o' his flock I 
So I goes over and tells Brother Kenipe and Brother 
Crosby on 't They was very onwillin' to come over 
with me to labor with you to-night I'm sorry to 
say, they 're ginerally slack about dewin' their duty 
in cases o' deseplyne — ^the heft on 't comes on to me, 
and ?*m thankful I 'm always ready to lift a wamin' 
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Toioe in sinners' ears, and dew my endeever to reclaim 
backsliders, and mj exartions lias been blest beyond 
my most sanguinary expectations. I hain't expected 
much help fix)m you on account o' yer poor health; 
and I feel to rejoice now, that you hain't ben active 
aence you've turned out to be such a hyneous trans- 
gressor — O, Brother Bedott I if you 're half shaved on 
cider afore breakfest, what must be yer condition afore 
night I purty well upsot I should think." Deacon 
Bedott dident say a word; he said afterward he 
thought he 'd let Brother Whipple go on, and see how 
much he uxmld say. After a minnit Deacon Whipple 
begun agin' and says he, " Dew you still continue to 
deny it?" Deacon Bedott never opened his head. 
" Well," says Deacon Whipple, says he, " silence gives 
consent; so, I s'pose you don't mean to hold out no 
longer, and say 't ain't a fact. Well 't ain't tew late to 
repent and reform yet I hope you '11 make up yer 
mind, to come forrard next Sabberday, and confess 
yer besettin' sin afore the congregation ; and mabby. 
you Tl go to the temperance meetin' next Saturday 
night, if you 'r able to git out, and give an account o' 
yer experence in drinkin' — ^reformed ineebrits does a 
mense sight of good tcllin' the partickler circum- 
stances 'tendin' their downfall and reformation — ^and, 
I should think your experence would have an atten- 
dancy to be useful as a wamin' to moderit drinkera^ 
by showin' on 'em what they 've got to come tew, if 
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tbej ain't nipt in the bud. If you don't consent to 
dew any or both o' these, why, we '11 have to deal wili 
yon, that 'b all. We don't want to expose yon no 
more 'n what 's necessary. I hain't said a word about 
it to nobody, but jest my wife. What dew yon say 
to confession? laffin hey I" (Yon see, Deacon Bedott 
begun to grin.) '' 0, Brother Bedott, what a trem^^ 
juons sinner yon bel not only to refuse to confess yer 
iniddties, but laff at 'em I Dew you stQl oontinner 
to deny it?" Jest then, husband bust into the room ; 
and Jo Snyder and Shnbal Green and Mr. Smith and 
Doctor Pike (Artemishy's brother), and Sam CioUins 
(Jue's brother) — they 'd followed the session to the 
house, and ben a listenin' to the door ever senoe; 
Husband, he went straight up to Deacon Bedott and 
shook his fist in his &ce, and says he, '^ Deny it if you 
darst afore me I — dident I see you half shaved on 
cider this very momin' ? dident I empty the water out 
o' yer shavin' cup onbeknown to nobody, while it was 
a heatin' ? and dident I fill it np with some o' Silly's 
sweet cider she 'd got to make sass on 7 and was n't I 
a settin' by when you took it oflF the stove? and 
wasn't I a lookin' on, when you had such a dretful 
time a tryin' to make yer lather? and dident I see 
you scrape and saw away at your fiace till the blood 
run? and dident I see you throw down yer razor at 
last, and declare the old dragon was in it! and wasn't 
you jest about hal/ shaved then? say I and dident I 
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bust out a laffin then, and tell you 't was the fust time 
I ever see you thewoss for cider? — deny it, if you 
darst" "I plead guilty," says Deacon Bfedott, says 
he. Then we wimmin- folks bust out o' the buttry 
into the settin' room ; and ther was such a gineral 
roarin' and laffin' as I never heerd afore nor sence. 
Deacon Kenipe and Deacon Crosby got up and shook 
hands with Deacon Bedott and axed his pardin' for 
comin' over there to take him to dew — and Deacon 
Bedott, he told 'em, they wa'n't to blame at all — and 
Silly, she was so tickled; she lafEl one minnit, and 
cried the next, and eny most went into highsteerics: 
and Artemishy, she lafied, and Mr. Magwire and the 
men folks they hollered ; and you never seen such a 
time as ther was. Deacon Bedott was a very kind* 
hearted man, and he thought they was a most tew 
hard on Deacon Whipple, so he turned round to apol- 
igize to him, and lo and behold I he 'd took advantage 
o' the commotion and slipt out But though Deacon 
Bedott tried to look sober, and told husband 't was tew 
bad to play off such a joke — ^'t was plain to be seen he 
wa'n't sorry to see Deacon Whipple come up'witk 
Poor Deacon Whipple 1 'twas a humblin' stroke tew 
him— every body was ihrowin' on 't in his figure — ^he 
eouldent go no wher, but what thai cider was throw'd 
in his fiswe. And Miss Whipple tew — she felt awful 
mean about it — you see she 'd ben all round the nar 
borhood a tellin' that Deacon Bedott was a drinldn' 
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man. But it cured Deacon Whipple of his eonaam 
for the wdfoare o' Zion; he never made another com- 
plaint aginst nobody while he lived there ; and abont 
six months afterward, he moved away from Wigg^ 
town. 



XXIX 

gin Pttljlsto's gerijjt fax ^atxia IttbWnjj* 

TiTE. Jolm Parling, a worthy and intelligent me- 
clianic, who has been, for two years past^ a rem* 
dent of our town, was somewhat surprised and consid- 
erably gratified one day last fall, at receiving an invi- 
tation to dine with Colonel Philpot, one of the aristoc- 
racy. 

Mr. Darling enjoys that respect in our community 
which mechanical ingenuity and integrity united are 
always sure to command every where. These quali- 
ties, and a more than ordinary degree of information, 
acquired by the employment of much of his leisure 
time in reading, have given him ^ almost imbounded 
influence among his own class. 

Though the invitation to Colonel P.'s created some 
surprise in his mind, he felt more disposed to be pleas- 
ed at the honor than to question the motives which 
prompted it ; for his nature is wholly free firom sus- 
picion and the petty feeling of jealousy which those in 
his station sometimes indulge toward the ''upper ten ^ 
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— feelings with wlucb, we are bojtj to eaj, the boaoia 
of his better half was frequenilj agitated. 

" We have been neighbors for some time, Mr. Dai^ 
ling," said Colonel Philpot ; " it is time we were better 
acquainted. Yon mnst oome and dine socially with 
me to-morrow. Mrs. Philpot and the children are out 
of town, and I am going to have a few Mends to en- 
liven my solitude." 

So John Darling '^ saved his appetite," dressed him- 
self in his best dothes, and, at the appointed hour— a 
somewhat later one than his customary time tat dining 
— repaired to Colonel Philpot's. 

He met there several of his associates— had a ^ fine 
time and a grand dinner" — ^the utmost hilarity and 
good feeling prevailed ; and Mr. Darling entertained 
his wife with an account of it at every meal for 8eve^ 
al weeks. 

'' Hester," said he one day, as they were seated at a 
codfish dinner, ''did you ever taste a potato pudr 
ding?" 

''Potato puddingi No; I never heerd of such a 
thing." 

''Well, I wish you could, for *t is delidousl We 
had one when I dined at Colonel Philpof s." 

" I wonder what you did nH have at Colonel Phil- 
pot's," said Mrs. Darling. " I declare, I 'm tired heai^ 
ing about it." 

"Well, 111 tell you one thing we didn't hav«—w« 
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did n't have codfish. But, that pudding — ^I wish you'd 
learn how to make it; it was superb I" 

''I presume so ; and I guess, if I had half a dozen 
■eryants at m j heels, and a thorough-trained cook into 
\he bargain, I could have things superb, too. But, as 
long as I have eyeiy thing to do myself and very 
little to do with, I don't see how I 'm to get up things 
in style. I wonder you can expect me to." 

" I don't expect you to, Hester. You always do 
things to suit my taste. But that pudding was excel- 
lent; and, being made of potatoes, I thought, of coarse 
it must be economical, and — " 

'^Economical! That 's all you know about it 
What gumps men arel 111 warrant it had forty dif- 
ferent things in it, and less potatoes than any thing 
else. I'mnohandtofiisstip. I like plain cookery, 
for my part" 

" So do I, as a general thing. But then, youknow, 
it 's well to have something a litde better than cnrdina- 
ry once in a while." 

" Well, if you 're not satisfied with my way of 
doing things, you must hire a cook, or go and board 
out" And Mrs. Darling put on her injured look^ and 
remained silent during the rest of the dinner. 

But, after all, she was not an ill-natured w<Hnan 
really ; and, after her husband had gone to his shop, 
she b^;an to &al a little pricked in her conscience for 

haTing been so cross at dinner. She wished she had 

16 
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not gone on at such a rate. But, then, Jolm had bored 
her 80 about that dinner at Ck)lonel Philpot's, she was 
out of patience with it Yet what right had she to be 
out of patience with John ? He never was out of pa- 
tience with her, and she could but acknowledge that 
he often had reason to be so. So she resolved to niofe 
itupdiB soon as possible. 

" John," said she, as she handed him a cup of tea,. 
"I've a great notion to try that potato pudding. I 
believe I could make one." 

" No doubt of it, Hester," said her husband ; " you 
can do almost any thing you try to." 

" I suppose it takes butter, and sugar, and ^gs^ and 
spices, and so forth ; but I wish I knew the propor- 
tions." 

" It 's veiy easy to find 'out all about it by callingat 
Colonel Philpot'a He said his wife would be delight- 
ed to get acquainted with you." 

"So you've told me a dozen times; but I think 
that, if she wanted to get acquainted with me, ^ 
might call upon me. She 's lived here longer than I 
have, and it isn't my place to call first; and I don't 
believe the colonel tells the truth when he says she 
wants to get acquainted with me." 

"Well, I always think people mean as they 2»y, 
and I wish you would, too, Hester." 

" But it 's very evident that she holds herself a great 
deal above me. She has no reason to, certainly, for 
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her family was n't half as respectable as mine. Mrs. 
David Potter knows all about them, root and branch, 
and she says that Mrs. Philpot's father kept a very low 
tavern in Norridge, and Mrs. Philpot herself tended 
the bar when she was a girl. But, somehow. Colonel 
Philpot happened to fall in love with her, and he sent 
her away to school, and then married her." 

" Well, that 's nothing against her, is it?" 

"No, of course it would n't be, if she did n't carry 
her head so high now. But it 's always the way with 
such persons — ^they never know how to bear prosper- 
ity. There would n't be any thing said about her ori- 
gin, if she didn't put on such airs; but, as long as 
she feels so lifted up, folks wiU talk you know." 

" Perhaps you don't do her justice, Hester. You 
know nothing about her excepting what you 've heard. 
At any rate, it would do no harm to call upon her.". 

After repeated conversations and discussions of this 
sort, Mrs. Darling concluded to pay Mrs. Philpot a 
visit. She could make the potato pudding an excuse, 
and be governed by Mrs. P.'s reception in regard to 
farther intercourse. Mrs. Philpot has been, for sever- 
al years past, to use her own expression, " very unfor- 
tunate in her domestics." With the exception of her 
cook — ^up to the time of Mrs. Darling's call — she had 
seldom kept one above a month, and sometimes not as 
long as that This frequent change of servants was 
not 80 much owing to any unkindness on Mrs. Phil- 
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pof 8 part, as to the fiusi that Mrs. Mudlaw, her oook, 
could never agree with them. Thia fimctioiiarj had 
been, for several years, a fixture in Colond P.'s estab- 
lishment ; indeed, Mrs. P. declared she conld not pos- 
sibly get along without her. Mrs. Modlaw was in 
fitct, a good coolc, and so entirely relieved that lady 
from all care in that department that, rather than part 
with her, she was willing to snbmit to her petty tyr- 
anny in every thing. The cook actoally ^roled &e 
roast'' at Colonel P.'s in more than one sense. And 
she did not often find the subalterns of the house- 
hold as submissive to her wishes as Mrs. Philpot her 
self was. She contrived to quarrel them away in a 
short time, for she had only to say to Mrs. P., " Wdl, 
either Bridget or I must quit, so you may take yonr 
choice ;" and the offending servant-maid was dismissed 
forthwith, there being no appeal from Mrs. MudlaVs 
decision. 

A scene of this kind had just occurred when Mrs. 
Darling made her visit, and a ne3V raw Irish girl had 
that morning been installed in place of the one dis- 
charged. The duty of this girl was to answer the 
door-bell, and help Mrs. Mudlaw. In £su^ the hard- 
est and most disagreeable of the kitchen-work came 
upon her. When Mrs. Darling rang, Mrs. Philpot 
was in the kitchen giving instructions to Peggy, or 
rather acquiescing in those which Mrs. Mudlaw ' 
laying down. 



"^ 
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" Tbere goes the bell," said that important person- 
age, and Mrs. Pbilpot hastened to an upper window to 
see who it was. Having satisfied herself she came 
back and told Peggy to go and admit the ladj. 

" Why don't you start, you?" said Mrs. Mudlaw. 

" Well, what 'U I do now ?" said Peggy, whirling 
round in that bewildered way peculiar to Irish girls. 

" Do I" roared Mudlaw. " Don't you know noihin? 
Hain't we jest been tellin' yo 't was your duty to tend 
to the door-bell ? Bun to the front door and let 'em 
in, and show 'em into the drawin'-room. You know 
where that is, don't you ?" 

" Faith, I know /Aa^" answered Peggy, and away 
she ran, thanking her stars that there was at least one 
thing that she knew. 

*' It 's no one that I know, I 'm sure," said Mrs. 
Philpot, after Peggy had gone ; " at least the bonnet 
and shawl are not familiar to me. I presume it is 
somebody I don't care about seeing." 

"I should n't wonder," said Mudlaw. "But I 
s'pose you could n't do otherways, as the cumel has 
given orders that nobody ain't to be refused till after 
'fec^Mm." 

With much confusion and toe-stubbling, the unfor- 
j^nate Peggy ushered Mrs. Darling into the nursery, 
which was also Mrs. Philpot's ordinary sitting-room. 
It was directly over the kitchen, and heated by the 
cooking stove by the means of a drum, or dummy, as 
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Mis. Mudlaw called it Eveiy word tbat was said in 
the kitchen could easily be heard in the nursery — 
quite a convenience to Mudlaw, as it enabled her often 
to communicate with Mrs. Philpot without the trouble 
of going up stairs. Many an interesting account of 
what she did when Mr. Mudlaw was living, and how 
they managed at General K.'s when she was staywg 
there, has gone up that stove-pipe. 

The nursery was in a state of the greatest disorder, 
as was usually the case, though the children were all 
out just then. Sukey the nurse-girl, had taken the 
baby out to ride, and Philip Augustus had gone with 
them ; and Zoe Matilda was at school. Playthings of 
every description, carts, horses, dolls, as well as chil- 
dren's books and clothes, were scattered about the room 
in what Mrs. Darling called " awful confusion.^ But 
she had not time for inward comments upon this state 
of things, before her attention was called to the con- 
versation below. 

" It 's Mrs. Darling as wushes to see you mum," 
said Peggy. 

" That Mrs. Darling I Did you ever l** ezdaimed 
Mrs. Philpot. 

" She ain't nobody, is she?" said Mrs. Mudlaw. 

"Nobody at all. Her husband is a cabinet-maker;, 
but the colonel has charged it upon me to be polite to 
her jest now. He wished me to call upon her; but I 
would n't condescend to stoop so low as that^ Ibough 
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he made me promise to treat her with attention if she 
called" 

" Well, I wouldent do it, if I was yon," said the 
cook. '* I 'd be mistress in my own house any how." 

"But, you know, it's for his interest now. He 
says that Darling has a great deal of influence among 
mechanics— can command a good many votes." 

" Oh, I remember now I he 's one of them codgers 
that dined here while you was away, that the cumel 
was a laughin' about afterward, and telling you how 
awkward they handled the silver forks." 
- ** Yes ; is n't it provoking to have to be polite to 
such people ? "Well, I shall be glad when 'lection 's 
over, for the colonel says I may cut them all then, 
and I think it won't be long before they sink back to 
their own level" And Mrs. PhUpot arose with a sigh, 
and ascended to the drawing-room, arranging her 
features into a gracious and patronizing expression as 
she went 

Mrs. Darling's feelings during this conversation 
" can be better imagined than described," as the novels 
would say. Her first impulse was to leave the house 
without waiting for Mrs. PhOpot's appearance, and she 
rose and made a few steps with that intention; but, 
on second thoughts, she resolved to remain, and let 
her know that she only came on an errand, and re- 
sumed her seat 

When Mrs. Fhilpot foxmd no one in the drawing- 
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iDotn she returned to tlie Idtclien, sappoang iSbat her 
yisitor had gone. 

''She's gone," said she, " without waiting for me. 
She does n't know enough about good socie^ to un- 
deiBtand that a lad j does n't make her appearance the 
moment die 's called for." 

^'I shouldn't wonder if she was in the nnraexy all 
tiie time," said Mudlaw; "for I hoaatd a stuping up 
ibete a while ago, and Ihe childr^ hain't got home 
yet Where did you take hear to, you ?" 

" Why, I tuck her in the <^^win'-room, Buie, as 
you touM me, right oyerhid," said P^gy, in some 
alarm. 

"You blundeiin' Irish gumpheadi Don't you 
know the drawin' room from the nursery?" 

"OchI but I thought it was the dhrawin'-room; 
for dident I see the young masther adhrawin'hiscart^ 
and was n't Shukey a dhrawin' Ihe baby about the 
fioore by its feet^ when I went up to take the wather 
thismOTnin'?" 

"There, I told you she was a hom fool I" said Mud- 
law, in a rage. " She 11 never know nothing— die 11 
never leain nothing — ^you may as well send her oS 
first as last." 

" Hush I don't speak so loud," said Mib. Fhflpot, in 
a whisper. " She can hear all yousay — ehe Aa« heard 
enough abeady. Dear me, what shall I do? The 
oolonel will be so provoked I How could you be so 
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dumb, Peggy? Bun right up and take her into the 
drawing-room. Stop 1 you need n't ; you will make 
some other mistake. 1 11 go myself". 

In a state of mind not to be envied, Mis. Philpot 
hastened to the nursery. But as she entertained 
£Eunt hope that the conversation below had not pene- 
trated through Mrs. Darling's bonnet, she endeavored 
to hide her embarrassment under an affitble smile, ex- 
tended her hand gracefully, and drawled out a genteel 
welcome to her visitor. 

''Delighted to see you, Mrs. Darling; but yery 
sorry you should have been brought into the nursery" 
— ^no wonder she's sorry, thought Mr& Darling— 
"these raw Irish girls are so stupid I Walk into the 
parlor, if you please." 

''N0| I thank you, Mrs. Philpot, I 'd as soon sit 
here," returned Mis. Darling. ''I can only stay a 
moment I called to ask for a recipe for potato pud- 
ding. Mr. Darling tasted one when he dined with 
Colonel Philpot, and liked it so much that he wished 
me to get directions for making it" 

^' Potato pudding 7 Ah, yes, I recollect Mudlaw, 
my cook, does make a very good plain thing that she 
calls a potato pudding ; but I know nothing about her 
manner of preparing it I will call her, however, and 
she shall tell you herself" Thereupon she pulled the 
bell, and Peggy shortly appeared, looking more 
frightened and bewildered than ever. 

16* 
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"SeniMudlaw here," said Mrs. Phflpot 

She would not have dared to address her "diief 
cook and bottle-washer" without the respectful title of 
Mm. ; but it was rather more grand to omit it^ and she 
always did so when not in her hearing. 

''The missus said I was to send jou there," said 
Peggy. 

" You send meP^ exclaimed the indignant cook. 
«I guess when I go for yowr sending, it 11 be after 
this." 

Mrs. Philpot, although conversing in a condescend- 
ing manner with Mrs. Darling, caught something of the 
cook's reply to her summons, and asked to be excused 
for a moment, saying that Peggy was so stupid, she 
feared that Mudlaw might not imderstand her, and 
she would go herself and send her. So she hastened 
down to the kitchen, where she foxmd the head func- 
tionary standing on her dignity. 

" Pretty well," said she, "if I am to be ordered 
round by an Irish scullion !" 

'* Mrs. Mudlaw, step here a moment, if you please^** 
said Mrs. Philpot meekly, opening the door of an ad- 
joining room. 

The offended lady vouchsafed to comply with the 
request, and with a stem aspect, entered the room 
with Mrs. Philpot The latter closed the door for fisar 
^f being heard overhead, and began — 

"What do you think, Mrs. Mudlaw? That Mre^ 
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Darling lias come to learn how to make potato pud* 
ding, and you '11 have to go up and tell her." 

'* I sha'n't do it I make it a point never to give 
my recipes to nobody." 

"I know it; and, I'm sure I don't blame you. 
But, in this case— just now — ^I really don't see how 
we can refuse." 

" Well, I sha'n't do it, and that 's the hull on V 

" Oh, do, Mrs. Mudlaw, just this once. The colo- 
nel is so anxious to secure Darling, and he wUl be so 
angry if we ofifend them in any way." 

"But he needent know it, need he?" 

"He certainly will find it out by some means. I 
know it is real vexatious to you, and I would n't ask 
it if election was over; and now 'tis very important 
— ^it may save us all trouble. The colonel is so de- 
cided you know." 

These last words of Mrs. Fhilpot had an effect 
upon Mudlaw which no wish or entreaty of that lady 
would have ever produced, for ihey suggested to her 
selfish mind the possibility of a dismissal fiom her 
snug birth at Colonel P.'s, where she carried it with a 
high hand; so she gave in. 

"Well, jest to please you and the cumel, 111 do it; 
but I wish lection was over." 

Mrs. Fhilpot returned to the nursery, and Mr& 
Mudlaw took off her apron, changed her cap for one 
trimmed with pink ribbons and blue roses, gave nu< 
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merotis orden to P^ggy, and followed. She was t 
Bhort, fiftt woman, with a broad red taod — such a pe^ 
Bon as a stranger wonld call the yeary personi&sation 
of good nature ; though I have nerer found £at peopb 
to be any more amiable than lean ones. Oertainlj, 
Mrs. Mudlaw was not a yeiy sweet tempered wcunan. 
On this occasion, she folt rather more cross than usoal, 
forced, as she was, to give one of her recipes to a no- 
body. She, however, knew the necessity of assuming 
a pleasant demeanor at that time, and accordingly en- 
tered the nursery with an encouraging grin on her 
blazing countenance. Mrs. Philpot, fearing lest her 
cook's familiarity might belittle her mistress in tiie 
«yes of Mrs. Darling, and again ai^king to be excused 
for a short time, went into the library, a nondescript 
appartment, dignified by that name, which communi- 
oated with thenursery. The moment she left her sea^ 
a large rocking-chair, Mudlaw dumped heiself down 
it, exclaiming — 

''Miss Philpot says you want to get my recipe for 
potaterpuddin'?" 

** Yes," replied Mrs. Darling. ** I would be obliged 
to you for the directions." And she took out of her 
pocket a pencQ and paper to write it down. 

''Well, 'tis an ^cellent puddin'," said Mudlaw, 
complacently; " for my part, I ISce it about as well as 
any puddin' I make, and that 's sayin' a good deal| 1 
can teU you, for I understand maldn' a great yaintj. 
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Tain't so awfiil rich as some, to be sore. Now, 
tbere 's the Cardinelle puddin', and the Washington 
puddin', and the Lay Fayette puddin', and the — ^" 

** Yes. Mr. Darling liked it very much — ^how do 
you make it?" 

"Wal, I peel my potaters and bile 'em in fidr water. 
I always let the water bile before I put 'em in. Some 
folks let their potaters lie and sog in the water ever so 
long, before it biles; but I think it spiles 'em. I al- 
ways make it a pint to have the water bile—" 

" How many potatoes ?" . 

'' Wal, I always take about as many potaters as I 
think I shall want I 'm generally goyemed by the 
size o' the puddin' I want to make. If it 's a large 
puddin', why I take quite a number, but if it's a small 
one, why, then I don't take as many. As qaick as 
Ihey 're done, I take 'em up and mash 'em as fine as I 
can get 'em. I 'm always very particlar about that — 
some folks ain't ;• ihey 11 let their potaters be full o' 
lumps, /never do; if there 's any thing I hate, it 's 
lumps in potata!S. I tvonH have 'em. Whether I 'm 
mashin' potaters for puddm's or for vegetable use, I 
mash it till there ain't the size of a lump in it If I 
can't git it fine without sifting, why I ^ it Once in 
a while, when I 'm otherways engaged, I set the girl 
to mashin' on 't Wal, she '11 give it three or four 
jams, and come along, ' Miss Mudlaw, is the potater 
fine nough?' Jubiter BamminI that's the time I 
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come as near gittin' mad as I ever allow myself to 
come, for I make it a pint never to have lumps — ^* 

" Yes, I know it is very important What next ?" 

" Wal, then I put in my butter ; in winter time I 
melt it a little, not enough to make it ily, but jest so 's 
to soften it" 

" How much butter does it require ?" 

'* Wal I always take butter accordin' to the oze of 
the puddin' ; a large puddin' needs a good sized lump 
o' butter, but not too much. And I 'm always partio'- 
lar to have my butter fi-esh and sweet, Some folks 
think it 's no matter what sort o' butter they use for 
cookin', but / don't Of all things, I do despise strong 
firowy, rancid butter. For pity's sake have your but- 
ter fresh." 

" How much butter did you say ?" 

" Wal, that depends, as I said before, on what sized 
puddin' you want to make. And another thing that 
regulates the quality of butter I use is the 'mount o' 
cream I take. I always put in more or less cream ; 
when I have abundance o' cream, I put inconsiderable 
and when it 's scarce, why, I use more butter than I 
otherways should. But you must be partic'lar not to 
get in too much cream. There 's a great deal in bav- 
in' jest the right quantity ; and so 'tis with all the in- 
grejiences. There ain't a better puddin' in the world 
than a potato puddin', when it 's made rights but 't ain 't 
every body that makes 'em right I remember whea 
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I lived in Tuckertown, I was a visitin' to Squire Hum- 
prey's one time — ^I went in the first company in Tuck- 
ertown— dear me I this is a changeable world. Wal, 
they had what they called a potato puddin' for dinner, 
Gbod land 1 Of all the puddins 1 I Ve often occur- 
ed to that puddin' since, and wondered what the 
Squire's wife was a thinkdn' of when she made it I 
wa 'nt obleeged to do no such things in them da3rs, 
and dident know how to do any thing as well as I do 
now. Necessity 's the mother of invention. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher, after all — ^^ 

" Do you sweeten it ?" 

^'Oh, yes, to be sure it needs sugar, the best o' 
sugar, too ; not this wet, soggy, brown sugar. Some 
folks never think o' usin' good sugar to cook with, but 
for my part I won't have no other." 

*' How much sugar do you take ?" 

'^ Wal, that depends altogether on whether you cal- 
culate to have sass for it — some like sass, you know, 
and then some agin don't So^ when I calculate for 
sass, I don't take so much sugar ; and when I don 't 
calculate for sass, I make it sweet enough to eat with- 
out sass. Poor Mr. Mudlaw was a great hand for 
puddin'sass. I always made it for him — good, rich 
sass too. I could afford to have things rich before he 
was unfortinate in bizness." (Mudlaw went to State's 
prison for horse-stealing.) "I like sass myself too; 
and the cumel and the children are all great sass 
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hands; and so I generally calonlate lor saas^ though 
Miss Pbilpotpie&iB the puddin' without saaa, andpe^ 
haps you ^d prefer it without. If so joa must put in 
sugar aooordingly. I always make it a pint to have 
'em sweet enough when theybre to he eat without 



" And don't you use ^ggs?** 

^'Certainly, ^ggs is one o' the principal ingngi- 
enoe&" 

^'How many does it require?" 

^' Wal, when eggs is plenty, I always use plenty; 
and when they're scaroe, why I can do with less, 
though I'd ruiher have enough; and be sure and beat 
'em welL It does distress me, the way some Mka 
beat eggs. I always want to have 'em thoroughly 
beat for every thing I use 'emin« It tries my patience 
most awMly to have any body round me that won't 
beat eggs enough. A speill ago we had a dadbey to 
help in the kitchen. One day I was a makin' sponge 
cake, and havin' occasion to go up stairs after some- 
thing, I sot her to beatin' the eggs. Wal, what do 
you think the critter done 7 Why, she whisked 'em 
round a few times^ and tnmed 'em right onto ihe 
other ingrejiences that I 'd got weighed out. When I 
come back and saw what she 'd done, my graciousl I 
came as nigh to losin' my temper as I ever allow my- 
self to come. 'T was awful provokin'I I always 
want the kitchen help to do things as I want to have 
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*em done. But I never saw a darkey yet tBat ever 
done any thing right They 're a lazy slaughterin' 
set. To think o' her spilin' that cake so, when I 'd 
told her over and over agin that I always made it a 
pint to have my eggs thoroughly beat !" 

" Yes, it was too bad. Do you use fruit in the pud- 
ding?'' 

" Wal, that 's jest as you please. You 'd better be 
governed by your own judgment as to that Some 
like currants and some like raisins, and then agin some 
don't like nary one. If you use raisins, for pity's 
sake pick out the stuns. It 's awful to have a body's 
teeth come grindin' onto a raisin stun. I 'd rather 
have my ears boxt any time." 

". How many raimns must I take ?" 

"Wal not too many — it 's apt to make the puddin' 
heavy, you know ; and when it 's heavy it ain't so 
light and good. I 'm a great hand — ^ 

" Yes, what do you use for flavoring ?" 

" There agin you Tl have to exercise your own 
judgment Some likes one thing, and some another, 
you know. If you go the whole figger on temperance, 
why some other kind o' flavyrin' 11 do as well as wine 
or brandy, I s'pose. But whatever you make up your 
mind to use, be partic'lar to git in a sufficiency, or 
else your puddin' 11 be flat I always make it a 
pintr-" 

'* How long must it bake ?" 
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''There's the great thing after alL The bakings the 
main pint A potater pudding of all puddins, has got 
to be baked jest right For if it bakes a leetle too 
much, it 's apt to dry it up ; and then agin if it donH 
bake quite enough, it's sure to taste potateiy — and 
that spiles it^ you know." 

" How long should jou think ?" 

'' Wal, that depends a good deal on the heat o'your 
oven. If you have a very hot oven, 't won't do to 
leave it in too long ; and if your oven ain't so very 
hot, why, you 11 be necessiated to leave it in longer." 

" Well, how can I tell any thing about it?'* 

" Well, I always let them bake till I think they 're 
done— that 's the safest way. I make it a pint to have 
'em baked exactly right It 's very important in all 
kinds o' bakin' — cake, pies, bread, puddins, and 
every thing — ^to have 'em baked predsdy long enough 
and jest right Some folks don't seem to have no sys- 
tem at all about their bakin'. One time they 'U bum 
their bread to a crisp, and then agin it 11 be so slack 
't ain't fit to eat Nothin' hurts my feelins so much 
as to see things overdone or slack-baked. Here only 
t'other day, Lorry, the girl that Miss Philpot dis- 
missed yesterday, come within an ace o' letting my 
bread bum up. My back was turned for a minnit^ 
and what should she do but go to stuffin' wood into the 
stove at the awfdllest rate? If I hadent a found it 
out jest when I did, my bread would a ben spilt as 
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sore as I 'm a live womao. Jabiter Bammin I I was 
about as mucli decomposed as I ever allow myself to 
git ! I told Miss Philpot I wouldent stan' it no longer 
— one of ns must quit — either Lorry or me must 
walk." 

" So you Ve no rule about baking this pudding?** 

'' No rule I" said Mudlaw, with a look of intense 
surprise. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Darling, " you seem to have no 
rule for any thing about it." 

''Ko rule!" screamed the indignant cook, starting 
up, while her red fisice grew ten times redder, and her 
little black eyes snapped with rage. " No rules !" and 
she planted herself in front of Mrs. Darling, erecting 
her fleshy figure to its full hight of majestic dumpi- 
ness, and extending the forefinger of her right hand 
till it reached an alarming propinquity to that lady's 
nose. " No rules 1 do you tell me I Ve no rules ! Me 1 
that 's cooked in the first families for fifteen years, and 
always gi'n satisfaction, to be told by such as you that 
I hain't no rules !" 

Thus fiar had Mudlaw proceeded, and I know not 
to what length she would have " allowed herself" to 
go, had not the sudden entrance of Colonel Philpot 
interrupted her. He being a person of whom she 
stood somewhat in awe, particularly "jest at this time," 
she broke oflFin the midst of her tirade, and, casting a 
look of ineffable disgust at Mrs. Darling, retreated to 
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kcr own dominions to vent her fury upon poor P^gy, 
who had done every thing wrong during her ab- 
sence. 

While Colonel Philpot was expressing his extreme 
satisSsu^tion at seeing Mrs. Darling, Mrs. PIulpol 
emerged from the library, where she had been shak- 
ing in her shoes during the interview between that 
lady and Mudlaw. 

** Matilda, my dear,^ said the colonel, " this is quite 
an unexpected pleasure, for really Mrs. Daiiing, we 
began to fear that you did not intend to cultivate 
us.** 

'' I did not come for that purpose," replied Mis. Dar- 
ling, who, now that she saw through Colonel Philpot, 
despised him thoroughly, and was not afiraid to let 
him know it, notwithstanding he belonged to the aiis- 
txysTBicy of our town. " I came on an eirand, and 
your cook has got very angry with me for some reason, 
I scarcely know what" 

"Poor Mudlaw," said Mrs. Philpot, anxious to 
screen her main stay from the colond's displeasure^ 
yet feeling the necessity of some apology to Mrs. Dar- 
ling. "Poor Mudlaw 1 I don't think she intended to 
be rude." 

" What ! has the cook been rude to Mrs. Darling?" 
exclaimed Colonel Philpot. 

"Not rude, exactly, dear; but you know she is so 
sensitive about every thing connected with her depart- 
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ment, and she fancied that Mrs. Darling called her 
skill into question, and became somewhat excited." 

" Quite excited, I should call it," said Mrs. D. with 
a smile. 

" And she has dared to treat Mrs. Darling rudely," 
said Colonel P., apparently much agitated. " Shame- 
ful I disgraceful I the wretch shall suffer for it I To 
think that a lady like Mrs. Darling should be insulted 
by a cook/ in my house, too !" 

"And just before elecHon^ too; it is a pity!" said 
Mrs. Darling quietly, as she rose, and wishing them 
good-morning, departed, leaving Colonel Philpot lost 
in astonishment Her last remark rendered necessary 
some explanation from Mrs. P. She was compelled 
to repeat some part of the conversation that had taken 
place in the kitchen, which, though softened down as 
much as possible, was sufficient to rouse the colonel's 
indignation to the highest pitch, for he saw at once 
that Darling was lost He gave his silly wife a hearty 
blowing up, but upon MudlAw, his wrath fell heaviest 
No entreaties of her mistress could save her; i^e was 
commanded to quit the premises, to troop forthwith 
" for being rude to visitors." But Mudlaw knew well 
enough the real reason of her dismissal, and when 
she went forth in rage and sorrow, she found some 
consolation in spreading it far and wide, thereby mak- 
ing Colonel Philpot very ridiculous in the eyes of the 
community. 
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'* Well, I 'm surprised, Hester," said John Darling 
after his wife had given him a circumstantial account 
of her visit " And I 'm right sorry, too, to have my 
good opinion of a man knocked in the head so, for I 
did think well of CoL Philpot I really believed we 
could n't send a better man to Congress. But it won't 
do. A man that can stoop to such conduct is n't fit 
to go there. I can't vote for him, and my influence, 
what little I have, must go against him. If he gets 
there, it must be without any help from John Dar- 
ling." 

Colonel Philpot did ru>< go to Congress, and what 
made his defeat the more aggravating was the &ct that 
his opponent was elected by the small majority of 
three votea And so Colonel Philpot lost his elec- 
tion ; and Mrs. Philpot lost her cook ; and Mr. Darling 
lost his esteem for Colonel Philpot, and all through 
the over-politeness of the latter. 

And was theret nothing gained? Oh, yes; Mrs. 
Darling gained something. Not much information in 
regard to the potato pudding, certainly; but she 
gained some knowledge of the internal arrangements 
of Mrs. Philpot's household, which proved of great 
service to her, for she confesses to* John that she was 
never so contented with her own home and her own 
husband as she has been since she made that memora- 
ble call at Colonel Philpot's. 



XXX. 

|p0ming Calls ; m, Cirtrs M^s iaditnlnr 
Iritnlr. 

" r^ OOD moming/Miss Mary !" 

" Good morning, Mrs. Shaw !" 

" I 'm well aware that I don't owe any call here, 
but I told Mr. Shaw that the morning was so fine, I 'd 
just step in and see whether you were all alive, for 
really it seems an age since I saw any of you — you Ve 
not been at all neighborly of late." 

" I know it, Mrs. Shaw, but you must excuse us, 
for grandmother has been so feeble for some weeks 
past that we have not been able to leave — smother is 
with her now and desires to be excused." 

"Certainly; she is very excusable. I was not 
aware that your grandmother was sick — ^I 'm excess- 
ively sorry to hear it — should assuredly have been 
roxmd to see her before had I been aware of her ill- 
ness. I do think so much of your grandmother — she 
is certainly the sweetest old lady that I ever knew. I 
tell Mr. Shaw she reminds me so much of my own 
dear dead mother — ^has the same dignified manner and 
benevolrat countenance that die had And her char- 
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acter is very much like mj mother's, too, always doing 
good among the poor and sick. I i^ret excesBiydj 
that I was not aware of her illness — should oertainlj 
hare been roond, though mj own health has been 
yezy precarions — in &ct, it always is — ^I go out Yerj 
little— none at all excepting among my partienlar 
firiends. I do hope your grandma 1] be spared — ^we 
eauldnH part with her any way — there are so few like 
her on earth — and the poet says '^ Heaven is oveiflow 
ing.'' Ah 1 I see you have Didkens' last here — I sup- 
pose it 's excessively interesting.'' 

'' No — ^I think it 's hardly worth reading." 
''Indeedl well, of coarse I shall not read it if yoa 
condemn it— you are such a^ excellent judge of liter- 
ature, and such a reader — ^your own productionSi too^ 
are exquisite— Mr. Shaw is perfectly diarmed with 
them. What a beauty yonr japonica is, I noticed it 
last evening in passing. Ah I that reminds me they 
tell stories about you, Mary." 
" Indeed ! what do they say about me, pray ?" 
" O, they say you 're going to be married." 
'^ The deuce I am 1 To whom are ih^ going to 
marry me ?" 

'^ My stars! I protest you counterfeit astonishment 
to perfection. Of course the favored one is George 
Carter — and I assure you, Mary, you're quite the 
envy of all the girk for snapping him up so soon after 
his return &om Europe." 
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"Tou surprifle me Mrs. Shaw. I've seen very lit* 
tie of George Carter since lie came home." 

"Ah, do you think I shall believe you when ap- 
pearances are so very strong against you ? Bid n't I 
see somebody's curly dog lying on somebody's piazza 
last evening?" 

" And seeing a puppy otUside of the door, it was 
very natural for you to infer that there was another one 
inside.^' 

"0 Mary, what a creature you are! You have 
such a ready wit Mr. Shaw says he never knew 
your equal in that respect — ^he does admire wit in a 
lady, excessively. But I 'll.not detain you — give my 
love to your ma, and your grandma, too— and tell her 
how deeply interested I feel in her — ^I do hope she 11 
recover. And do you and your ma come round and 
see us as soon as you can. Serapheen and I think 90 
much of seeing our friends — ^your ma and you particu* 
larly — and we 're so lonely since Angeleen went to 
New York." 

" Have you heard fix)m Angeleen lately?" 

"Yes, we received a letter yesterday. 3he says, 
give my love to all the girls, but particularly to Maiy 
Barber. Angel does think so much of you. (Miss 
Barber bows.) She 's enjoying herself excessively — 
sees a great deal of company. You know how it is 
in the city, Mary — ^you 've spent so much time there. 

17 
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She sajs she dreads coming back to this dull place ex- 



" Well then I hope she 11 snap up somebody in the 
dtv, and not be compelled to come back here." 

" What a quiz you are, Mary 1 but I must go— give 
my love to your ma, and do come round when you 
can. Good morning." 

" Qtx)d morning, Mrs. Shaw." 

Her next call is at Dr. More's. 

" Good morning, Caroline. Is your ma at home ?" 

"She is. She 's engaged jest now in the kitchen, 
but she ^U be in shortly." 

" Now don't let me hinder you if your engaged 
about any thing— just take me right in where you 'le 
at work." 

" Well, then, walk into the sitting-room, if you 
please — Charlotte and I are sewing there." 

** Gtx)d morning, Charlotte ! Dress-making, eb ? Is 
that for you or Caroline ?" 

"Forme — but Caroline has one like it Do you 
think it pretty?" 

"I do so. Those large plaids are excessively be- 
coming to a tall slender person like you and Caroline 
— ^but Mary Barber looks wretchedly in them — she 's 
so short and so thick. I was just in there — she had 
on a plaid, the squares, without exaggeration, as large 
as my two hands— it was blue, too, and you know 
she is so dark." 
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"I should think it would be unbecoming to her — 
but Mary cares very little for dress, I think." 

"She does 50 — an unpardonable fault in a young 
lady, in my opinion. Mr. Shaw thinks a young lady 
should be always neatly and becomingly dressed. He 
was speaking of it the other day, and contrasting your 
two girls with Mary Barber. * But,' said he, * Mary 
might be ever so well dressed and she would n't look 
any how with such a form as she has.' You were 
passing our house at the time — said he, there's a 
couple of the finest forms in Greenville.' Mr. Shaw 
does admire a fine form in a lady excessively. But 
Mary 's so busy writing those nonsensical storied and 
stuff that she has no time to think of her personal ap* 
pearance. Did you ever read any thing so flat? 
What a pity that she so mistakes her talent Mr. 
Shaw laughs about it — ^he does dislike a blue stocking 
excessively. And, Caroline, don't you think Mary is 
very unrefined in her conversation?" 

" I think she 's rather abrupt, sometimes." 

" Abrupti my stars ! I tell Mr. Shaw that what she 
intends for wit, I call essential vulgarity ; and Mr. 
Shaw agrees with me — ^he does dislike such things in 
a young lady, excessively. I think she 's rather cen- 
sorious too— for instance she pronounced George C!ar- 
ter a puppy — at which I confess I am astonished." 

*< Well, I 'm astonished too — ^for I think Gteorge Car- 
wr a fine fellow." 
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''He is 80, Charlotte. Sen^lieeii thinks him deci- 
dedlj el^ant ; and you know she 's competent to giyo 
an opinion — having passed two winters in New York; 
where she saw a great deal of gentlemen's society. I 
was excessively sorry to hear Maiy speak so ; bat I 
hope you won't repeat it; at least don't mention it as 
coming &om me. I ma:ely alladed to it hecanae I 
felt so indignant at the remark." 

" Good morning, Mrs. Shaw." 

" Good morning, Mrs. More ; how 's yonr health?" 

*' Veiy good, indeed — are yon well, Mrs. Shaw ?" 

''Oh, no, Mrs. More. I'm miserable; indeed I 
ought to be at home and in bed now ; but I told Mc 
Shaw that the morning was so fine, I mutA oome round 
to see you. I don't pretend to call except upon my 
particular friends. Mr. Shaw often tells me I make a 
complete hermit of myself— I hope I 'm not hindering 
you this morning, Mrs. More." 

" Oh, not at all — ^you must excuse me for not com- 
ing in sooner. I was just baking and couldn't wdl 
leave my bread." 

"Just 80 — you 're very excusable — ^you do your own 
work, Mrs. More, I believe." 

" Yes, our family is small — only Dr. More and m 
three — and since the girls were old enough to help 
me, I 've preferred doing without servants." 

" Well now — what a grand thing that is ! I tell 
Mr. Shaw I should be so delighted if Icould get along 
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without seryanto—tliey are #uc^ a plague I but situated 
as we are, it would be utterly impossible. The girls 
are very industrious — ^I Ve instructed them in that re- 
spect — ^but they are away so much ; our relatives in 
the city insist upon having one of them there most of 
the time ; and my health is so precarious that I can 
do very little. And then^ when the girls are at home, 
they are necessarily so much occupied with their com- 
pany and music. Your daughters are' not musicians, 
I believe, Mrs. More?" 

"No— they have never shown any fondness for 
music — at least no decided talent for it ; and their 
£E^ther thought it would be a useless expense to have 
them take lessons." 

"It would so, Mrs. More — ^Mr. Shaw and myself 
would never have thought of such a thing as having 
Angeleen and Serapheen learn music, if they had not 
shown sOch an extraordinary talent for it, from their 
very infimcy. It's utter nonsense for children to 
study any thing they have n't a taste for, especially 
music. I think you acted very judiciously." 

"Have you heard from Angeleen, lately?" 

"Yes, Caroline — ^I had a letter from her yesterday. 
She is passing her time very pleasantly at her nude's 
— ^but she says she does want to see her pa and ma and 
sis, and you and Charlotte very much indeed. Sho 
says, ' give my love to all the girls, but particularly to 
Caroline and Charlotte More.' Angel does think so 
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much of her friends— especiallj your two girk. See- 
ing jou making a sleeye, Charlotte, reminds me thai 
she speaks of the &shions. She says they 're wearing 
that kind of sleeve now very much. Who cuts your 
dresses, Lotty? they always fit beautifully." 

" We cut them ourselves." 

"My stars! you amaze mel why Mrs. More, I won- 
der if there 's any iking under the sun that your girls 
canH do." 

" Yes — ^they can't play on the piano. I had them 
learn to cut and fit of Miss Curtis, before she went 
away — and ever since they have made all our dresses." 

"My stars! If that isn't a grand idea. You are 
such a capital manager, Mrs. More. Mr. Shaw ofiea 
remarks that Dr. More's fEunily is a model for its ad- 
mirable management — and it is so. It seems to me I 
should be the happiest woman in the world if I could 
be independent of hired girls and mantua-makers. I 
tell Mr. Shaw they 're the plague of my life. Oh, if 
my girls could make their own dresses and have them 
fit as exquisitely as Carry's and Lotty's do, I should be 
$0 rejoiced. How dreadfully Mary Barber's dresses 
hang on her. By the way, Mrs. More, did you know 
that old Mrs. Barber is quite sick?" 

" Oh, yes, she 's been sick some time." 

"Is Dr. More her physician?" 

" No— they employ Dr. Smith, I believe." 

"My stars! you amaze me, Mrs. More! that: 
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able homoepatbist I Astoniabing tbat people will be 
Bucb fools 1 to tbink of tbeir trusting ber in bis bandS| 
wben tbere 's sucb a skillful pbjsician. as Dr. More 
close by ; wby I bave n't tbe least confidence in tbat 
kind of practice — and Dr. More enjoys sucb a reputa- 
tion too 1 Mr. Sbaw says tbat if Dr. Billings bad n't 
been our femily pbysician before Dr. More came bere, 
be sbould certainly bave employed Dr. More. How- 
ever, Mrs. More, between you and me, I presume Dr. 
More bas escaped an nndesirable job. I sbould ibink 
old Mrs. Bcurber would be an excessively disagreeable 
patient Sbe is so very repulsive wben sbe 's welL 
Don't you tbink so?" 

"Well, I don't know; sbe's ratber reserved— 
tbougb I like ber." 

" Beservedl my stars I sbe 's as cold as an icide— 
I don't see bow you can like ber, especially wben sbe 
bas treated Dr. More so sbabbily." 

*'IcKi feel ratber burt tbat ibey discbarged Dr. 
More ; but tbey were urged by some of tbeir Mends 
to try tbe bomoeopatbic system. It 's not from any 
want of confidence in Dr. More — tbey are very friend- 
ly to liim — and I dare say tbey '11 employ bim again, 
at some future time, if tbey 're not satisfied witb Dr. 
Smitb's practice." 

" Well, I bope tbat Dr. More will decline attending 
tbem ; be certainly ougbt to do so. I went in ibere 
this morning fronx a sense of duty. I never call upon 
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anj bat my particTikr fii^ida, except in case of sidr* 
neas ; and tbe Barbers are such a qneer iamSj. I 
nerer know what to make of them. But I mu^ go; 
I alwajB stay so long when I come here. I tell Mr. 
Shaw I nerer know when to get away j&om Dr. 
Morels. I do think so much of your &mily. Now 
do come round Mrs. More ; you never come — and ike 
girls are not sociable at all ; do come. Seraph and I 
are so lonetyi eta etc." — (Imagine the rest). 

She next proceeds to Dr. Smith's. 

** Gh>od morning, Mrs. Smith." 

''GhxMi morning, Mrs. Shaw; you look fistt^ned; 
take the rocking-chair — do." 

^ Thank you, Mrs. Smith, I will, for I am quite 
weary; have made several calls this morning; calla 
are an awfdl bore to me in my state of hei^ti^ except 
when I go to see my particular friends." 

" Sure — ia your health not good, Mrs. Shaw ?" 

"It's miserable, Mrs. Smith — miserable. I really 
ought to be at home and in bed now, but I told Mr. 
Shaw that the morning was so fine, I must get round 
and see Mrs. Smith. I 've so long been wii^iing to 
come. Mr. Shaw thought I was rath^ imprudent to 
walk so far; but I told him I would stop and rest 
several times on the way. I would n't attempt to take 
such a walk except to see a very parHeukur friend^ 
which I hope I may call you, Mrs. Smitk*^ 

\ 
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** Certainly, Mrs. Shaw— you do me much honor. 
I hope you will not be the worse for the exertion. 
Have you been long an invaUd?" 

"I have 90 ; mj health has been very precarious 
for some years. O, Mrs. Smith, you can not imagine 
how excessively tired I Ve become of taking such 
quantities of medicine as the old-fEushicmed doctors 
give. I tell Mr. Shaw the very sight of it disgusts me." 

"Sure." 

'' I 've heard so much of Dr. Smith's astonishing 
success in his practice, that I shouldn't hesitate a mo- 
ment to place myself under his care, and go through 
a course of homoepathic treatment^ if it were not for 
fear of offending old I^. Billings, who has always 
been our &mily physician; and we are fearful he 
might feel hurt, you know." 

" Sure — but I do not think he would be. Dr. Smith 
has one of Dr. Morels patients, Mrs. Barber, under his 
care; and Dr. More doesn't appear to be at all dis- 
pleased about it" 

" I think you 're mistaken, Mrs. Smith, for I 've 
beard Mrs. More speak of it with considerable bitter- 
ness. She said her feelings were very much hurt at 
the Barbers' discharging her husband. Though she 
remarked that she felt confident they would become 
dissatisfied with Dr. Smith, and send for Dr. More 
ligain." 

«<Well,I deolarel I'll tell the doctor of that— 
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it*8 the first time I Ve heard of any one's B{>eak]ng 

against mj husband's practice." 

" Yon know, Mrs. Smith, Dr. More is a very penu- 
rious man, and of course would not like to hare a rich 

patient slip through his fingers.'^ 

''Is he a dose man? I didn't know it before." 
'' He is «>— «re you acquainted with the family ?^ 
" No— Mrs. More has neyer called on me." 
'' Well, that 's not strange — ^it costs something you 

know to keep up an acquaintance." 

'' I thought they were quite a genteel fimiily." 
" Genteel 1 — my stars 1 they are excessively plain." 
''I 'm sure the daughters dress in good style." 
''I'm aware of that, Mrs. Smith; but they pinch 

and save in every other way." 
" Sure I— how you talk 1" 
" They keep no servants at all, Ihough Dr. More is 

abundantly able ; there are few richer men in Oreen* 

viUe. Mrs. More works like a slave — ^and so do the 

girls." 
" " Sure I— how you talk, Mrs. Shawl" 
" I tell Mr. Shaw I do really pity those poor girls; 

notwithstanding the doctors' ample means, he has 

never given them the advantage of a genteel educa* 

tion." 

" Sure I Ton don't say so, Mrs. Shaw 1" 

"Just «>, Mrs. Smith — ^they've not even learnt 

muaici" 
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"Mercy onus 1" 

" But they Ve taken lessons in , wliat do you 

think? — just 5rt«es5, Mrs. Smith." 

" Well, I 'm sure I can't tell— is it drawing?" 

" Drawing 1 My stars I You'd never guess till 
your dying day— dress-making 1 1" 

" Mercy on us 1 he, he, he, he, he ! how Ami Eliza 
would laugh to hear that It 's the last thing I ever 
should haye thought o£" 

"Why, Mr. Shaw says he'd do anything in the 
world before he 'd let me and the girls work as they 
do. He says if it took his last sixpence, Angel and 
Seraph should learn music." 

" Sure — I should n't think Ann Eliza fit for genteel 
society, unless she could play on the piano — ^how I 
dwiM feel if her pa should want her to make her own 



" You would 50, Mrs. Smith — ^it 's the only aaxnn^ 
pHghTnent that the More's possess ; and no wonder they 
carry it to mxAi perfection^ and pinch up their waists to 
the size of a chair-post Did you ever see such sights 
as their waists?" 

" They are very small, indeed." 

" They look perfectly ridiculous — ^Mr. Shaw can't 
bear such forms ; he says a little waist is a deformity 
rather than a beauty." 

«I think so to. I've never let Ann Eliza lace 
tight" 
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''Well, you haye acted very judicioudy, Mrs. 
Smith ; how is Ann Eliza?" 

" She 's quite well, thank yoxL She 's gone out flris 
morning to make caDs." 

"Well, I hope shell go round to our house. 
Seraph would be so delighted to see her — ^Ann Eliza 's 
a lovely girl. I'm told she was a great belle atCoon- 
ville." 

" Well, it 's not for me to say as to that" 

" Of course — ^but you can't help being proud of her, 
Mrs. Smith. How sweetly she looked last Sabbath 
day I Mr. Shaw remarked it He admires her styfo 
of beauty excessively. I observed she had on one of 
the new-&shioned capes. Angeleen writes me that 
they *re very much worn by the first in New Yorf 

"Yes — Ann Eliza heard they were very fiusfaion- 
able among genteel people. Have you heard fit>m 
Angeleen, lately?" 

"Received a letter yesterday — she's very happy, 
says she 's engaged in one constant round of parties' 
and swearees— just what Angel likes, you know; 
she 's so fond of society. She says, give my love to 
all the girls, but particularly to Ann Eliza Smith. 
She does love Ann Eliza. Bat I must go." 

"Don't be in haste, Mrs. Shaw." 

" O, I 've staid a long time. I always do stay for- 
ever when I come here. Now do come round Mrs. 
Smith-^run in at any time^-don't be ceremonloui 
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I never vae any ceremony with my paxticnlaf fiienda 
Tell Ann Eliza to come round, etc. etc" 

Her next call is at Mr. Price's, the minister. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Price?** 

" Quite well, thank you— how are you, Mrs. Shaw?** 

" Poorly, Mrs. Price— quite poorly." 

**I 'm very sorry to hear it" 

"Eeally, Mrs. Price, I must take you to task for not 
coming round to see me this long time. You've not 
done your duty as a minister's wife." 

^I 've not been able to go, Mrs. Shaw. Gustus has 
been sick with the measels, and I Ve not been out at 
all for three weeks." 

"My stars I how you shock me, Mrs. Price. I have 
n't heard a word of Augustus being sick, or I should 
certainly have been round ; I always go to see the 
sick if I am able to crawl — ^but my health is so preca- 
rious that I very seldom get out I told Mr. Shaw the 
morning was ao fine I must get out and see my minis- 
ter's folks, though it 's a very long walk for me. How 
iff dear little Gusty now ?" 

"Much better— 60 as to be able to go to school to* 
day." 

" I 'm very glad — ^very indeed. Augustus is such a 
noble boy — ^Mr. Shaw says he is without exception the 
finest child he ever saw. What a mercy that the 
Lord saw fit to spare him 1 

" It wa% indeed-^I feel to be OankfuL" 
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" Ifl Mr. Price at home ?" 

"JHe is. I 'U speak to him." 

" Now don't disturb him, Mrs. Price, if he 's di- 
gaged ; but his conversation is so instructive I would 
like excessively to see him." 

"Ah, Mr. Price, I hope you 're well — quite well?" 

*' Perfectly so, Sister Shaw. I trust you are in the 
enjoyment of more comfortable corporeal health than 
has recently fisJlen to your lot?" 

" I regret that I am not, Mr. Price — ^my health is 
very delicate — ^I assure you, it was a great exertion 
for me to walk so &r this morning. I told Mr. Shaw 
I would n't have thought of going such a distance to 
see any one but you and Mrs. Price." 

" Y-e-s — ^I assure you, Sister Shaw, I appredate the 
effort, and am truly gratified to see you." 

" Thank you, Mr. Price, it does me so much good to 
talk with you occasionally." 

" Y-e-s — well, how do you f-e-e-1 now. Sister Shaw, 
in regard to your mind ?" 

" O, Mr. Price, I can not say that I always feel as 1 
ought to— owing to the precarious state of my health, 
my feelings are variable." 

" Y-e-s — quite natural they should be so." 

'^ Sometimes I feel a degree of coldness and apathy, 
and am almost tempted to give up my hope; and again 
I experience great comfort, and my evidences of ao- 
oeptance are very strong." 
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" Y-eH3 — as a general tiling, yon enjoy religion, I 
suppose ?'' 

"I do so — 0, Mr. Price, what shonld I do Without 
religion ? I tell Mr. Shaw, that with my miserable 
health, religion is my only support" 

« Y-e-s— how does Mr. Shaw feel?" 

*'0, Mr. Price, I regret to say, that he does not feel 
his lost and ruined condition as sensibly as I could 
wish. 0! 0! if that man only had saving faith — and 
if Serapheen was only a Christian — my happiness 
would be complete !" 

" Y-e-s — I trust that you wrestle for them, without 
oeasing at the throne of grace ?" 

"I do «?, Mr. Price — ^I do «?." 

"Y-e-s — and do you feel, that in case the Lord 
lihould see fit to disregard your petitions, and consign 
them to eyerlasting misery, you could acquiesce in his 
decrees, and rejoice in their destruction ?" 

" I fed that I could without a murmur." 

" Y-e-s — ^I am very happy. Sister Shaw, to find you 
in such a desirable state of mind." 

" But, Mr. Price, I feel at times excessively exer- 
cised, in view of the low state of religion in Green- 
ville, now." 

'TT-e-s— it is truly melancholy, the ways of Zion 
languish." 

" They do ao— it 's time we had another protracted 
meeting. I don't know when I Ve had my feelings«> 
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tried as tbej haye been this morning, to see ifae cold- 
ness and worldliness of some of our people. On my 
way here, I stopped to rest at sev^al places — and 0, 
my dear Mr. Price I it was so distressing to witness 
the nnconcem that was manifested.'' 

"Y-e^." 

"I called at Mra Barber's— they Ve very iiieligions 
people you know.** 

'' T-e-s=— no experimental acqnidntance with saying 
ikiih." 

"None whatever. The old lady's quite sick— on 
her death-bed, perhaps — ^I did n't see her — they did n't 
ask me to go in — you know ihey 're very peculiar 
people — so distant I did want to see her, and dnd 
out how ^e,/^&— and whether she expect^ to get to 
heaven on good works now* You know you used to 
think she did." 

" Y-e-s— I had reascm to suppose so^ from her con- 
duct." 

"It would be dreadful, if the old lady i^ould die in 
such a state of mind— would n't it, Mr. Price ?" 

"Y-e-s— 

* Behold the aged tanner g06B, 
Laden with gidlt and heavy woes, 
Down to the rec^ona if the dead 
With endleaa oonea (m her head.' 

How remarkably those words of the sacred poet ap- 
ply to her easel" 
"Th^do«». Ididn't see Mrs. George Barber nei- 
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iher. She was with tlie old lady — but I saw Mary — 
wliat a hardened girl she is! Why, Mr. Price, she 
actually called on the name of the adversary of souls 
in the course of her conversation. I never was so 
shocked I" 

" Dreadful ! awfully dreadful, Sister Shaw I" 

** And the Mores, too— -I was in there — how excess- 
ively worldly they are— think of nothing but making 
and saving money — and what i$ money good for? 
nothiBg— just nothing, Mr. Price — ^it 's the root of all 
evil, Mr. Price." 

"Y-e-&— y-e-s." 

Though poor Mr. IMce thought in his heart that a 
little of that same root would n^t come amiss to him. 

"And Dr. Smith's people — ^I called there, too— 
what a poor, silly woman, Mnu Smith is— entirely de* 
voted to the world and its follies. She thinks more 
of having her daughter diine in society, than she does 
of saving her soul, I do believe. O, Mr. Price, I was 
sick at heart — ^I could have wept as I sat there, and 
heard that woman run on about her daughter being a 
belle, and dressing in style and all that Poor Ann 
Eliza I she has no parent to wrestle for her at the 
throne of grace, as my dear Serepheen has ! I do,^ 
for her — ^no wonder that she 's such a trifling thought- 
less thing." 

«<Y-eH>— it is truly melancholy to be in her condi« 
tion." 
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''O, there 's an alanning state of things in Greea- 
vine now, Mr. Price — we must have a protracted meet- 
ing, Mr. Price." 

" Y-e-s, Sister Shaw, we must endeavor to do so." 

" I feel as if something must be done for impenitent 
sinners in Greenville. It 's three years since we had a 
special effort — ^*t was befi>re you came here, Mr. Price 
— ^there was a great outpouring of the Spirit — ^Angd- 
een experienced religion — ^and I feel to believe, that if 
we could have another, Mr. Shaw and Serapheen 
would come out And then a great many of those 
that were hopefully converted at the last meeting, have 
gone back into the world, and want to be re-converted. 
We must get up a ifevival, Mr. Price. Don't you 
think so?" 

" Y-e-s, I feel convinced that a protracted effort might 
be signally blest if the church would come up to the 
work. Speaking of your absent daughter. Sister Shaw 
have you heard from her lately ?" 

"I have so — received a letter yesterday. She de- 
sired to be particularly remembered to her dear friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Price." 

" Y-e-s, thank you — did she say what was the state 
of religion in New York now?" 

".Very hw, she says — ^very low, indeed. She at- • 
tends Dr. Kittles' church with her xmcl^'s fiunily ; but 
she says she does want to hear one of your excellent, 
soiritual sermons again, Mr. Price. She!s heartily 
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nok of tlie gayety of the dty. She 's obliged to min- 
gle in it some, you know ; but such things are very 
uncongenial to Angel's taste. She does long to come 
home to her old friends, and sit under her dear Mr. 
Price's preaching once more. Angel is very much at- 
tached to you and Mrs. Price, and so fond of retire- 
ment ' Ma,' she says in her letter, * I 'm utterly worn 
out with visits, parties, and swearees.' " 

'' Swearees I I trust those are not, as the name im- 
ports, pro&ne assemblages." 

" By no means, Mr. Price, * Swearees' is the French 
for 4ce-cream parties ;' but I mtist go — my visits here 
are so refreshing. I always stay longer than I intend 
to. "What an intensely interesting sermon you gave ub 
last Sabbath day, Mr. Price it did me so much good. 
Mr. Shaw was excessively delighted with iir^^that^s 
what I call preaching,' said he to me, as we were going 
home. O, Mr. Price, it is siuJi a deprivation to me 
not to be able to attend the evening prayer-meeting 
oftener, but my health is so precarious that I can not 
do as inclination prompts ; but I/eel that such depri- 
vations are sent as trials to my faith." 

" Y-e-s, undoubtedly. Sister Shaw — and I trust that 
your faith will be strengthened by them." 

" I do most ardently hope so — but I must go— now 
do come round, Mr. Price, and you, Mrs. Price, I think 
so much of having you come." 
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•WAY DOWN £A8Ts 

OH, PORTBATTUBBS OF TANKBB LOB. 

SraSRA BMITS, ESQ, 

nioBtrated, 12mo. Price $1. 

"W* gfet fikt MiUoTt *ftf * long IntTrai, with proftwmd pie a to r t tad fnpe»t WeO 
io wa r«ni6mber how, jmn ago, wa naad to port OTcr hit laoobratkmi on the tronta of 
the tiBM— how ha aDUfffataoad na bj hla hoaM-riawa of the Ltgfalatora^ doiaga, of tha 
CHoeral'a intantloDa, and of tha plana of ambttloaa Unola Joahtuu Hera wma tha * apoi of 
hki origin,' and aroond oa wara tha matariali from which ha draw hla atorea of InatraatiTa 
wit. Tbarafora wa, of an tha reading pobUo, do tha noat haartfly graat hia raappaaranca. 
We find hkn a little mora artteMa than of old, BMca adranoad in graounar and orthographf, 
hot withal dlaplajlng the aama Intimate knowledge of Down Baitdom, and ratafaUng tha 
aama knack of ganolna Yankee huftor. In Ihot, taking all thlafi together, no other 
writer heglna to aqoal him in tha daUneatloii of tha Ura Yankee, lothe pointa where thai 
IndlTMaaldlflHrefiroAalltbe'reatof manUnd.' Ihia la hie great aMrii ae an aiHhar, 
and one which the pro g reaa of mannara will atfll ftirthar heig hten fc r II la aolj te aaaa 
portlona of ow own fltata thai the real Yankee can now he tmnd. 

** The preeent book haa alxtaen ehaptara devoted to bom»«tariai. flMj art raqr and 
hvnorow to a high degree."— i\>r«aiMl DatO^ A d wm U mt . 

••It to now geoeraOj conceded that 8eba Smith to the aUeat, and at the aama timatha 
BMat ^">"*"*g delineator of Yankee life who haa hitherto attenqpted that homorooa atfia 
of writlnf— notaatoeptlngeren JodgeHalibortonhimaeUL Thto to no raah agpraaelon, far 
there to not a paaaage In •Bam SUok * ao graphic, ftmnj and and comical, hot we And 
aqpallad If not aarpaaaed In the aenaible and philoaophle, aHhoogh Indlcroaa eptotlea, of 
• Major Jack Downing'— epiatlee of which we defy the moat atapld to glance at a para* 
graph wllhoQt reading tha whote."— i>)iaacM|f»Ma NmM, 

** Thto to a book of real Yankee life, girfaig the partlcalara of character and Inddenta la 
New bigland, fk^m the Pilgrim Cathera and their generationa, Oonnectleat Blue Lawa, and 
Ihe.clric and raUgtooa rolee, cmtoma, 4o., flrom the Notmeg Stato awaj down Beat, aa Ihr 
aa Mr. Jonee erer thoogfat of going. It to a rerj laoghable aUklr, and ataiT fluaflj hkaU 
Tankeedom will ei^|oj Ita paniaal.'*— mn^Aom (Jfoaa.) Jcwmak 

*• There are few readera who do not deafa^ to keep op an acqoalntanca with the origbial 
Major Jack Downing, whoae pecollar homor, while It to hrreatotlble In Ita eOicta, to nerei 
Bude Mibearrient to tanmoralltj. Bat theee atorlee are an ImproTement on thoee originally 
giTen bj the aothor, aa thej are moatratlTa of Yankee Ufe and character la the good ek 
tlmaa of tha POgrim fathera.*^—C»rMiai» .dAwoala ontf .fiwnMil. 

••The atorlee are the moat homorooa hi the whole range of Yankee Uteratara, fhll d 
gatiolne wit, rare appreciation of ftw, and giving an Inalght Into lunnan BBOttre which 
ahowa the dtiee obeerratloo and keen rellah of life, of a good-homorad phauaophar.*^— 
Artwrtfay JAMfttfn^ JTaOL 

*« A dia rmln g l y totaraattag book, thto, fer aO who hall flrom Down Bait, or who Uka tt 
f«ad feod ftartaa d haow Bfe ■Bang tha Yaokaai.«*L.i^9iil«M AiyMir 

U 
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THB MORNINa STARS OF THE NEW 

WOULD. 

MT EL F, PARKKB. 

1 elegant 12iiio. Tolome, orer 400 I»ge^ lix IllustratioiiflL Price $1 25. 

CoMTBNTB :— ColombiiB— Yespocias — De Soto— Raleigh — HiidBOQ— Sadtb 
—Standiflh— Arabella Stuart— Elliott and Penn. 

** Aa ■B|i>t<tnillnf vork, jet % TaloAbto oo«. Th« aothorati mwt bar* «nterc4 opM 
Mr talk with bMUt7 eBthoaiMm, m, while adherinff etrf otiy to the stepleet troth, ihe 
hat thrown aroand her portralta a new ehana, and giren to them a rcfrcahiiig noTdty 
of aapect. ▲ fallery of etrOdng portraite worthy of preeerratlon and a salaxj* of atan 
wboee ownOng light nmit not he obecored la the nooo>tide brUUaacy of a eaeeeaiM 
preoent. In Joet eneh a fcna ae thla ahooM they lie on oar book-tahles, rcmtaidcre of the 
paet, ehom of the teohnlcalltke of the hlftoiy, and p r eee nt ed In etropg reBet TbesaiM 
of the aatborea to one afanoet anknown ; bat she deeerree the thanka of tbo pahSc kr 
her weB written book la whloh ihe hai glTen a ooBTenieat oMilam of c 
deji of long ago— dajro that nerer ehooM be fcrgotton even bj the boij, I 
that eaanoi stop to go back eren to the day* of their own fforolhthen. 
tteelf a Tcry entertaining one for the yoang, who deoiare theneelree wnible to leava tto 
Ikednatlng pagee.**— IToreeefar PaUa M wm, 

** ▲ more appropriate name eonid not hare been glren to a book which eootalne el 
that to interesting In the llrei of the master qrfrito to whom the worid may be eald to ow% 
firstly the disoorery of this great continent ; and secondly, the eetabltabment upon It, ef 
Boropean colonies. In no other single work, of whose existence we are aware, are ttert 
to be foond so many sketehee of the dtseorerers and first settlers of the principal parts 
of the new world, which are at onee so concise and eomprehenslTe, as thooe giren in tta 
•Morning Stars.* Th^are tni]yiiMitt«mii»iNir«o.**~/M{a<ia(p*to JIT^ 

** The aathoress has Ihshloned her materials In a Tery winning garb, and with a splrll 
and feeling rarely kindled in preparing sucdnt bi<^(raphies. Imparts her glowing appre- 
ciation of their sol^ect to the reader. We hope this Tolome, while in itself It wOl be 
Taloable to the yoong^ wlU lead them to more extended historical reading, and eepwHslly 
of that which pertains to oor colonial life, and to our own coantry. It Is well that they 
ihonld be reminded of the conflicts and sacrifices which purchased their present laxart- 
OQS Immnnities. They cannot begin better than with this charming Tohime, which thsy 
wQl not leare onflnished.*^— iT^ne Bedfi^rd Mtrcmy. 

** This book to alike noTol, and fortanaU in its title and its character. II eoatates resy 
saUsflMtory sketches of ten of the great apiriU the history of whose liTeo blends nsdf 
most intimately with the earliest history of our ooontry. It was a beaottftil thoagbt ; and 
It Is carried oat In a manner that can hardly fall to secare to the work aiany dellghmd 
readere.**— .dlftofiy ilryits. 

••The book hae all the charm of romanoe, and the ralne of genohae history. B to 
written with spirit and vigor, and at the same tfane with prectoion and taste. Tbegrowp^ 
T of Mch men brings the rmdm teto the best ef oonpaoy.**— ITltes ifiw«ML $ 
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SUSAN. THE FISHERMAN'S DAUGHTER; 

OR, OBTTINO ALONG. 
A BOOK OF nXUBTKATIORB. 

BY CAROLlirS OBESSBBO\ 

AUlBOft or **DBB1MIJUIB BT OATUOHT,** **I8A, A FILOBDIKa,*' BIO. 

1 Elegant 12mo. toI. Price, $1 25. 

■* The Btrength of the writer conalsta In the cleamett, precision and tnathftxlneBi of the 
ImBginBtlTe facnlty— the Bbarp ootllnet of reality circomscrlbe all ita creationf— ererj 
character la presented In the lucidity of actual rlsion— re-appearlng in a singular direr- 
slty of relations, their Identity is always sacredly preserred^ and no dim, Tagne oIoodB 
«f fkney are ever permitted to obscare th% light, in which their salient, IndiTidoal pro- 
portions are so transparently roTealed. Combined with the steel-like Imagination, is a 
rare aetlTlty of the refleetlTe powers, showing a ooind intent on the attainment of Arsi 
yrlndplca, aeeostomed to grapple with the most perplexing problems, and seeking the 
hidden law of being under erery Tell of appearanoe. This trait glroB a s u b s t antial, 
■lascnline character to the work, wliioh, howoTer at war with the taste of profeased 
noTel readers, merely in search of facile amusement, will insure It both an eloTated rank 
and a protracted date, beyond the reach of the ephemeral noreltles, which flash and 
liBde in a single season."— J^ato York TW&tNM. 

** Irery chapter is replete with wisdom, and. brilliant In gems of poetle beauty. We 
do not know when we hare seen a book of so much depth and so little pretence. The 
author Is capable of the largest range of physieai inrestigation, and the most effectlTe 
deliTerances of Its results. Hawthorne has a flreer use of the dictionary of correspond- 
ence, and a flner power of allegory ; but he Is the only writer of fiction in this conntiy 
who outranks the author of * Qettlng Along,' in Us own Tein.**— ^Tatfofial Era^ 

**Thls work is certainly firee f^^m the usual olideotlons to works of fiction. It does not 
excite the mind with highly-wrought scenes ; It does not foster a ragrant fancy, or givu 
andue prominence to the imagination ; it does not make life unreal, or shed a glow orer 
ft>lly, rice, or crime; it does not create a longing for a fictitious worid in place of the 
actual. Its characters are respectable, lu tone and lessons are good.'*— ilT. F. Indtpm- 



«*Her sentiment Is pure and true, and her style of thinking original and impresslTe. 
Her delineation la firm, Indslre, and symmetricaL o o o o She writes with a f^ 
■Ml, and an earnest purpose, and her book, though possessing much Interest, as a mere 
aarratire, la a series of impressive lessons. We know no book of the season more wortl^ 
the attention of thoughtless minds."— ^. Y. Couriar a$id Enquirer. 

** Its stylo la irreproachably pure and elerated ; there are fine sentlmenta and noble 
thoughts in its pages. It Is calculated to be widely read without any forcing upon the 
pttblie. Its author is a ready writer, often reminding one of Miss KaTanagb, of the aether 
of * OUto,' and alio of the aathor of the « Heir of Reddyflb,* and aiBSl take a high rank 
•moaw AmeriQMi writeri of ficttoa."— WoremUr JP alladi mm* 
SO 
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**Hlch M bM bMQ the rtpotatkn aeqnlred bj Um maaj anthnreiM of oar cooafaT^ 
wethall \% BltUk«nlf tb«wiit«ror«Aloo«*aa4«f«TlMHId4cB Path*dMt Mttafet 
•r* lonf, pla— aod prtctdeoce. 8b« coablBW m m^oj •zoaU^wM vtth •• fiev futa 
•a aoj on* wa caa «i tb« present vritiog eaU to mind. There Is an oriftealily Is her 
thinking which etrikee one with a peculiar fbree, and he ftndt Maaself oAod iini, mm neity 
recurrinf to what hat had each a :K>werAU effKt upon him. She is ewiphatlcagy aa 
aathoreaa not to be forfotten ; her works are no shori-lired prodoetiooa, for they haea 
In them a fenios, a power and a porpoae.**— ilMto» Kmwni ng Oa» t tt§ , 

"It Carma a afriea of deUghtAd home pietarea, cfaaagliy from plM« U pteaa^bal 
ebteOy oooflned to Tlrfinla, the writer^ naUVe State, and aho palate Ita beanHeawtthi 
maater band, fibe loTee her natiTo Stata, and baa paU It bo aaoan trlboda In bar boik. 
Wo oonffrmtalato tbo y oa ng and glAed a nth e r eea,tor baTtog p r o d aoo d a wwrk ao ramarb* 
able far Its delleaojr, poritj asd geoeral worth, aad propbeagr for bar a brflHaot aal 
aiiooeeaftd career In the world of totterB.**— Okl OoUm^ Mtm^HmU JH^mtomtk^ Mmu 

* •« It win 0teiT^ra7*MtalD the praise aoworlbnj woo bj tbo aaOor^ flratolbrt. II 
oybibits tbo aamt bealUiftal seatteent aad beaotMU foettng, the saaa tnobfU slmplkiv 
aad yet charming oleganeo, the saaie jost approdatloo of dliteoDt phsaaa of social aal 
domestic lUii. The tale is one of Amorleaa Ufo,aad Is most ^tlj i 
wrought.*'— jr. F. OomrUr ami Xbfwirsr. 

•« «Tbe Hidden Path* Is a work of orlglnalHj and gontai, AdI of strfktag I 
boaatlftil deecriptlooe, and graoeftU conTereatkm, and Jast late r eat ln f e a o^g b aa a stsry la 
oarrj the reader through a vohime from the perusal of wblcb one rtoee better at bewt aai 
with a more genial, kindly feeling toward baraanlljr in geaoni].'*-^Jta<0ia Dm9^ JIimi— C 

•* We bare read * The Hidden Path ' with anmlngled pleaanre. It la one of the baat 
noTela of the da j. The promlae given hj M laa Harland In her * Ikmo ' haa boea M|f 
met. She takea rank among the beet wrilera of Action of tbla ago. Tbo stotj Is InleiMl 
Ing ; the language purot often doqnent; the plot natural aad Intsrssting; and tbo awa 
excellent.**— JVev York JkMy I^tw, 

**We take the liberty of confidently commeoding H to our reader* aa oneef ftew 
gentle, eameat books which wlU be found acceptable to all pure hearta, and b e c o me . M 
alncerely truat, an eapoclal faTorlto with the women readers of Ameriea.*^— riffa MdfMt 
Mvmimg BuUeUn, 

** HooM, alocerity and truth, are InTOSted with most attraetlTO cfaarme, and tbeir ealm 
enhanced by palnftal contrasts. While engaging the Imagination by Its weD-oooorivel 
plot. It makea all aobmit te Ita moral Impreaeioo, and enllata the reader^ a|ipmbellaa 
exdnaiToly with the >irtuooa aad true.**— JTov York EmjmgUUL 

•* lu great charm, like that of * Alone,* coaslfta In the ainoerity wblA parva das It, asl 

in the delicato aenUmonta of Ioto and Mendahip which, hi all tbeIr n nad aHe ra tad evial* 

t aaglo graee ever the wbele Tolume.**— Jfeif rer* il^ Jbs^L 
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